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To  Mr.  METHUEN*. 

SIR, 

IT  is  with  great  pleafure  I  take  an  opportunity 
of  publifhing  the  gratitude  I  owe  you  for  the 
place  you  allow  me  in  your  friendfhip  and  familia 
rity.  I  will  not  acknowledge  to  you  that  I  have 
often  had  you  in  my  thoughts,  when  I  have  en 
deavoured  to  draw,  in  fome  parts  of  thefe  Dif- 
courfes,  the  character  of  a  good-natured,  honeft, 
and  accomplilhed  gentleman.  But  fuc'h  repre- 
fentations  give  my  reader  an  idea  of  a  perfon 
blamelefs  only,  or  only  laudable  for  fuch  perfec 
tions  as  extend  no  farther  than  to  his  own  private 
advantage  and  reputation. 

But  when  I  fpeak  of  you,  I  celebrate  one  who 
has  had  the  happinefs  of  poflefling  alfo  thofe  qua 
lities  which  make  a  man  ufeful  to  fociety,  and  of 
having  had  opportunities  of  exerting  them  in  the 
moft  confpicuous  manner. 

The  great  part  you  had,  as  Britifh  ambafTador, 
in  procuring  and  cultivating  the  advantageous 
commerce  between  the  courts  of  England  and 
Portugal,  has  purchafed  you  the  lading  efteem  of 
all  who  underftand  the  intereft  of  either  nation. 

*  Afterward  Sir  Paul  Methuen,  Knight  of  the  Bath.  This  very 
ingenious  gentleman,  whilft  Ambaffador  at  the  Court  of  Portugal^  con 
cluded  the  famous  commercial  treaty  which  bears  his  name  ;  and,  in 
the  fame  capacity  at  the  Court  of  Savoy,  exerted  himfelf  nobly  as  a 
military  hero.  On  his  return  he  was  fuccetfively  appointed  to  fever al 
important  offices  in  the  State  ;  a  Commiffioner  of  the  Admiralty,  Nov, 
8,  1709;  of  the  Treafury,  O6t  13,  1714  ;  Comptroller  of  the  Houfe- 
hold,June4,  1710;  Treafurer  of  the  Houfhold,  1725;  and  a  Com- 
miflioner  for  infpedling  the  Law;  Sept.  15,  *732.  He  reprefented  the 
borough  of  Brackley  in  the  feveral  parliaments  which  met  in  1713, 
1714,  17*2,  1727,  and  1734  j  and  died  April  u,  1757,  aged  86. 
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Thofeperfonal  excellencies  which  are  over- rated 
by  the  ordinary  world,  and  too  much  neglected  by 
wife  men,  you  have  applied  with  the  juileft  fkill 
and  judgement.  The  mofr.  graceful  addrefs  in 
horfemanfhip,  in  the  ufe  of  the  fword,  and  in 
dancing,  has  been  employed  by  you  as  lower  arts  j 
and  as  they  have  occasionally  ferved  to  cover  or  in 
troduce  the  talents  of  a  fkilful  Minifter. 

But  your  abilities  have  not  appeared  only  in  cne 
nation.  When  it  was  your  province  to  a6t  as  her 
Majefty's  minifter  at  the  court  of  bavoy,  at  that 
time  encamped,  you  accompanied  ihat  gallant 
Prince  through  all  the  viciffitudes  of  his  fortune, 
and  fhared  by  his  fide  the  dangers  of  that  glorious 
day  in  which  he  recovered  his  capiral.  As  far  as 
it  regards  perfonal  qualities,  you  attained,  in  that 
one  hour,  the  higheir.  military  reputation.  The 
behaviour  of  our  Minifter  in  the  action,  and  the 
good  offices  done  the  vanquifhed  in  the  name  of 
the  Queen  of  England,  gave  both  the  conqueror 
and  the  captive  the  molt  lively  examples  of  the 
courage  and  generofity  of  the  nation  he  repre- 
i  en  ted. 

Your  friends  and  companions  in  your  abfence 
frequently  tallc  thefe  things  of  you  ;  and  you  can 
not  hide  from  us  (by  the  molt  difcreet  filcnce  in 
any  thing  which  regards  yourfelf  )  that  the  frank 
entertainment  we  have  at  your  table,  your  eafy 
condefcenfion  in  little' incidents  of  mirth  and  di- 
verfion»  and  general  complacency  of  manners,  are 
far  from  being  the  greateit  obligations  we  have  to 
you.  I  do  allure  you,  there  is  not  one  of  your 
friends  has  a  greater  fenfe  of  your  merit  in  general, 
and  of  the  favours  you  every  day  do  us,  than.  Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient, 

And  moft  humble  fervant, 

R  ICHARD  STEELE. 
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ten  fas  agrefiis  &  i, 


inconcinna 


Rude,  ruftic,  and  inelegant. 


Hor.  i  Ep.  xviii.  6« 


'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

BEING  of  the  number  of  thofe  that  have  lately  re- 
tired  from  the  center  of  bufmefs  and  pleafure,  my 
uneafmefs  in  the  country  where  I  am,  arifes  rather  from 
the  fociety  than  the  folitude  of  it.  To  be  obliged  to 
receive  and  return  viiits  from  and  to  a  circle  of  neigh 
bours,  who,  through  diverfuy  of  age  or  inclinations, 
can  neither  be  entertaining  or  ferviceable  to  us,  is  a 
vile  lofsof  time, -and  a  flavery  from  which  a  man  fhoukl 
deliver  himfelf,  if  poffible :  for  why  muft  I  lofe  the 
remaining  part  of  my  life,  becaufe  they  have  thrown 
away  die  former  parts  of  theirs  ?  It  is  to  me  an  infup- 
portable  affliction,  to  be  tormented  ,with  the  narra 
tions  of  a  fet  of  people,  who  are  warm  in  their  ex- 
preffions  of  the  quick  reiilh  of  that  pleafure,  which  their 
dogs  and  horfes  have  a  more  delicate  tafte  of.  I  do 
alfo  in  my  heart  deteft  and  abhor  that  damnable  doc- 
E-2 
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•'•trine  and^pofition  of  the  neceflity  of  a  bumper,  though 
**to   one's  own  toaft ;  for   though  it  is  pretended  that 

*  fhefe  deep  potations  are  ufed  only  to  infpire  gaiety, 

*  they  certainly  drown  that  chearfulnefs  which  would 
•'Survive  a  moderate  circulation.     If  at  thefe  meetings  it 
'  were  left  to  every  ftranger    either  to  fill  his  glafs  ac- 
'  cording  to  his  own  inclination,  or  to  make  his  retreat 
'  when  he  finds  he  has  been  fufiiciently  obedient  to  that 

*  of  others,    thefe  entertainments  would  be   governed 

*  with  more  good  fenfe,   and   confequently  with  more 
'  good  breeding,  than  at  prefent  they   are.      Indeed, 
'  where  any  of  the  guefts  are  known  to  meafure  their 
'  fame    or  pleafure  by  their  glafs,  proper  exhortations 
tf  might  be  ufed  to  thefe  to  pufh  their  fortunes  in  this 
'  :fort  of  reputation  ;  but  where   it  is  unfeafonably  in- 
'  fifted  on  to  a  modeil  ftranger,  this  drench  may  be  faid 
'  to  be  fwallowed  with  the  fame  neceffity,  as  if  it  had 
'  been  tendered  in  the  horn  *  for  that  purpofe,  with  this 
'aggravating  eircumftance,    that  it  diftreffes  the  enter- 
'  tainer's  gueft  in  the  fame   degree   as   it   relieves  his 

*  horfes. 

'  To  attend  without  impatience  an   account  of  five- 
'  barred  gates,  double  ditches,  and  precipices,   and  to 

*  furvey  the  orator  with  defiring  eyes,  is  to  me  extreme  - 
'  ly. difficult,  but  abfolutely  neceffary,  to  be  upon  tolera- 
'  ble  terms  with  him ;  but  then  the  occafional  burfting 

*  out  into  laughter,  is  of  all  other  accomplishments  the 

*  moft  requifite.     I  confefs  at   prefent  I  have  not  that 

*  command  of  thefe  convulficns,  as  is  neceflary  to  be  good 

*  company  j  therefore  I  beg  you  would  publffh  this  let- 
'  ter,  and  let  me  be  known  all  at  onc6  for  a  queer  fel- 
'  low,  and  avoided.     It  is  monftrous  to  me,  that  we  who 
'  are  given  to  reading  and  calm  converfation  fliould  ever 
'  be  vifited  by  thefe  roarers  :  but  they  think  they  them- 
f  felves,  as  neighbours,   may  come  into  our  rooms  with 
'  the  fame  right,  that  they  and  their  dogs  hunt  in  our 
'  grounds. 

'  Your  inftitution  of  clubs  I  have  always  admired,  in 
'  which  you  conftantly  endeavoured  the  union  of  the 

*  A  horn  is  ufed  to  aduiinifter  potions  to  horfes. 

meta^ho- 
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,  metaphorically  defunct,  that  is,  fuch  as  are  neither  fer- 
,  viceable  to  the  bufy  and  enterprifmg  part  of  mankind, 
(  nor  entertaining  to  the  retired  and  fpeculative.  There 
,  (hould  certainly  therefore  in  each  county  be  eftablifn- 
t  eda  club  of  the  perfons  whofe  converfations  I  have  de- 
fcribed,  who  for  their  own  private,  as  alfo  the  public 
emolument,  {hould  exclude,  and  be  excluded  all  other 
'  fociety.  Their  attire  mould  be  the  fame  with  their 
'  huntfmen's,  and  none  mould  be  admitted  into  this 
'  green  con  vcrfation-piece,  except  he  had  broke  his  col- 
'  lar-bone  thrice.  A  broken  rib  or  two  might  alfo  ad- 
'  mit  a  man  without  the  leaft'oppofition.  The  prefident 
'  muft  neceiTarily  have  broken  his  neck,  and  have  been 
'  taken  up  dead  once  or  twice  :  for  the-  more  maims 

*  this  brotherhood  lhall  have  met  with,   the  eafier  will 
'  their  converfation  flow  and   keep  up  ;  and  when  any 
'one  of  thefe  vigorous  invalids  had  finifhed  his  narration 
'  of  the  collar-bone,  this  naturally  would  introduce  the 
'  hiftory   of   the  ribs.     Bclides,  the  different  circum- 
;*  fiances  of  their  falls  and  fractures,  would  help  to  pro- 
'  long  and  diverfify  their  relations.     There  mould  alfo 
'  be  another  club  of  fuch  men,   who  had  not  fucceedec! 
'  fo  well  in  maiming  themfelves,  but  are  however  in  the 
'  conftant  purfuit  of  thefe  accomplifhments:     I  would 

*  by  no  means  be  fufpefted  by  what  I  have  faid  to  tra- 
'  duce  in  general  the  body  of  fox-hunters  ;  for  whilft  1 
'  look  upon  a  reafonable  creature  .full  fpeed  after  a  par  I' 
'  of  dogs,  by  way  of  pleafure,  and  not  of  buiinefs,  I 
'  fhall  always  make  honourable  mention  of  it. 

'  But  the  mod  irkfome  converfation  of  all  others  I 
'  have  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  been  among 

*  two  or  three  of  your  travellers,  who  have  overlooked 
'  men  and  manners,  and  have  paffed  through  France  and 
'  Italy  with  the  fame  obfervation  that  the  carriers  and 
'  ftage-coachmen   do  through   Great-Britain ;    that   is, 
'  their  flops  and  ftages  have  been  regulated  according  to, 
'  the  liquor  they  have  met  with  in  their  paffage.     They 
'  indeed  remember  the  names  of  abundance   of  places, 
'  with  the  particular  fineries  of  certain  churches  :  but 

*  their  diftinguiming  mark  is  certain  prettinefles  of  fo- 
'  reign  languages,  the  meaning  of  which  they  could  have 

*  better  exprefled  in  their  own.     The  entertainment  of 

B  5  '  thefe 
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'  thefe  fine  obfcrvers,  Shakcfpeare  has  defcribed  to  con- 

*  fift 

'  In  talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
'  The  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po :  , 

and  then  concludes  with  a  figh, 

'  Now  this  is  worfhipful  fociety! 

*  I  would  not  be  thought  in  all  tMs  to  hate  fuch  ho- 

*  neft  creatures  as  dogs;  I  am  only  unhappy  that  I  can- 

*  not  partake  in  their  diverfions.     But  I  love  them  fo 
(  well,  as  dogs,  that  I  often  go  with  my  pockets  Huffed 

*  with  bread  to  difpenfe   my  favours,  or  make  my  way 
'  through  them  :it  neighbour's  houfes.     There  is  in  paf- 

*  titular  a  young  hound  of  great  expectation,  vivacity, 
'  and   enterprize,   that   attends  my  flights  wherever  he 

*  fpics  me.     This  creature  obferves    my  countenance, 

*  and  behaves  himfelf  accordingly.     His  mirth,  his  fro- 

*  lie,  and  joy  upon   the  light  of  me  has  been  cbferved, 
'  and  I  have  been  gravely  defired  not  to  encourage  him  fo 

*  much,    for  it  fpoils  his   parts ;  but  J   think  he  mews 
'  them  fufficiently  in  the   feveral  boundings,   frifkings, 

*  and  fcourings,  when  he  makes  his  court  to  me :  but 

*  I  forefce  in  a  little  time  he  and  I  mail  keep  company 

*  with  one  another  only,  for  we  are  fit  for  no  other  in 
'  thefe  parts,     having  informed  yoa  how  I  do  pafs  my 

*  time  in  the  country  where  I  am,  I  muft  proceed  to  tell 

*  you  how  I   would   pafs   it,  had  I  fuch  a  fortune  as 

*  would  put  me  above  the  obfervance  of  ceremony  and 

*  cuftom. 

*  My  fcheme  of  a  country  life  then  mould  be  as  fol- 
'  lows.     As  I  am  happy  in  three  or  four  very  agreeable 

*  friends,  thefe  I  would  conftantly  have  with  me;  and 

*  the  freedom  we  took  with  one  another  at  fchool  and 

*  the  univerfity,  we  would  maintain  and  exert  upon  all 

*  occafions  with  great  courage.     There  mould  be  cer- 

*  tain  hours  of  the  day  to  be  employed  in  reading,  dur- 

*  ing  which  time  it  mould  be  impoffible  for  any  one  of 
'  us  to  enter  the  other's  chamber,  unlefs  by  ftorm.     Af- 
'  tcr  this  we  would  communicate  the  train  or  treafure 
'  we  had  met  with,  with  our  owu  fefle&ious  upon  the 

*  matter  \ 
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'  matter;  the  juftnefs  of  which  we  would  controvert 
'  with  good-humoured  warmth,  and  never  fpare  one 
'  another  out  of  that  complaifant  fpirit  of  converfation, 
'  which  makes  others  affirm  and  deny  the  fame  matter 
'  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  If  any  of  the  neighbouring 
'  gentlemen,  not  of  our  turn,  fhould  take  it  in  their 

*  heads  to  vifit  me,  I  mould  look  upon  thefe  perfons  in 
'  the  fame  degree  enemies  to  my  particular  ftate  of  hap- 
'  pinefs,  as  ever  the  French  were  to  that  of  the  public, 
'.and  1  would  be  at  an  annual  expence  in  fpies  to  ob- 

*  ferve  their  motions.     Whenever  I  mould  be  furprifed 
'  with   a  vifit,-  as  I  hate  drinking,  I  would  be  brifk  in 

*  fvvilling  bumpers,   upon  this  maxim,   that  it  is  better 
'  to  trouble  others   with  my  impertinence,  than   to  be 
'  troubled  myfelf  with  theirs*     The  necefiity  of  an  IN- 

*  FIRMARY  *  makes  me  refolve  to  fall  into  that  project; 
'  and  as  we  mould  be  but  five,  the  terrors  of  an  involuiv- 

*  tary  feparation,  which  our  number  cannot  fo  well  ad- 

*  mit  of,  would  make  us  exert  curfelves  in  opposition  to 
'  all  the  particulars  mentioned  in  your  inftitution  of  that 
'  equitable  confinement.     This  my  way  of  life  I  know 
'  would  fubjecl  me  to  the  imputation  of  a  morofe,  co- 

*  vetous,   and    fmgular   fellow.      Thefe  and  all   other 
'  hard  words,   with  all  manner  of  infipid  jells,   and  all 

*  other  reproach,  would  be  matter  of  mirth  to  me   and 
'  my  friends  :  befides  I  would  deftroy  the  application  of 
'  the  epithets  morofe  and  covetous,  by  a  yearly  relief 
'  of  my  undefervedly  neceffitous  neighbours,  and    by 
'  treating  my  friends   and  domeftics  with  an  humanity 
'  that  mould  exprefs  the  obligation  to  lie  rather  on  my 
'  fide ;  and  as  for   the  word  fmgular,  I  was  always  of 
'  opinion  every  man  muft  be  fo,  to  be  what  one  would 
'  defire  him. 

*  Your  very  humble  fervant, 

<J.  R.+' 
B  4  'Mr. 

*  SeeSpECT.  Vol.  VI.  Nos.  429.  437.  and  440. 

+  This  Letter  was  probably  written  by  ST  EE  L  E'S  fellow  collegian, 
and  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  RICHARD-PARKER.  This  accompli ili- 
ed  Icholar  was  for  many  years  Vicar  of  Embleion,  in  Northumber 
land,,  a  living  in  the  gift  ot"  Merton  College,  where  he  and  STEEI.  E 

Lived, 
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'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

\  BOUT  two  years  ago,  I  was  called  upon  by  the 
'  JL\  younger  part  of  a  country  family,  by  my  mo- 
'  ther's  fide  related  to  me,  to  vifit  Mr.  Campbell*,  the 
'  dumb  man,  for  they  told  me  that  that  was  chiefly 

*  what  brought  them  to  town,   having   heard  wonders 

*  of  him  in  EfTex.     I  who  always  wanted  faith  in  mat- 
'  ters  of  that  kind,  was  riot  eafily  prevailed  on  to  go ; 
'  but  left  they  mould  take  it  ill,   I  went  with  them  j 
'  when  to  my  furprife,  Mr.  Campbell  related  all  their 

*  paft  life  ;  in  (hort,  had  he  not  been  prevented,  fuch  a 

*  difco very  would  have  come  out,  as  would  have  ruined 
'  the  next  defign  of  their  coming  to  town,  viz.  buying 

•wedding  clothes.      Our  names though  he  never 

'  heard  of  us  before and  we  endeavoured  to  con- 

*  ceal — were  as  familiar  to  him  as  to  ourfelves.     To  be 

*  fure,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  he  is  a  very  learned  and  wife 

*  man.     Being  impatient  to  know  my  fortune,  having 

*  paid  my  refpefts  in  a  family  Jacobm>  he  told  me  (after 
'  his  manner)  among  feveral  other  things,  that  in  a  year 
'  and  nine  months  I  fhculd  fall  ill   of  a  new  fever,  be 
'  given  over  by  my  phyficians,  but   mould  with    much 
'  difficulty  recover  :  that  the   tirft  time  I   took  the  air 

*  afterwards,  I  mould  be  addrefled  to  by  a  young  gen- 
'  tleman  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  good  fenf*,  and  a  ge- 
'  nerous  fpirit.     Mr.  SPECTATOR,  he  is  the  pureft  man 
'  in  the  world,  for  all  he  faid  is  come  to  pafs,   and  I 
'  am  the  happieft  (he  in  Kent.     I  have  been  in  queft  of 

*  Mr.   Campbell  thefe  three  months,  and   cannot  find 
'  him  out.     Now  hearing  you  are  a  dumb  man  too,  I 
'thought  you  might  correfpond,  and  be  able  to  tell 

lived  in  the  moft  cordial  familiarity.  Not  reliuYmg  the  rural  fports  of 
Bamboroughfnire,  he  declined  the  interchange  of  viiits  with  moftof  the 
hofpitable  gentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood  ;  who,  invigorated  by  their 
diverfions,  indulged  in  copious  meals,  and  were  apt  to  be  vociferous  in 
their  mirth,  and  over  importunate  with  their  guefts,  to  join  in  their 
conviviality.  See  TAT.  with  Notes,  Vol.  III.  No.  112,  p.  358, 
Note;  JOHNSON'S  '«  Lives  of  Englim  Poets,"  8vo.  1781.  Vol.  JI. 
P.  241,  Art.  SMITH  ;  and  Bi  OCR.  BRIT.  Art.  STEELE. 

*  SeeTATiER,  with  Notes,  Vol.1.  N°  14,  p,  I5.6>  note,  and 
SPECT.  VoLVill.  Nc  560. 

me 
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me  fomething ;  for  I  think  myfelf  highly  obliged  to 
make  his  fortune,  as  he  has  mine.  It  is  very  poffible, 
your  worfhip,  who  has  fpies  all  over  this  town,  can  in 
form  me  how  to  fend  to  him.  If  you  can,  I  befeech 
you  be  as  fpeedy  as  poffible,  and  you  will  highly  oblige 
*  Your  conftant  reader  and  admirer, 

*   DULCIBELLA   THANKLEY.* 

Ordered,  That  the  infpeclor  I  employ  about  wonders, 
enquire  at  the  Golden-Lion,  oppofite  to  the  Half-Moon 
Tavern  in  Drury-Lane,  into  the  merits  of  this  filent  fage, 
and  report  accordingly.  1  *. 

*  By  ST  E  E  L  E,  compofed  or  communicated  from  the  letter-box. 
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* Ques  res  infe  neque  confiliumt  neque  modum 

Habet  ullum,  earn  conjilio  regere  non  poles. 

.   Ter.  Eun.  Adi.  I.  Sc.  i. 

The  thing  that  in  itfelf  has  neither  meafure  nor  confided 
ation,  counfel  cannot  rule. 

IT  is  an  old  observation,  which  has  been  made  of  po 
liticians  who  would  rather  ingratiate  themfelves  with 
their  fovereign,  than  promote  his  real  fervice,  that  they 
accommodate  their  counfels  to  his  inclinations,  and  ad- 
vife  him  to  fuch  actions  only  as  his  heart  is  naturally  fet 
upon.  The  privy  counfellor  of  one  in  love  muft  bb- 
fcrve  the  fame  conduct,  unlefs  he  would  forfeit  the 
friendmip  of  the  perfon  who  defires  his  advice.  I  have 
known  feveral  odd  cafes  of  this  nature.  Hipparchu-s 
was  going  to  marry  a  common  woman,  but  being  refolv- 
ed  to  do  nothing  without  the  ;.dvice  of  his  friend  Phi:- 
lander,  he  confulted  him  upon  the  occaiion.  Philander 
told  him  his  mind  freely,  and  reprefented  his  miilrefs  to 
him  in  fuch  ftrong  colours,  that  the  next  morning  he  re 
ceived  a  challenge  for  his  pains,  and  before  twelve 
B  5  o'clock 
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o'clock  was  run  through  the  body  by  the  man  who  had 
aiked  his  advice.  Celia  was  more  prudent  on  the  like 
occafion.  She  defired  Leonilla  to  give  her  opinion 
freely  upon  a  young  fellow  who  made  his  addrefTes  to 
her.  LeoniHa,  to  oblige  her,  told  her  with  great  frank- 
nefs,  that  fhe  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  mottworth- 

lefu Celia,  forefeeing  what  a  character  me  was  to- 

expec"t,  begged  her  not  to  go  on,  for  that  fhe  had  beerf 
privately  married  to  him  above  a  fortnight.  The  truth 
of  it  is,  a  woman  feldom  alks  advice  before  me  has 
bought  her  wedding  clothes.  When  me  has  made  her 
©wn  choice,  for  form's  fake  fhe  fends  a  conge  cTelire  to  her 
friends.  ( 

If  we  look  into  the  fecret  fprings  and  motives  that  fet 
people  at  work  en  thefe  occafions,  and  put  them  upon 
afking  advice  which  they  never  intend  to  take  ;  I  look 
upon  it  to  be  none  of  the  leaft,  that  they  are  incapable  of  - 
keeping  a  fecret  which  is  fo  very  plealing  to  them.  A 
girl  longs  to  tell  her  confidant,  that  {he  hopes  to  be  mar 
ried  in  a  little  time,  and,  in  order  to  talk  of  the  pretty 
fellow  that  dwells  fo  much  in  her  thoughts,  afks  her  very 
gravely,  what  fhe  would  advife  her  to  do  in  a  cafe  offer 
much '  difficulty.  Why  elfe  fhould  MelilTa,  who  had 
not  a  thcufand  pounds  in  the  world,  go  into  every  quarr 
ter  of  the  town  to  afk  her  acquaintance  whether  they 
would  advife  her  to  take  Tom  Townly,  that  made  his 
addrefles  to  her  with  aneftate  of  five  thoufand  a  year  ? 
It  is  very  pleafant  on  this  occafion,  to  hear  the  lady  pro- 
pofe  her  doubts,  and  to  fee  the  pains  fhe  is  at  to  get 
over  them* 

I  muft  not  here  emit  a  praclicexvhich  is  in  ufe  among 
the  vainer  part  of  our  fex,  who  will  often  afk  a  friend's 
advice  in  relation  tos  a  fortune  whom  they  are  never 
like  to  come  at.  WILL  HONEYCOMB,  who  is  now  on 
the  verge  of  threefcore,  took  me  afide  net  long  fince, 
and  afked  me  in  his  moft  ferious  look,  whether  I  would 
advife  him  to  marry  my  Lady  Betty  Single,  who,  by 
the  way,  is  one  of  the  greateft  fortunes  about?  town.  I 
flared  him  full  in  the  face  upon  fo  ftrange  a  queftion  ; 
upon  which  he  immediately  gave  me  an  inventory  of  hci 
jewels  and  eftate,  adding,  that  he  was  refolved  to  do  no 
thing  in  a  matter  oi"  fuch  confequence  without  my  ap 
probation*. 
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probation.  Finding  he  would  have  an  anfwer,  I  told 
him,  if  he  could  get  the  lady's  confent,  he  had  mine. 
This  is  about  the  tenth  match  which,  to  my  knowledge, 
WILL  has  confulted  his  friends  upon,  without  ever  open 
ing  his  mind  to  the  party  herfelf. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  this  fubjeft  by  the  following 
letter,  which  comes  to  me  from  fome  notable  young  fe 
male  fcribe/  who,  by  the  contents  of  it,  feems  to  have 
carried  matters  fo  far,  that  (he  is  ripe  for  afking  advice  ; 
but  as  I  would  not  lofe  her  good  will,  nor  forfeit  the 
reputation  which  I  have  with  her  forwifdom,  I  (hall  on 
ly  communicate  the  letter  to  the  public,  without  re 
turning  any  anfwer  to  it. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  T^l  OW,  Sir,  the  thing  is  this :  Mr.  Shapely  is  the 

*  j^Ni    prettieft  gentleman  about  town.     He  is  very 
'  tall,  but  not  too  tall  neither.     He  dances  like  an  an- 
'  gel.     His  mouth  is  made  I  do  not  know  how,  but  it 
'  is  the  prettieft  that  I  ever  faw  in  my  life.    He  is  always 
'  laughing,  for  he  has  an  infinite  deal  of  wit.     If  you 
'  did  but  fee  how  he  rolls  his  ftockings!  He  has  a  thou- 
'  fand  pretty  fancies,  and  I  am  fure,  if  you  faw  him,  you 
'  would  like  him.     He  is  a  very  good  fcholar,  and  can 
«  talk  Latin  as  fall  as  Englifh.    I   wilh  you  could  but 
'  fee  him  dance.     Now  you  muft  underftand,  poor  Mr. 
f  Shapely  has  no  eftate  ;.  but  how  can  he  help  that  you 

*  know  ?  And  yet  my  friends  are  fo  unreafonable  as  to 

*  be  always  teazing  me  about  him,  becaufe  he   has  no 
«  eftate ;  but  I  am  fure  he  has  that  that  is  better  than  an 
'  eftate  ;  for  he  is  a  good-natured,  ingenious,  modeft,  ci- 
'  vil,  tall,  well-bred,  handfome  man-,  and  I  am  obliged 
'  to  him  for  his  civilities  ever  fince  I  faw  him-.     I  forgot 
'  to  tell  you  that  he  has  black  eyes,  and  looks  upon  me 
'  now  and  then  as  if  he  had  tears  in  them.     And  yet  my 

*  friends  are  fo  unreafonabie,  that  they  would  have  me  be 
'  uncivil  to  him.    I  have  a  good  portion  which  they  can- 

*  not  hinder  me  of,  and  I  mall  be  fourteen  on  the  zgth 
'  day  of  Auguft  next,  and  am  therefore  willing  to  fettle 

*  in  the  world  as  foon  as  I  can,  and  fo  is  Mr..  Shapely. 

*  But  every  body  I  advife  with  here  is  poor  Mr.  Shapely '& 

*  enemy*    I  defire  therefore  you  will  give  me  your  ad-   , 

B  6  vice* 
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-vice,  for  I  know  you  are  a  wife  man  ;  and  if  you  ad- 
vife  me  well,  I  anvrefolved  to  follow  it.  I  heartily 
wiih  you  could  fee  him  dance,  and  am,  Sir, 

'  Your  moil  humble  fervant, 

'  B.  D. 

He  loves  your  SPECTATORS  mightily.'  C*. 

*  By  ADD  I  SON,  dated  from  Cbelfea, 
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—  Luddus  srdo.  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  4-1 » 

Method  gives  light. 

AMONG  my  daily  Papers  which  I  beftow  on  the  pub 
lic,  there  are  fome  which  are  written  with   regu 
larity  and  method,  and  others  that  run  out  into  the  wild- 
nefs  of  thofe  compofitions  which  go  by  the  name  of  Ef- 
fays.     As  for  the  firft,  I  have  the  whole  fcheme  of  the 
difcourfe  in  my  mind  before  I  fet  pen  to  paper.     In  the 
other  kind  of  writing,  it  is  fufficient  that  I  have  feveral 
thoughts  on  a  fubjecl,  without  troubling  my  felf  to  range 
them  in  fuch  order,  that  they  may  feem  to  grow  out  of 
one  another,  and  be  difpofed  under  the  proper  heads. 
Seneca  and  Montaigne  are  patterns  for  writing  in  this 
laft  kind,  as  Tully  and  Ariiiotle  excel   in  the  other. 
When  I  read  an  author  of  genius  who  writes  without 
method,   I  fancy  my  felf  in  a  wood  that  abounds  with 
a  great  many  noble  objefts,  rifing  one  among  another  in 
the  "greateft  confuiion   and    diforder.     When   I  read  a 
methodical  difcourfe,  I  am  in  a  regular  plantation,  and 
can  place  myfelf  in  its  feveral  centers,  fo  as  to  take  a  view 
of  all  the  lines  and  walks   that  are  ftruck  from  them* 
You  may  ramble  in  the  one  a  whole  day  together,  and 
every  moment  difcover  fomething  or  other  that  is  new  to 
you  ;  but  when  you  have  done,  you  will  have  but  a 
confufed  imperfecl  notion  of  the  place :  in  the  other 
your  eye  commands  the  whole  profpeft,  and  gives  you 

fuch 
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fuch  an  idea  of  it,  as  is  not  eafily  worn  out  of  the  me 
mory. 

Irregularity  and  want  of  method,  are  only  fupporta- 
ble  in  men  of  great  learning  or  genius,  who  are  often 
too  full  to  be  exacl,  and  therefore  choofe  to  throw  down 
their  pearls  in  heaps  before  the  reader,  rather  than  be  at 
the  pains  of  ftringing  them. 

Method  is  of  advantage  to  a  work  both  in  refpec~l  to 
the  writer  and  the  reader.     In  regard  to  the  firft,  it  is  a 
great  help  to  his  invention.     When  a  man  has  planned 
his  difcourfe,  he  finds  a  great  many  thoughts  rifmg  out 
of  every  head,  that  do  not  offer  themfelves  upon  the  ge 
neral  furvey  of  a  fubjeft.     His  thoughts  are  at  the  fame 
time  more  intelligible,  and  better  difcover  their  drift 
and  meaning,  when  they  are  placed  in  their  proper  lights, 
and  follow  one  another  in  a  regular  feries,  than  when 
they  are  thrown  together  without  order  and  connexion* 
There  is  always  an  obfcurity  in  confufion,  and  the  fame 
fentence  that  would  have  enlightened  the  reader  in  one 
part  of  a  difcourfe,  perplexes  him  in  another.     For  the 
fame  reafon  likewife,  every  thought  in  a  methodical  dif 
courfe  fhews  itfelf  in  its  greateft  beauty,  as  the  federal 
figures  in  a  piece  of  painting  receive  new  grace  from  their 
difpofition  in  the  picture.     The  advantages  of  a  reader 
from  a  methodical   difcourfe,   are  correspondent   with 
thofe  of  the  writer.     He  comprehends  every  thing  ea- 
fily,  takes  it  in  with  pleafure,  and  retains  it  long. 

Method  is  not  lefs  requifite  in  ordinary  converfatioRr 
than  in  writing,  provided  a  man  would  talk  to  make 
himfelf  understood.  I,  who  hear  a  thoufand  coffee- 
houfe  debates  every  day,  am  very  fenfible  of  this  want 
of  method  in  the  thoughts  of  my  honeft  countrymen. 
There  is  not  one  difpute  in  ten  which  is  managed  in 
thofe  fchools  of  politics,  where,  after  the  three  firft 
fentences,  the  queftion  is  not  intirely  loft.  Our  difpu- 
tants  put  me  in  mind  of  the  fcuttle-fiih,  that  when  he  is 
unable  to  extricate  himfelf,  blackens  all  the  water  about 
him  until  he  becomes  invifible.  The  man  who  does  not 
know  how  to  methodize  his  thoughts,  has  always,  to 
borrow  aphrafe  from  the  DISPENSARY,  "A  barren  fu- 
««  perfluity  of  words  ;"  the  fruit  is-  loft  amidft  the  exube 
rance  of  leaves, 

Tom 
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Tom  Puzzle  is  one  of  the  mod  eminent  immethodical 
difputants  of  any  that  has  fallen  under  my  obfervation. 
Torn  has   read  enough  to  make  him  very  impertinent  ;. 
his  knowledge  is  fufiicient  to  raife   doubts,   but  not  to 
clear  them.     It  is  pit^  that  he  has  fo  much  learning,  or 
that  he  has  not  a  great  deal  more.     With  thefe  qualifi 
cations  Tom   fets    up  for   a  free-thinker,    finds  a  great 
many  things  to  blame,  in  the  conftitution  of  his  countiy, 
and  gives  ihrewd  intimations  that  he  does  not  believe 
another  world.     In  fhort    Puzzle  is  an  atheift  as  much 
as  his  parts  will  give  him  leave.     He  has  got  about  half 
a  dozen  common- place  topics,  into  which  he  never  fails 
to  turn  the  converfation,  whatever  was  the  occafion  of 
it.     Though  the  matter  in  debate  be  about  Douay  or 
Denain,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  half  his  difcourfe  runs  upon- 
the  unreafonablenefs   of  bigotry  and  prieft-craft.     This 
makes  Mr.  Puzzle  the  admiration  of  alh  thpfe  who  have 
lefs  fenfe  than  himfelf,  and  the  contempt  of  all  thofe  who 
have  more.     There  is  none  in   town  whom  Tom  dreads 
fo  much  as   my  friend  Will   Dry.     Will,  who  is    ac 
quainted  with  Tom's  logic,  when  he  finds  him  running 
off  the  queftion,  cuts  him   fhort  with  "a  "  What  then  ? 
**  WTe  allow  all  this  to  be  true ;  but  what  is  it  to  our 
"  prefent  purpofe?"  I  have  known  Tom  eloquent  half 
an  hour  together,  and  triumphing,  as  he  thought,  in  the 
fuperiority  of  the  argument,  when  he  has  been  nonplufled 
on  a  fudden  by  Mr.  Dry's  defiring  him  to  tell  the  com 
pany  what  it  was  that  he  endeavoured  to  prove.  In  fhort, 
Dry  is  a  man  of  a  clear  methodical  head,  but  few  words, 
and  gains  the  fame  advantage  over  Puzzle,  that  a  fmall 
body  of  regular  troops  would  gain  over  a  numberlefs  un- 
difciplined  militia.  C*» 

*  ByAD.Diso-N,  dated  from.  Cbttfta. 
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An  me  ludit  amalilis 

Infanm  ?    audire  &  1:1  dear  pios- 
Ermre  per  lucos,  amoente 

Quos  &  ajuee  JwDftmt  &  dune. 

Hor.  4  Od.  iir. 


-Does  airy  fancy  cheat 

11    __t »J_     *«.1,     »U_ 


My  mind,  well-pleas'd with  the  deceit? 
I  feem  to  hear,  I  feem  to  move, 
And  wander  thro'  the  happy  grove, 
Where  fmooth  fprings  flow,  and  rnurm'ring  breeze- 
Wantons  through  the  waving  trees.  CREECH. 

SIR, 

HAVING  lately  read  your  EiTay  on  the  Pleafures  of 
the  Imagination*,  I  was  fo  taken  with  your 
thoughts  upon  fome  of  our  Englifh  gardens,  that  I  can- 
not  forbear  troubling  you  with  a  letter  upon  that  fub- 
jec"t.  I  am  one,  you  mult  know,  who  am  looked  upon 
as  an  humourift  in  gardening.  I  have  feveral  acres  about 
my  houfe,  which  1  call  my  garden,  and  which  a  Ikilful 
gardener  would  not  know  what  to  call.  It  is  a  confu- 
iion  of  kitchen  and  parterre,  orchard  and  flower  garden, 
which  lie  fo  mixt  andinterwoven  with  one  another,  that 
if  a  foreigner,  who  had  feen  nothing  of  our  country, 
fhould  be  conveyed  into  my  garden  at  his  firft  landing,  he- 
would  look  upon  it  as  a  natural  wildernefs,  and  one  of 
the  uncultivated  parts  of  our  country.  My  flowers  grow- 
up  in  feveral  parts  of  the  garden  in  the  greateft  luxuri- 
ancy  and  profufion.  I  am  fo  far  from  being  fond  of  any 
particular  one,  by  reafon  of  its  rarity,  that  if  I  meet  with 
any  one  in  afield  which  pleafes  me,  I  give  it  a  place  in 
my  garden.  By  this  means,  when  a  ftranger  walks  with 
me,  he  is  furprtfed  to  fee  feveral  large  fpots  of  ground 

*  .See  SPECT,  YoL  VI.  N°  41.1  to  N°  421,  inclufive. 

covered 
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covered  with  ten  thoufand  different  colours,  and  has  of 
ten  fingled  out  flowers  that  he  might  have  met  with  un 
der  a  common  hedge,  in  a  field,  or  in  a  meadow,  as  fome 
of  the  greateft  beauties  of  the  place.  The  only  method 
I  obferve  in  this  particular,  is  to  range  in  the  fame  quar 
ter  the  produces  of  the  fame  feafon,  that  they  may  make 
their  appearance  together,  and  compofe  a  picture  of  the 
greateft  variety.  Ther-e  is  the  fame  irregularity  in  my 
plantations,  which  run  into  as  great  a  wildnefs  as  their 
nature  will  permit.  I  take  in  none  that  do  not  natu 
rally  rejoice  in  the  foil,  and  am  pleafed  when  I  am  walk 
ing  in  a  labyrinth  of  my  own  raifing,  not  to  know  whe 
ther  the  next  tree  I  (hall  meet  with  is  an  apple,  or  an  oak, 
an  elm,  or  a  pear-tree.  My  kitchen  has  likewife  its 
particular  quarters  affigned  it ;  for  befides  the  wholefome 
luxury  which  that  place  abounds  with,  I  have  always 
thought  a  kitchen  garden  a  more  pleafant  light,  than  the 
fineft  orangery  or  artificial  green-houfe.  I  love  to  fee; 
every  thing  in  its  perfection,  and  am  more  pleafed  to 
furvey  my  rows  of  colworts  and  cabbages,  with  a  thou 
fand  namelefs  pot-herbs,  fpringing  up  ia  their  full  fra- 
grancy  and  verdure,  than  to  fee  the  tender  plants  of  fo 
reign  countries  kept  alive  by  artificial  heats,  or  wither 
ing  in  an  air  and  foil  that  are  not  adapted  to  them.  I 
inuft  not  omit,  that  there  is  a  fountain  rifing  in  the  upper 
part  of  my  garden,  which  forms  a  little  wandring-rill, 
and  adminifters  to  the  pleafure,  as  well  as  the  plenty  of 
the  place.  I  have  fo  conducted  it,  that  it  vifits  moft  of 
my  plantations ;  and  have  taken  particular  care  to  let  it 
run  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  would  do  in  an  open  field, 
fo  that  it  generally  paffes  through  banks  of  violets  and 
primrofes,  plats  of  willow,  or  other  plants,  that  feem  to 
be  of  its  own  producing.  There  is  another  circumftance 
in  which  I  am  very  particular,  or  as  my  neighbours  call 
me,  very  whimfical :  as  my  garden  invites  into  it  all  the 
birds  of  the  country,  by  offering  them  the  conveniency 
of  fprings  and  (hades,  folitude  andfhelter,  I  do  not  fuf- 
ferany-one  to  deftroy  their  nefts  in  the  fpring,  or  drive 
them  from  their  ufual  haunts  in  fruit-time ;  I  value  my 
garden  more  for  being  full  of  blackbirds  than  cherries, 
and  very  frankly  give  them  fruit  for  their  fongs.  By 
this  means  I  have  always  the  mafic  of  the  feafon  in  its 

perfection, 
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perfection,  and  am  highly  delighted  to  fee  the  jay  or 
the  thrulh  hopping  about  my  walks,  and  fhooting  before 
my  eyes  acrofs  the  feveral  little  glades  and  alleys  that  I 
pa'fs  through.  I  think  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  gar 
dening  as  of  poetry :  your  makers  of  parterres  and  flow 
er-gardens,  are  epigrammatifts  and  fonneteers  in  this 
art :  contrivers  of  bowers  and  grottos,  treillages  and  caf- 
cades,  are  romance  writers.  Wife  and  London  are  OUF 
heroic  poets ;  and  if,  as  a  critic,  I  may  fingle  out  any 
paflage  of  their  works  to  commend,  I  mail  take  notice  of 
that  part  in  the  upper  garden,  at  Kenfmgton,  which  was 
at  firft  nothing  but  a  gravel  pit.  It  mull  have  been. a  finer 
genius  for  gardening,  that  could  have  thought  of  form 
ing  fuch  an  unfightly  hollow  into  fo  beautiful  an  area, 
and  to  have  hit  the  eye  with  fo  uncommon  and  agreea 
ble  a  fcene  as  that  which  it  is  now  wrought  into.  To 
give  this  particular  fpot  of  ground  the  greater  effect, 
they  have  made  a  very  pleafing  contraft ;  for  as  on  one 
fide  of  the  walk  you  fee  this  hollow  bafon,  with  its  feve 
ral  little  plantations,  lying  fo  conveniently  under  the 
eye  of  the  beholder ;  on  the  other  fide  of  it  there  ap 
pears  a  feeming  mount,  made  up  of  trees  riling  one, 
nigher  than  another,  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the 
center.  A  fpectator  who  has  not  heard  this  account  of 
it,  would  think  this  circular  mount  was  not  only  a  real 
one,  but  that  it  had  been  actually  fcooped  out  of  that 
hollow  fpace  which  I  have  before  mentioned.  I  never 
yet  met  with  any  one  who  has  walked  in  this  garden, 
who  was  not  ftruck  with  that  part  of  it,  which  I  have 
here  mentioned.  As  for  myfelf,  you  will  find,  by  the 
account  which  I  have  already  given  you,* that  my  com- 
pofitions  in  gardening  are  altogether  after  the  Pindaric 
manner,  and  run  into  the  beautiful  wildnefs  of  nature, 
without  affecting  the  nicer  elegancies  of  art.  What  I  an\ 
now  going  to  mention,  will,  perhaps,  deferve  your  at 
tention  more  than  any  thing  I  gave  yet  faid.  I  find  that 
in  the  difcourfe  which  I  fpoke  of  at  the  beginning  of  my 
letter,  you  are  againft  filling  an  Englifh  garden  with 
evergreens  ;  and  indeed  I  am  fo  far  of  your  opinion,  that 
I  can  by  no  means  think  the  verdure  of  an  ever-greerj 
comparable  to  that  which  (hoots  out  annually,  and 
clothes  our  trees  in  the  fumrner  feafon.  But  I  have  often, 
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wondered  that  thofe  who  are  like  myfelf,  and  love  to 
live  in  gardens,  have  never  thought  of  contriving  a  Win- 
tcr-gardtnt  which  would  ccnflft  of  fuch  trees  only  as  ne 
ver  caft  their  leaves.     We  have  very  often  little  {hatches 
of  funfhine  and  fair  weather  in  the  moil  uncomfortable 
parts  of  the  year,  and   have  frequently  feveral  days  in 
./November  and  January,  that  are  as  agreeable  as  any  in 
the  fineft   months.     At  fuch  times,  therefore,   I   think 
there  could  not  be  a  greater  pleafure,  than  to  walk  in 
fhch  a  Winter- garden  as  I  have  propofed.     In   the  fum- 
mer-feafcn  the  whole  country  blooms,  and  is  a  kind  of 
garden  ;  for  which  reafcn  we  are  not  fo  fenfible  of  thofe 
beauties  that  at  this  time  may  be  every  where  met  with  ; 
but  when  nature  is  in  her  defolation,  and  prefents  us 
with  nothing  but  bltak  rnd  barren   profpects,  there  is 
fomethi&g  unfpeakabiy  chearful   in  a  fpot  of  ground 
which  is  covered  with  trees  that  fmile  amidft  all  the  ri 
gour  of  winter,  and  give  us  a  view  of  the  moft  gay  fea- 
ion  in  the  midrt  of  that  which  is  the  moft  dead  and  me 
lancholy.     I  have  fo  far  indulged  myfelf  in  this  thought, 
that  I  have  fet  apart  a  whole  acre  of  ground  for  the  exe 
cuting  of  it.     r\  he  walls  are  covered  with  ivy  inftead  of 
vines.     The  laurel,  the  horn-beam,  and  the  holly,  with 
many  other  trees  and  plants  of  the  fame  nature,  grow  fo 
thick  in  it  that  you  cannot  imagine  a  more  lively  fcene* 
The  glowing  rednefs  of  the  berries  with  which  they  are 
hung  at  this  time,  vies  with  the  verdure  of  their  leaves, 
and  are  apt  to  infpire  the  heart  of  the  beholder  with  that 
vernal  delight  which  you  have  fomewhere  taken  notica 
of  in   your  former  Papers*.     It  is  very  pleafant,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  fee  the  feveral  kinds  of  birds  retiring  into 
this  little  green  fpot,  and  enjoying  themfelves  among  the 
branches  and  foliage,  when  my  great  garden,  which  I 
have  before  mentioned  to  you,  does  not  afford  a  finglo 
Jeaf  for  their  fhelter. 

You  muft  know,  Sir,-  that  I  look  upon  the  pleafure 
which  we  take  in  a  garden,  as  one  of  the  mcft  innocent 
delights  in  human  life.  A  garden  was  the  habitation  of 
cur  firft  parents  before  the  fall.  It  is  naturally  apt  to  fill 
the  mind  with  calmnefs  and  tranquillity,  and  to  lay  all 

*  SeeSrECT.  Voi,  V,  K°  393. 
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its  turbulent  pafiions  at  reft.  It  gives  us  a  great  infight 
into  th«  contrivance  znd  wifdom  of  Providence,  and 
fuggetfs  innumerable  fubjefls  for  meditation.  I  cannot 
but  think  the  very  complacency  and  fatisfatftion  which  a 
man  takes  in  thefe  works  of  nature,  to  be  a  laudable,  if 
not  a  virtuous  habit  of  mind,  lor  all  which  reafons  I 
hope  you  will  pardon  the  length  of  my  prefent  letter. 

1  am, 
C*.  S  I  R,  &c. 

*  By  ADD  ISDN,  dated  from  Cbelfta. 
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Ufus 

Quern  penes  arlitrium  eftt  &  Jus  vff  nor  ma--   •• 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  71, 
Famion,  fole  arbiter  of  drefs. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

IT  happened  lately,  that  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
many  things  to  buy  for  his  family,  would  oblige  me 
to  walk  with  him  to  the  (hops.  He  was  very  nice  in  his 
way,  and  fond  of  having  every  thing  (hewn,  which  at 
firft  made  me  very  uneafy  ;  but  as  his  humour  ftill  conti 
nued,  the  things  which  I  had  been  flaring  at  along  with 
him,  began  to  fill  my  head,  and  led  me  into  a  fet  of  amu- 
fing  thoughts  concerning  them. 

I  fancied  it  mud  be  very  furprifing  to  any  one  who 
enters  into  a  detail  of  fafhions,  to  confider  how  far  the 
vanity  of  mankind  has  laid  itfelf  out  in  drefs,  what  a 
prodigious  number  of  people  it  maintains,  and  what  a 
circulation  of  money  it  occafions.  Providence  in  this 
cafe  makes  ufe  of  the  folly  which  we  will  not  give  up, 
and  it  becoir.es  instrumental  to  the  fupport  of  thufe  who 
are  willing  to  labour.  Hence  it  is  that  fringe-makers* 
lace-men,  tire-women,  and  a  number  of  other  trades, 
which  would  be  ufelefs  in  a  fimple  ftate  of  nature,  draw 

their 
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their  fubfiftence;  though  it  is  feldom  feen  that  fuch  as 
thefe  are  extremely  rich,  becaufe  their  original  fault  of 
being  founded  upon  vanity,  keeps  them  poor  by  the 
light  inconftancy  of  its  nature.  The  variablenefs  of 
faftiion  turns  the  ftream  of  bufmefs,  which  flows  from  it, 
now  into  one  channel,  and  anon  into  another ;  fo  that 
the  different  fets  of  people  fink  or  flourifh  in  their  turn? 
by  it. 

From  the  fhops  we  retired  to  the  tavern,  where  I  found 
my  friend  exprefs  fo  much  fatisfaction  for  the  bargains 
he  had  made,  that  my  moral  reflections  (if  I  had  told 
them)  might  have  pafled  for  a  reproof;  fo  I  chofe  rather 
to  fall  in  with  him,  and  let  the  difcourfe  run  upon  the 
ufe  of  fafhion-s. 

Here  we  remembered  how  much  man  is  governed  by 
his  fenfes,  how  livelily  he  is  ftruck  by  the  objects  which 
appear  to  him  in  an  agreeable  manner,  how  much  clothes 
contribute  to  make  us  agreeable  objects,  and  how  much 
we  owe  it  to  ourfelves  that  we  fhould  appear  fo*. 

We  confidered  man  as  belonging  tofocieties ;  focieties 
as  formed  of  different  ranks  diftinguimed  by  habits,  that 
all  proper  duty  or  refpect  might  attend  their  appearance. 

We  took  notice  of  feveral  advantages  which  are  met 
with  in  the  occurrences" of  con verfation  :  how  the  bafhful 
man  has  been  fometimes  fo  raifed,  as  to  exprefs  himfelf 
with  an  air  of  freedom,  when  he  imagines  that  his  habit 
introduces  him  to  company  with  a  becoming  manner ;  and 
again,  how  a  fool  in  fine  clothes  fhall  be  fuddenly  heard 
with  attention,  till  he  has  betrayed  himfelf;  whereas  a 
man  of  fenfe,  appearing  with  a  drefs  of  negligence,  {halt 
be  but  coldly  received,  till  he  be  proved  by  time,  and 
eftablifhed  in  a  character.  Such  things  as  thefe  we 
could  recollect  to  have  happened  to  our  own  knowledge 
fo  very  often,  that  we  concluded  the  author  had  his  rea- 
fons,  who  advifes  his  fon  to  go  in  drefs  rather  above  his 
fortune  than  under,  itf. 

At  laft  the  fubject  feemed  fo  confiderable,  that  it  was 
propofed  to  have  a  repofitory  built  for  fafhions,  as  there 
are  chambers  for  medals  and  other  rarities.  The  build- 

*  SPECT.  Vol.  V.  No.  360. 
i  Os  BO  RUE'S  Advice  to  his  Son, 
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ing  may  be  fhaped  as  that  which  {lands  among  the  pyra 
mids,  in  the  form  of  a  woman's  head*.  This  may  be 
raifed  upon  pillars,  whofe  ornaments  (hall  bear  a  juft 
relation  to  the  defign.  Thus  there  may  be  an  imitation 
of  fringe  carved  in  the  bafe,  a  fort  of  appearance  of  lace 
in  the  frieze,  and  a  reprefentation  of  curling  locks,  with 
bows  of  ribbon  Hoping  over  them,  may  fill  up  the  work 
of  the  cornifh.  The  inlide  may  be  divided  into  two 
apartments  appropriated  to  each  fex.  The  apartments 
may  be  filled  with  fhelves,  on  which  boxes  are  to  ftand 
as  regularly  as  books  in  a  library.  Thefe  are  to  have 
folding-doors,  which,  being  opened,  you  are  to  behold  a 
baby  dreffed  out  in  fome  falhion  which  has  flourilhed, 
axd  Handing  upon  a  pedeftal,  where  the  time  of  its  reign 
is  marked  down.  For  its  farther  regulation,  let  it  be 
ordered,  that  every  one  who  invents  a  fafhion  fhall  bring 
in  his  box,  whofe  front  he  may  at  pleafure  have  either 
worked  or  painted  with  fome  amorous  or  gay  device, 
that,  like  books  with  gilded  leaves  and  covers,  it  may 
the  foonerdraw  the  eyes  of  the  beholders.  And  to  the 
end  that  thefe  may  be  preferved  with  all  due  care,  let 
there  be  a  keeper  appointed,  who  fhall  be  a  gentleman 
qualified  with  a  competent  knowledge  in  clothes  j  fo  that 
by  this  means  the  place  will  be  a  comfortable  fupport  for 
fome  beau  who  has  fpent  his  eftate  in  drefling. 

The  reafons  offered  by  which  we  expefted  to  gain  the 
approbation  of  the  public,  were  as  follow. 

Firft,  That  every  one  who  is  confiderable  enough  to 
be  a  mode,  and  has  any  imperfection  of  nature  or  chance, 
which  it  is  poffible  to  hide  by  the  advantage  of  cloaths, 
may,  by  coming  to  this  repofitory,  be  furnimed  herfelf, 
and  furnifh  all  who  are  under  the  fame  misfortune,  witk 
the  moft  agreeable  manner  of  concealing  it ;  and  that  on 
the  other  fide,  every  one  who  has  any  beau  ty  in  face  or 
fhape,  may  alfo  be  furnifhed  with  the  moft  agreeable 
manner  of  fhewing  it. 

Secondly,  That  whereas  fome  of  our  young  gentlemen, 
who  travel,  give  us  great  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  they  on 
ly  go  abroad  to  make  or  improve  a  fancy  for  drefs,  a 
project  of  this  nature  may  be  a  means  to  keep  them  at 

*  The  S^hiar. 
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home,  which  is  in  effed  the  keeping  of  fo  much  money 
in  the  kingdom,  And  perhaps  the  balance  of  fafnicn  in 
Europe,  which  now  leans  upon  the  fide  of  France,  may 
be  fo  altered  for  the  future,  that  it  may  become  as  com 
mon  with  Frenchmen  to  come  to  England  for  their  fi- 
nifhing  iiroke  of  breeding,  as  it  has  been  for  Englifh- 
men  to  go  to  France  for  it, 

Thirdly,  "Whereas  feveral  great  fcholars,  who  might 
have  been  othervvife  ufeful  to  the  world,  have  fpent  their 
time  in  ftudying  to  defcribe  the  drcfies  of  the  ancients 
from  dark  hints,  which  they  are  fain  to  interpret  and 
fupport  with  much  learning  ;  it  will  from  henceforth 
happen,  that  they  lhall  be  freed  from  the  trouble,  and 
the  world  from  ufelefs  volumes.  This  prcjecl  will  be  a 
regiftry,  to  which  potterity  may  have  recourfe,  for  the 
clearing  fuch  obfcure  paffages  as  tend  that  way  in  au 
thors ;  and  therefore  we  (hall  not  for  the  future  fubmit 
ourfelves  to  the  learning  of  etymology,  which  might  per- 
fuade  the  age  to  come,  that  the  farthingale  was  worn 
for  cheapnefs,  or  the  furbelow  for  warmth. 

Fourthly,  Whereas  they  who  are  old  themfelves,  hare 
often  a  way  of  railing  at  the  extravagance  of  youth, 
and  the  whole  age  in  which  their  children  live  ;  it  is 
hoped  that  this  ill-humour  will  be  much  fuppreffed, 
when  we  can  have  recourfe  to  the  falhions  of  their 
times,  produce  them  in  our  vindication,  and  be  able  ?p 
£hcw,  that  it  might  have  been  as  expenfive  in  Queen  Eli 
zabeth's  time  only  to  warn  and  quill  a  ruff,  as  it  is  HOW 
to  buy  cravats  or  neck  handkerchiefs.  .  ;jjS 

We  defire  alfo  to  have  it  taken  notice  of,  that  becaufe 
we  would  (hew  a  particular  refpecl  to  foreigners,  which 
may  induce  them  to  perfect  their  breeding  here  in  a  know 
ledge  which  is  very  proper  for  pretty  gentlemen,  we 
have  conceived  the  motto  for  the  houfe  in  the  learned 
language.  There  is  to  be  a  piclureover  the  door,  wkh 
a  looking- glafs  and  a  dreffmg  chair  in  the  middle  of  it  : 
then  on  one  lide  are  to  be  feen,  above  one  another,  patch- 
boxes,  pin-cufhions,  and  little  bottles ;  on  the  other, 
powder- bags,  puffs,  combs,  andbrulhcs;  beyond  thefe, 
fvvords  with  fine  knots,  whofe  points  are  hidden,  and  fans 
almoft  clofed,  with  the  handles  downward,  are  to  ftand 
out  interchangeably  from  the  fides,  until  they  meet  at 

at 
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at  the  top,  and  form  a  femicircle  over  the  reft  of  the  fi 
gures  :  beneath  all,  the  writing  is  to  run  in  this  pretty- 
founding  manner : 

Adefte*  O  quotquotfunt,  Veneres,  Gratics,  Cupidiuss, 
En  wbis  adfunt  in  promptu 
Faces,  •vinculatfplcida\ 
Hinc  eligite,fumite,  regite. 

All  ye  Venufes,  Graces,  and  Cupids,  attend : 

J$ee  prepared  to  your  hands 

Darts,  torches,  and  bands  : 
Your  weapons  here  choofe,  and  your  empire  extend. 

I  am,  SI  R, 

Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

A._B. 

The  propofal  of  my  correfpondent  I  cannot  but  look 
•upon  as  an  ingenious  method  of  placing  perfons  (whofe- 
parts  make  them  ambitious  to  exert  theinfelves  in  frivo 
lous  things)  in  a  rank  by  themfelves.  In  order  to  this, 
I  would  propofe  that  there  be  a^ooard  of  directors  of  the 
faihionable  fociety ;  and  becaufe  it  is  a  matter  of  too 
much  weight  for  a  private  man  to  determine  alone,  I 
fhould  be  highly  obliged  to  py  correfpohdents  if  they 
would  give  in  lifts  of  perfons  qualified  for  this  truft.  If 
the  chief  coffee-houfes,  the  converfations  of  which  places 
are  carried  on  by  perfons,  each  of  whom  has  his  little 
number  of  followers  and  admirers,  would  name  from 
among  themfelves  two  or  three  to  be  inferted,  they  mould 
be  put  up  with  great  faithfulnefs.  Old  baaus  are  to? 
be  prefented  in  the  firft  place ;  but  as  that  feel,  with  re 
lation  to  drefs,  is  almoft  extinct,  it  will,  I  fear,  be  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  to  take  in  all  time  fervers,  properly  fo 
deemed  ;  that  is/  fuch  as,  without  any  conviction  of 
confcience,  or  view  of  intereft,  change  with  the  world, 
and  that  merely  from  a  terror  of  being  out  of  faihion. 
Such  alfo,  who  from  facility  of  temper,  and  too  much 
obfequioufnefs,  are  vicious  againft  their  will,  and  follow 
leaders  whom  they  do  not  approve,  for  want  of  courage 
to  go  their  own  way,  are  capable  perfons  for  this  fuper- 
3  in  tendency. 
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in  tendency.  Thofe  who  are  loth  to  grow  old,  or  would 
do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  courfe  and  order  of  things, 
out  of  fondnefs  to  be  in  fafliion,  are  proper  candidates. 
To  conclude,  thofe  who  are  in  falhion  without  apparent 
merit,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  latent  qualities,  which 
would  appear  in  a  poft  of  direction  j  and  therefore  are  to 
be  regarded  in  forming  thefe  lifts.  Any  who  (hall  be 
pleafed  according  to  thefe,  or  what  further  qualifications 
may  occur  to  himfelf,  to  fend  a  lift,  is  defired  to  do  it 
within  fourteen  days  after  this  date. 

N.  B.  The  place  of  the  phyfician  to  this  fociety,  ac 
cording  to  the  laft  mentioned  qualification,  is  already  «n- 

T*. 

*  By  ST-EELE. 
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*—  Dare  jura,  mantis.  Hor.  Ars,  Poet.  398, 

To  regulate  the  matrimonial  life. 

MANY  are  the  epiftles  I  every  day  receive  from 
hufbands,  who  complain  of  vanity,  pride,  but 
above  all,  ill-nature  in  their  wives.  I  cannot  tell  how  it 
is,  but  I  think  I  fee  in  all  their  letters  that  the  caufe  of 
their  uneafmefs  is  in  themfelves ;  and  indeed  I  have 
liardly  ever  obferved  the  married  condition  unhappy, 
but  for  want  of  judgment  or  temper  in  the  man,  The 
truth  is,  we  generally  make  love  in  a  ftile,  and  with  fen- 
timents  very  unfit  for  ordinary  life  :  they  are  half  thea 
trical,  half  romantic.  By  this  means  we  raife  our  ima 
ginations  to  what  is  not  to  be  expected  in  human  life-; 
and  becaufe  we  did  not  beforehand  think  of  the  cieature 
we  are  enamoured  of,  as  fubjeft  to  difhonour,  age,  fick- 
nefs,  impatience,  or  fullennefs,  but  altogether  confi- 
4ered  her  as  the  object  of  joy,  human  nature  itfelf  is 

often 
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often  imputed  to  her  as  her  particular  imperfection  or 
defed. 

I  take  it  to  be   a  rule  proper  to  be  obferved  in  all  oc 
currences  of  life,  but  more  efpecially  in  thedomeftic  or 
matrimonial  part  of  it,  to  preferve  always  a  difpofition. 
to  be  pleafed.     This  cannot  be  fupported  but  by  con- 
fidering  things  in  their  right  light,    and  as  nature  has 
formed  them,  and  not  as  our  own  fancies  or  appetites 
would  have  them.     He  then  who  took  a  young  lady  to 
his  bed,  with  no  other  confideration  than  the  cxpecla- 
tion  of  fcenes    of  dalliance,  and   thought  of  her  (as  I 
faid  before)   only  as  Ihe  was  to  adminifter  to  the  gratifi 
cation  of  defire;  as  that  defire  flags,  will,  without  her 
fault,   think  her  charms   and  her   merit  abated :  from 
hence  muft  follow  indifference,  diilike,  peevimnefs,  and 
rage.     But  the  man   who   brings  his  reafon  to  fupport 
his  paflioR,  and  beholds  what  he  lores,  as  liable  to  all  the 
calamities  of  human  life  both  in  body  and  mind,  and 
even  at  the  beft  what  muft  bring  upon  him  new  cares 
and  new  relations ;   fuch  a  lover,  I  fay,  will  form  him- 
felf  accordingly,  and  adapt  his  mind  to  the  nature  of 
his  circumftances.     This  latter  perfon  will  be  prepared 
to  be   a  father,  a   friend,  an  advocate,   a  fteward  for 
people  yet  unborn,  and  has  proper  affections  ready  for 
every  incident  in  the  marriage  irate.     Such  a  man  can 
hear  the  cries  of  children  with  pity  inftead  of  anger ; 
and  when  they  run  over  his  head,  he  is  not  difturbed  at 
their  noife,  but  is  glad  of  their  mirth  and  health.   Tom 
Trufty  has  told  me,  that  he  thinks  it  doubles  his  atten 
tion  to  the  moft  intricate  affair  he  is  about,  to  hear  his 
children,  for  whom  all   his  cares  are  applied,  make  a 
noife  in  the  next  room:  on  the  other  fide,  Will  Spark - 
ifh  cannot  put  on  his  perriwig,  or  adjuft  his  cravat  at  the 
glafs,   for  the  noife  of  thofe  damned  nurfes  and  fqnal- 
ling  brats ;  and  then  ends  with  a  gallant  reflection  upon 
the  comforts  of  matrimony,  runs  out  of  the  hearing,  and 
drives  to  the  chocolate  houfe. 

According  as  the  hufband  is  difpofed  in  himfclf, 
every  circumftance  of  his  life  is  to  give  him  torment  or 
pleafure.  When  the  affection  is  well  placed,  and  fup 
ported  by  the  confiderations  of  duty,  honour,  and  friend- 
fhip,  which  are  in  the  higheft- degree  engaged  in  this  ;il- 
VOL.  VII,.  C  liancc, 
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Jiance,  there  can  nothing  rife  in  the  common  courfe  of 
life,  or  from  the  blows  or  favours  of  fortune,  in  which 
a  man  will  not  find  matters  of  fome  delight  unknown, 
to  a  fingle  condition. 

He  who  fincerely  loves  his  wife  and  family,  and  flu- 
dies  to  improve  that  affection  in  himfclf,  conceives  plea- 
fure  from  the  moft  indifferent  things  ;  while  the  married 
man  who  has  not  bid  adieu  to  the  fafhions  and  falfe  gal 
lantries  of  the  town,  is  perplexed  with  every  thing  around 
him.  In  both  thefe  cafes  men  cannot,  indeed,  make  a 
fillier  figure,  than  in  repeating  fuch  pleafu res  and  pains 
to  the  reft  of  the  world;  but  I  fpeak  of  them  only,  as 
they  fit  upon  thofe  who  are  involved  in  them.  As  I 
vifit  all  forts  of  people,  I  cannot  indeed  but  fmile,  when 
the  good  lady  tells  her  hufband  what  extraordinary  things 
the  child  fpoke  fmce  he  went  out.  No  longer  than 
yefterday  I  was  prevailed  with  to  go  home  with  a  fond 
hufband;  and  his  wife  told  him,  that  his  fon,  of  his  own 
head,  when  the  clock  in  the  parlour  itruck  two,  faid, 
papa  would  come  home  to  dinner  prefently.  While  the 
father  has  him  in  a  rapture  in  his  arms,  and  is  drowning 
him  with  kifles,  the  wife  tells  me  he  is  but  juft  four 
years  old.  Then  they  both  ftruggle  for  him,  and  bring 
him  up  to  me,  and  repeat  his  observation  of  two  o'clock. 
3 was  called  upon,  by  looks  upon  the  child,  and  then  at 
me  to  fay  fomething;  and  I  told  the  father  that  this  re 
mark  of  the  infant  of  his  coming  home,  and  joining  the 
time  with  it,  was  a  certain  indication  that  he  would  be  a 
great  hiftorian  and  chronologer.  They  are  neither  of 
them  fools,  yet  received  my  compliment  with  great  ac 
knowledgment  of  my  prefcience.  I  fared  very  well  at 
dinner,  and  heard  many  other  notable  fayings  of  their 
heir,  which  would  have  given  very  little  entertainment 
to  one  lefs  turned  to  reflection  than  I  was :  but  it  was  a 
pleafmg  fpecnlation  to  remark  on  the  happinefs  of  a  life, 
in  which  things  of  no  moment  give  occafion  of  hope, 
felf-fatisfaftion,  and  triumph.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
known  an  ill-natured  coxcomb,  who  has  hardly  improved 
in  any  thing  bat  bulk,  for  want  of  this  difpofition,  filence 
the  whole  family  as  a  fet  of  filly  women  and  children, 
for  recounting  things  which  were  really  above  his  own 
capacity, 

Whea 
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When  I  fay  all  this,  I  cannot  deny  but  there  are  per- 
verfe  jades  that  fall  to  men's  lots,  with  whom  it  requires 
more  than  common    proficiency  in  philofophy    to  be 
able  to  live.     When  thefe  are  joined  to  men  of  warm 
fpirits,   without  temper  or  learning  they  are  frequently 
corrected  with  ftripes ;   but  one  of  our  famous  lawyers  * 
is'  of  opinion,  that  this  ought  to  be  ufed  fparingly;   as 
I  remember,  thofe  are  his  very  words  :  but  as  it  is  pro 
per  to  draw   fome  fpiritual   ufe  out  of  all  affliclions,  I 
mould  rather  recommend  to  thofe  who  are  vifited  with 
women  of  fpirit,  to  form  themfelves  for  the  world  by 
patience  at  home.  SOCRATES,  who  is  by  all  accounts  the 
undoubted'  head  of  the  feet  of  the  hen-peck'd,  owned 
and  acknowledged  that  he  owed  great  part  of  his  virtue 
to  the  exercife  which  his  ufeful  wife  conftantly  gave  it. 
There  are  feveral  good  inftructions  may  be  drawn  from 
his  wife   anfwers  to  the  people  of  lefs  fortitude  than 
himfelf  on   her  fubjecl.     A  friend,  with  indignation, 
alked  how  fo  good  a  man  could  live  with  fo  violent  a 
creature?  He  obferved  to  him,    "  That  they  who  learn 
"  to  keep  a  good  feat  on  horfeback,  mount  the  leaft  ma 
nageable  they  can  get;  and  when  they_have  mattered 
them,  they  are  fure  never  to  be  difcompofed  on  the 
backs   of  fteeds  lefs   reftive."     At  feveral  times,  to 
different  perfons,  on  the  fame  fubjecl:  he  has  faid,    "  My 
*  dear  friend,  you  are  beholden  to  Xantippe,  that  I  bear 
'  fo  well  your  flying  out  in  a   difpute."   To  another, 
'  My  hen  clacks  very  much,  but  (he  brings  me  chickens* 
'  They  that  live  in  a  trading  llreet,  are  not  difturbed  at 
'  the  paflage  of  carts."     1  would  have,   if  pofiible,  a 
wife  man  be  contented  with  his  lot,  even  with  a  fhrew  ; 
for  though  he  cannot  make  her  better,  he  may,  you  fee, 
make  himfelf  better  by  her  means. 

But,  inftead  of  pursuing  my  dcfign  of  difplaying  con 
jugal  love  in  its  natural  beauties  and  attractions,  I  am 
got  into  tales  to  the  difadvantage  of  that  ftate  of  life. 
1  mull  fay  therefore,  that  I  am  verily  perfuaded  that 
whatever  is  delightful  in  human  life,  is  to  be  enjoyed  in 
in  greater  perfection  in  the  married,  than  in  the  {ingle 
condition.  He  that  has  this  paffion  in  perfection,  in 

*  Bra&on,    Jrce  Srr.cx.  No.  481,  Paragr,  i. 

C  2  occafions 
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occafions  of  joy,  can  fay  to  himfelf,  befides  his  own  fa- 
tisfaftion,  "  How  happy  will  this  make  my  wife  and 
•'  children!"  Upon  occurrences  of  diftrefs  or  danger 
can  comfort  himfelf,  "  But  all  this  while  my  wife  and 
"  children  are  fafe."  There  is  fomething  in  it  that 
doubles  fatisfa&ions,  becaufe  others  participate  them  ; 
and  difpels  afflictions  becaufe  others  are  exempt  from 
them.  All  who  are  married  without  this  relifh  of  their 
circumftance,  are  in  either  a  tailelefs  indolence  and  ne 
gligence,  which  is  hardly  to  be  attained,  or  elfe  live  in 
the  hourly  repetition  of  (harp  anfwers,  eager  upbraidings, 
and  diftracling  reproaches.  In  a  word,  the  married  ftate, 
with  and  without  the  affeftion  fui table  to  it,  is  the  com 
pleted  image  of  heaven  and  hell  we  are  capable  of  receiv 
ing  in  this  life.  *  T 

*  By  STEALS.   See  No.  482. 
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Refponfare  cupidinibus,  contemnere  honores, 
1 0/7 'is ,  &  infeipfo  totus  teres,  atque  rotundus. 

Hor.  2  Sat.  vii.  45. 

He,  Sir,  is  proof  to  grandeur,  pride,  or  pelf, 

And  greater  {till,  he's  mafter  of  himfelf : 

Not  to  and  fro  by  fears  and  factions  hurl'd, 

But  loofe  to  all  th'interefts  of  the  world  : 

And  while  the  world  turns  round,  entire  and  whole, 

He  keeps  the  facred  tenour  of  his  foul. 

PITT. 


T 


HE  other  day  booking  over  thofe  old  manufcripts, 
of  which  1  have  formerly  given  fome  account, 
and  which  relate  to  the  character  of  the  mighty  Phara- 
mond  of  France,  and  the  clofe  friendfhip  between  him 
aad  his  friend  Eucrate ;  T  I  found  among  the  letters  which 

had 

\  SeeSpEcr.No.  76,  No.  84,  and  No.  97 
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had  been  in  the  cuftody  of  the  latter,  an  epiftle  from  a 
country  gentleman  to  Pharamond,  wherein  he  excufes 
himfelf  from  coming  to  court.  The  gentleman,  it  feems, 
was  contented  with  his  condition,  had  formerly  been  in 
the  king's  fervice;  but  at  the  writing  the  following  letter, 
had,  from  leifure  and  reflection,  quite  another  fenfe  of 
things  than  that  which  he  had  in  the  more  aftive  part  of 
his  life. 

'  Moniieur  Chezluy  to  Pharamond. 
•  Dread  Sir, 

I  Have  from  your  own  hand  (inclofed  under  the 
cover  of  Mr.  Eucrate  of  your  Majefty's- bed-cham 
ber)  a  letter  which  invites  me  to  court.  I  underftand 
this  great  honour  to  be  done  me  out  of  refpeft  and  in 
clination  to  me,  rather  than  regard  to  your  own  fer 
vice  :  for  which  reafons  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  your 
Majefty  my  reafons  for  declining  to  depart  from  home  ; 
and  will  not  doubt  but,  as  your  motive  in  defiring  my 
attendance  was  to  make  me  an  happier  man,  when 
you  think  that  will  not  be  effected  by  ifcy  remove,  you 
will  permit  me  to  ftay  where  I  am.  Thofe,  who  have 
an  ambition  to  appear  in  courts,  have  either  an  opi 
nion  that  their  perfons  or  their  talents  are  particu 
larly  formed  for  the  fervice  or  ornament  of  that 
place;  or  elfe  are  hurried  by  downright  defire  of  gain, 
or  what  they  call  honour,  to  take  upon  themfelves 
whatever  the  generofity  of  their  matter  can  give  them 
opportunities  to  grafp  at.  But  your  goodnefs  mail 
not  be  thus  impofed  upon  by  me  :  I  will  therefore 
confefs  to  you,  that  frequent  folitude,  and  long  con- 
verfation  with  fuch  who  know  no  arts  which  polifli 
life,  have  made  me  the  plaineft  creature  in  your  domi 
nions.  Thofe  lefs  capacities  of  moving  with  a  good 
grace,  bearing  a  ready  affability  to  all  around  me,  and 
afting  with  eafe  before  many,  have  quite  left  me.  I  am 
come  to  that,  with  regard  to  my  perfcfi,  that  I  con- 
fider  it  only  as  a  machine  I  am  obliged  to  take  care  of, 
in  order  to  enjoy  my  foul  in  its  faculties  with  alacrity  ; 
well  remembring,  that  this  habitation  of  clay  will 
in  a  few  years  be  a  meaner  piece  of  earth  than  any 
utenfil  about  my  houfe.  When  this  is,  as  it  really  Is, 
C3  «"the 
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|  the  moft  frequent  reflection,  I  have,  you  will  eafily 
t  imagine  how  well  I  fhould  become  a  drawing-room  : 
add  to  this,  what  (hall  a  man  without  defires  do  about 
the  generous -Pharamond?  Monfieur  Eucratc  has  hinted 
to  me,  that  you  have  thoughts  of  diftinguifhing  me  with 
titles.  As  for  myfelf,  in  the  temper  of  my  prefent 
mind,  appellations  of  honour  would  but  embarrafs  dif- 
courfe,  and  new  behaviour  towards  me  perplex  me  in 
every  habitude  of  life.  I  am  alfo  to  acknowledge  to 
you,  that  my  children,  of  whom  your  Majefty  con- 

*  defcended  to  inquire,  are  all  of  them  mean,  both  in 

*  their  perfons  and  genius.     The  eftate  my  eldeft  fon  13 
heir  to,  is  more  than  he  can  enjoy  with  a  good  grace. 
My  felf-love  will  not  carry  me  fo   far  as  to  impofe 

4  upon  mankind  the  advancement  of  perfons  (merely  for 

*  their  being  related  to  me)  into  hign  diftinclions,  who 
'  ought  for  their  own  fakes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  pub- 
'  lie,  to  affeft  obfcurity.    I  wifli,  my  generous  prince* 

1  *  as  it  is  in  your  power  to  give  honours  and  offices,  it 
'  were  alfo  to  give  talents  fuitable  to  them :  were  it  fo, 

*  the  noble  Pharamond  would  reward  the  zeal  of  my 
'  youth  with  abilities  to  do  him  fervice  in  my  age. 

'  Thofe  who  accept  of  favour   without  merit,  fup- 

*  port  themfelves  in  it  at  the  expence  of  your  Majefty. 
«  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Sir,  this  is  the  reafon  that 

*  we  in  the  country  hear  fo  often  repeated  the  word 
?  prerogative.     That  part  of  your  law  which  is  referved 

*  in  yourfelf  for  the   readier  fervice  and  good  of  the 

*  public,  flight  men  are  eternally   buzzing  in  our  cars 

*  to  cover  their  own  follies  and  mifcarriages.     It  would 

*  be  ail  addition  to  the  high  favour  you  have  done  me, 

*  if  you  would  let  Eucrate  fend  me  word  how  often,  and 

*  in  what  cafes  you  allow  a  conllable  to  infift  upon  the 

*  prerogative.     Frtfm  the  higheft  to  the  loweft  officer  in 

*  your    dominions,    fomething   of  their  own  carriage 

*  they  would  exempt  from  examination  under  the  fhelter 

*  of  the  word  prerogative.    I  would  fain,  moft  noble 

*  Pharamond,  fee  one  of  your  officers  aflert  your  preroga- 

*  tive  by  good  and  gracious  aclions.   When  is  it  ufed  to 

*  help  the  afflicted,  to  refcuc  the  innocent,  to  comfort 

*  the     ft  ranger?    Uncommon   methods,  apparently  un- 

*  dertakcn  to  attain  worthy  endsj,  would  never  make 

'  power 
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'  power  invidious.  You  fee,  Sir,  I  talk  to  you  \yith  the 
'  freedom  your  noble  nature  approves  in  all  whom  you 

*  admit  to  your  converfation. 

'  But,  to  return'  to   your  Majefty's  letter,  I  humbly 

*  conceive,    that    all    diftinftions    are    ufeful  to   men, 

*  only  as  they  are  to  act  in  public ;  and  it  would  be  a 
'  romantic  'madnefs,  for  a  man  to  be  a  Lord  in  his  clofet. 
'  Nothing  can  be  honourable  to  a  man  apart  from  the 

*  world,  but  reflection  upon  worthy  actions ;  and  he  that 

*  places  honour  in  a  confcioufnefs  of  well-doing,  will 
«  have   but  little  reliih  for  any  outward  homage  that  is 
'  paid  him,  fince  what  gives  him  diftinftion  to  himfelf, 
'  cannot  come  within  the  obfervation  of  his  beholders. 
'  Thus  all  the  words  ofLordmip,  Honour,  and  Grace,  arc 
'  only  repetitions  to  a  man  that  the  King  has  ordered 

*  him  to  be  called   fo  ;  but  no  evidences  that  there  i.s 
'  any  thing  in  himfelf  that  would  give  the  man/ who 
'  applies   to  him,  thofe  ideas,   without  the  creation  of 

*  his  mafter. 

'  I  have,  mod  noble  Pharamond,  all  honours  and  all 

*  titles  in  your  approbation;  I  triumph  in  them  as  they 

*  are  your  gift,  Irefufe  them  as  they  are  to  give  me  the 

*  obfervation  of  others.  Indulge  me,  my  noble  mailer,  in 

*  this  chaftity  of  renown ;  let  me   know  myfelf  in  the 
'  favour  of  Pharamond;  andlook  down  upon  theapplaufe 

*  of  the  people.    I  am, 

'  In  all  duty  and  loyalty, 

'  Your  Majefty's  moft  obedient 
'  Subject  and  Servant, 

*  JEAN  CHE2ttft.' 
'  Sir, 

T  Need  not  tell  with  what  difadvantnges  men  of  low 
'  1  fortunes  and  great  modefty  come  into  the  world; 
c  what  wrong  meafures  their  diffidence  of  themfelves,  and 
'  fear  of  offending,  often  oblige  them  to  take;  and  what  a 
'  pity  it  is  that  their  greateft  virtues  and  qualities,  that 

*  fhould  fooneft  recommend  them,  are  the  main  obfiacles 
'  in  the  way  of  their  preferment. 

'  This,  Sir  is  my  cafe  ;  I  was  bred  at  a  country-fchool, 
'  where  I  learned  Latin  and  Greek.  The  misfortunes 
r  of  my  family  forced  me  up  to  town,  where  a  profeffion 

*  of  the  politer  fort  has  protected  me  againft  infamy  and 

WC  4  «  wantt 
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want.  I  am  now  clerk  to  a  lawyer,  and  in  times  of 
vacancy  and  recefs  from  bufinefs,  have  made  myfelf 
mafter  of  Italian  and  French  ;  and  though  the  progrcfs 
I  have  made  in  my  buiinefs  has  gained  me  reputation 
enough  for  one  of  my  ftanding,  yet  my  mind  fuggefts 
to  me  every  day,  that  it  is  not  upqn  that  foundation  I 
to  build  my  fortune. 

'  The  perfon  I  have  my  prefent  dependance  upon,  has 
it  in  his  nature  as  well  as  in  his  power,  to  advance  me, 
by  recommending  me  to  a  gentleman  that  is  going  bt- 
yond  fea  in  a  public  employment.  I  know  the  printing 
this  letter  would  point  me  out  to  thofe  I  want  con 
fidence  to  fpeak  to,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  in  your  power 
to  refufe  making  any  body  happy. 

September  o,  1712.  Yours,  &c. 

*  *  T  M.  D.  * 

**  By  STEELS. 

*  This  letter  was  written  bymr.  ROBERT  HARPER  of  Lincoln  V 
Inn,  an  eminent  conveyancer,  as  appears  from  the  original,  in  the 
author's  hand  writing,  (hewn  to  tfee  prefent  writer,  by  Mr.  HARPER^S 
/fon,  in  whofe  pollefiion  it  is.  STEEL  E  has  omitted  fome  parts  of  it, 
and  made  fome  alterations  in  it.  It  was  fent  to  the  SPECT.  Aug.  9. 
1712,  as  appears  from  the  author's  autograph  endorfement.  See  Tat. 
•with  notes  Vol.  VI.  No.  269,  p.  433. 
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Uti  non 


Compo/itus  tnelius  cum  Bitho  Bacchius  ;  in  jus 
Acres  f  roc ur runt  •-          «—    Hor.  Sat.  vii.  19. 

Who  fhall  decide  when  Doctors  difagree, 
And  founded  cafuifts  doubt  like  you  and  me  ? 

POPE. 

IT  is  fometimes  pleafant  enough  to  confider  the  diffe 
rent  notions  which  different  perfons  have  of  the  fame 
h  ing.     If  men  of  low  condition  very  often  fet  a  value  on 
things,  which  are  not  prized  by  thofe  who  are  in  a  higher 

ftation 
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ftation  of  life,  there  are  many  things  thefe  efteem  which 
are  in  no  value  among  perfons  of  an  inferior  rank.  Com 
mon  people  are,  in  particular,  very  much  aftoniihed 
when  they  hear  of  thofe  folemn  contefts  and  debates, 
which  are  made  among  the  great  upon  the  punctilios  of 
a  public  ceremony ;  and  wonder  to  hear  that  any  bufiriefs 
of  conference  (hould  be  retarded  by  thofe  little  circam- 
ftances,  v^hich,  they  reprefent  to  themfelves  as  trifling 
and  infignificant.  I  am  mightily  pleafed  with  a  porter's 
deciiion  in  one  of  Mr.  Sou  them's  plays,  which  is  founded 
upon  that  fiue  diftrefs  of  a  viltuous  woman's  marrying  a 
fecond  hufband,  while  her  firft  was  yet  living*  The 
jfirft  hufband,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  dead, 
returning  to  his  houfe  after  a  long  abfence,  raifes  a  noble 
perplexity  for  the  tragic  part  of  the  play.  In  the  mean  while, 
the  nurfe  and  the  porter  conferring  upon  the  difficulties 
that  would  enfue  in  fuch  a  cafe,  honeft  Samfon  thinks  the 
matter  may  be  eafily  decided,  and  folves  it  very  judiciou fly, 
by  the  old  proverb,  that  if  his  firft  mafter  be  ftill  living, 
'  the  man  muft  have  his  mare  again.'  There  is  nothing 
in"  my  time  which  has  fo  much  furprifed  and  confounded 
the  greateft  part  of  my  honeft  countrymen,  as  the  prefent 
controverfy  between  Count  Rechteren  and  Mon- 
fieur  Mefnager,  which  employs  the'  wife  heads  of  fo 
many  nations,  and  holds  all  the  affairs  of  Europe  in 
fufpence.  .  &I$IKJ> 

Upon  my  going  into  a  cofFee-houfe  yefterday,  and 
lending  an  ear  to  the  next  table,  which  was  encompafled 
with  a  circle  of  inferior  politicians,  one  of  them,  after 
having  read  overthe  news,  very  attentively,  broke  out  into 
the  following  remarks.  I  am  afraid,  fays  he,,  this  un 
happy  rupture  between  the  footmen  at  Utrecht  will  • 
retard  the  peace  of  Christendom.  I  wifh  the^pope  rr.ay 
not  be  at  the  bottom  of  it.  His  holinefs  has  a  very  .good 
hand  in  fomenting  a  divifion,  as  the  poor  Svvifs  Cantons 
have  lately  experienced  to  their  coil.  I£  Monfieur  What : 
d'ye  call  him's  dpmeltics  will  not  come  .to  an  accommor*- 
dation,  I  do  not  know  how  the, quarrel  can  be, snded, 
but  by  a  religious  war. 

Why  truly,  fays  a  Wifeacre,  that  fat  by  hint,  were  I 
as  the  king  of  France,  I  would  fcorn  to  take  part  with 
the  footmen  of  either   fide:  here's  all  the  bnfu.efs  or 
Europe  ft^uds  ftill,  becaufe  Monfievir  Mefnager's  man  ' 
^  5 
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had  his  head  broke.  If  Count  Reftrum*  had  given  them 
a  pot  of  ale  after  it,  all  would  have  been  well,  without 
any  of  this  buftle ;  but  they  fay  he's  a  warm  man,  and 
does  not  care  to  be  made  mouths  at. 

Upon  this,  one  that  had  held  his  tongue  hitherto,  be 
gan  to  exert  himfelf ;  declaring,  that  he  was  very  well 
pkafed  the  plenipotentiaries  of  our  Chriftian  princes  took 
this  matter  into  their  ferious  confideration  ;  for  that 
lackeys  were  never  fo  faucy  and  pragmatical  as  they  are 
now  a- days,  and  that  he  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  them  taken 
down  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  if  it  might  be  done  with 
out  prejudice  to  the  public  affairs. 

One  who  fat  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  feemed 
to  be  in  the  interefts  of  the  French  king,  told  them,  that 
they  didnot  take  the  matter  right,  for  thathis  Moft  Chrif 
tian  Majefty  did  not  refent  this  matter,  becaufe  it  was  an 
injury  done  to  Moniieur  Mefnager's  footmen;  for,  fays 
he,  what  are  Monfieur  Mefnager's  footmen  to  him  ?  but 
becaufe  it  was  done  to  his  fubjecls.  Now,  fays  he,  let 
me  tell  you,  it  would  look. very  odd  for  a  fubjecl  of 
France  to  have  a  bloody  nofe,  and  his  fovereign  not  to 
take  notice  of  it.  He  is  obliged  in  honour  to  defend 
his  people  againft  hoftilities  ;  and  if  the  Dutch  will  be 
fo  infolent  to  a  crowned  head,  as,  in  any  wife,  to  cuff 
or  kick  thofe  who  are  under  his  protection,  I  think  he  is 
in  the  right  to  call  them  to  an  account  for  it. 

This  diftinftion  fet  the  controverfy  upon  a  new  foot, 
and  feemed  to  be  very  well  approved  by  moft  that  heard 
it,  until  a  little  warm  fellow,  who  declared  himfelf  a 
friend  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  fell  moft  unmercifully 
upon  his  Gallic  Majefty,  as  encouraging  his  fubjecls  to 
make  mouths  at  their  betters,  and  afterwards  Screening 
them  from  the  punilhment  that  was  due  to  their  info- 
lence.  To  which  he  added,  that  the  French  nation  was 
fo  addicted  to  grimace,  that  if  there  was  not  a  flop  put 
to  it  at  the  general  congrefs,  there  would  be  no  walking 
the  ftreets-for  them  in  a  time  of  peace,  efpecially  if  they 
continued  matters  of  the  Weft-Indies.  The  littk  man 
proceeded  with  a  great  deal  of  warmth,  declaring,  that  if 
the  allies  were  of  his  mind,  he  would  oblige  the  French 
king  to  burn  his  gallies,  and  tolerate  the  proteftant  reli- 
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ion  in  his  dominions,  before  he  would  fheath  Ms  fword* 
e  concluded  with  calling  Moniieur  Mefnager  an  infig- 
nificant  prig. 

The  difpute  was  now  growing  very  warm,  and  one 
does  not  know  where  it  would  have  ended,  had  not  a 
young  man  of  about  one  and  twenty,  who  feems  to  have 
been  brought  up  with  an  eye  to  the  law,  taken-  the  de 
bate  into  his  hand,  and  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  nei 
ther  Count  Rechteren  nor  Monfieur  Mefnager  had  be* 
haved  themfelves  right  in  this  affair.  Count  Rechteren, 
fays  he,  fhould  have  made  affidavit  that  his  fervants  had 
been  affronted,  and  then  Monfieur  Mefnager  would  have 
done  him  juftice,  by  taking  away  their  liveries  from, 
them,  or  fome  other  way  that  he  might  have  thought 
the  moft  proper;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  if  a  man  makes  a 
mouth  at  me,  I  am  not  to  knock  the  teeth  out  of  it  for 
his  pains.  Then  again,  as  for  Monfieur  Mefnager,  up 
on  his  fervants  being  beaten,  why,  he  might  have  had 
his  ac~tion  of  aflault  and  battery.  But  as  the  cafe  no\V 
ftands,  if  you  will  have  my  opinion,  I  think  they  ought 
to  bring  it  to  referees. 

I  heard  a  great  deal  more  of  this  conference,  but  I 
muft  confefs  with  little  edification  ;  for  all  I  could  learn 
at  laft  from  thefe  honeft  gentlemen,  was,  that  the  matter 
in  debate  was  of  too  high  a  nature  for  fuch  heads  as 
theirs,  or  mine,  to  comprehend.  O*, 

*  ADD  i  SON  was  the  author  of  this  fine  banter  "on  political  fijuab- 
tles,  dated  it  feems  from  his  Office. 

*  *#*  This  day  is  publiflied,  An  Eflay  towards  a  Hiftory  of  Danc 
ing,  in  which  the  whole  art,  and  its  various  excellencies,  are  in  fome 
meafure  explained.  Containing  the  feveral  forts  of  Dancing,  antique 
and  modern,  ferious,  fcenical,  grotefque,  &c.  With  the  ufe  of  it  as  an 
cxercife,  qualification,  diverfion,  &c. 

S  fart  ant  quam  naff  us  eft  hauc  ornat.  Sp  F.  C  T.  in  folio, 

This  was  fKaver's  Book,  fo  often  mentioned  in  thefc  Papers. 


C  6  Friday, 
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482    Friday,  September  12,  1712. 

Floriferis  ut  apes  in  faltilus  omnia  lilant. 

Lucr.  iii.  ii, 

As  from  the  fweeteft  flower  the  laboring  bee 
Extracts  her  precious  fweets.  CREECH. 

WHEN  I  have  publiihed  any  fmgle  Paper  that  falls 
in  with  the  popular  tafte,  and  pleafes  more  than 
ordinary,  it  always  brings  me  in  a  great  return  of  letters. 
My  Tuefday's  difcpurfe,   wherein  I  gave  feveral  admo 
nitions  to  the  fraternity  of  the  henpecked,  has  already- 
produced  me  very  many  correfpondents ;  the  reafon  I 
cannot  guefs,  unlefs  it  be  that  fuch  a  difcourfe  is  of  ge 
neral  ufe,  and  every  married  man's  money.     An  honeil 
tradefman,   who  dates  his  letter  from  Cheapfide,  fends 
me  thanks  in  the  name  of  a  club,  who,  he  tells  me,  meet 
as  often  as  their  wives  will  give  them  leave,  and  ftay  to 
gether  till  they  are   fent  for  home.     He  informs  me, 
that  my  Paper  has  adminiftered  great  confolation  to  their 
whole  club,  and  defires  me  to  give  fome  further  account 
of  Socrates,  and  to  acquaint  them  in  whofe  reign  he 
lived,  whether  he  was  a  citizen  or  a  courtier,  whether  he 
buried  Xantippe,  with  many  other  particulars :  for  that, 
by  his  fayings,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  very  wife  man 
and  a  good  Chriftian.     Another,   who  writes  hirrrfelf 
Benjamin  Bamboo,  tells  me,  that  being  coupled  with  a 
flirew,  he  had  endeavoured  to  tame  her  By  fuch  lawful 
means  as  thofe  which  I  mentioned  in  my  laft  Tuefday's 
Paper,  and  that  in  his  wrath  he  had  often  gone  further 
than  Bra&on  always  allows  in  thofe  cafes  ;  but  that  for 
the  future  he  was  refolded  to  bear  it  like  a  man  of  tem 
per  and  learning,  and  confider  her  only  as  one  who  lives 
in  his  houfe  to  teach  him  philofophy.     Tom  Dapperwit 
fays,  that  he  agrees  with  me  in  that  whole  difcourfe,  ex 
cepting  only  the  laft  fentence,  where  I  affirm  the  married 
ftate  to  be  either  a  heaven  gj  a  hell,    Tom  has  been  at 

the 
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the  charge  of  a  penny  upon  this  occaiion  to  tell  me, 
that  by  his  experience  it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other, 
but  rather,  that  middle  kind  of  ftate,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Purgatory. 

The  fair  fex  have  likewife  obliged  me  with  their  re 
flections  upon  the  fame  difcourfe.  A  lady,  who  calls 
herfelf  Euterpe,  and  feems  a  woman  of  letters,  aflcs  me 
whether  I  am  for  eftabliming  the  Salic  law  in  every  fa 
mily,  and  why  it  is  not  fit  that  a  woman  who  has  dif- 
cretion  and  learning  mould'  fit  at  the  helm,  when  the 
hufband  is  weak  and  illiterate  ?  Another,  of  a  quite 
contrary  character,  fubfcribes  herfelf  Xantippe,  and  tells 
me  that  fhe  follows  the  example  of  her  namefake  ;  for 
being  married  to  a  bookifh  man,  who  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  world,  me  is  forced  to  take  their  affairs  into  her 
own  hands,  and  to  fpirit  him  up  now  and  then,  that  he 
may  .not  grow  mufty,  and  unfit  for  converfation. 

After  this  abridgment  of  fome  letters  which  are  come 
to  my  hands  upon  this  occafion,  I  lhall  publifli  one  of 
them  at.  large. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 
r  \7OU  have  given  us  a  lively  picTure  of  that  kind  of 

*  JL     hufband  who  comes  under  the  denomination  of 
'  the  hen-pecked ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  yon  have 
f  ever  touched  upon  one  that  is  of  the  quite  different 
«  charader,  and  who,  in  feveral  places  of  England,  goe* 
'  by  the  name  of  a  Cot-Quean.     I  lmvc  the  misfortune 

*  to.be  joined  for  life  with- one  of  this  character,  who  in 

*  reality  is  more  a  woman  than  I  am.     He  was  bred  up 
'  under  the  tuition  of  a  tender  mother,  till  me  had  made 
'  him  as  good  a  houfewife  as  herfelf.     He  could  pre- 
'  ferve  apricots,  and  make  jellies,  before  he  had  been  two 
'  years  out  of  the  nurfery.     He  was  never  fuffered  to 
'go  abroad,  for  fear  of  catching  cold:  when  he  mould 
'  have  been  hunting  down  a  buck,  he  was  by  his  mo- 
'  ther's  fide  learning  how  to  feafon  it,  or  put  it  in  cruft  ; 
'  and  was  making  paper  boats  with  his  filters,  at  an  age 

*  when  other  young  gentlemen  are  croffing  the  feas,  or 
'  travelling  into  foreign  countries.     He  has  the  whiteft 
'  hand  that  you  ever  faw  in   your  life,  and  raifes  pafte 
'  better  than  any  woman  in  England.     Thefe  qualifica- 

*  tious 
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*  tions  make  him  a  fad  hufband.     He  is  perpetually  in 

*  the  kitchen,  and  has  a  thoufand  fquabbles  with   the 
9  cook-maid.     He  is  better  acquainted  with  the  milk- 
'  fcore,  than   his  fteward's  accounts.     I  fret  to  death 
'  when  I  hear  him  find  fault  with  a  dim  that  is  not  dref- 

*  fed  to  his  liking,  and  inftru&ing  his  friends  that  dine 

*  with  him  in  the  beft  pickle  for  a  walnut,  orfauce  for 
'an  haunch  of  venifon.  With  all  this  he  is  a  very  good- 

*  natured  hufband,  and  never  fell   out  with  me  in  his 

*  life  but  once,  upon  the  over-roafting  of  a  difh  of  wild 

*  fowl.     At  the  fame  time  I  muft  own,  I  would  rather 

*  he  was  a  man  of  a  rough  temper,  that  would  treat  me 

*  harfhly  fome times,  than  of  fiich  an  effeminate  bufy 

*  nature  in  a  province  that  does  not  belong  to  him. 

*  Since  you  have  given  us  the  character  of  a  wife  who 

*  wears  the  breeches,  pray  fay  fomewhat  of  a  hufband 

*  that  wears  the  petticoat.     Why  mould  not  a  female 

*  character  be  as  ridiculous  in  a  man,  as  a  male  character 

*  in  one  of  our  fex  ? 

O.*  '  I  am,  &c.' 

*  ByAoDisoN,   dated  from  his  Office. 
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r/s 


Nee  Deus  inter  jit  t  nijt  dignus  <vindice  nocTm 

Incidtrit Hor.  Ars  Poet.  vcr.  191. 

Never  prefume  to  make  a  god  appear, 
But  for  a  bufmefs  worthy  of  a  god/6". 

ROSCOMMON. 

WE  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  greater  acl  of  uncharita- 
blenefs,  than  to  interpret  the  affli&ions  which 
befal  our  neighbours,  as  funijhments  and  judgments.  It 
aggravates  the  evil  to  him  who  fuffers,  when  he  looks 
upon  himfelf  as  the  mark  of 'divine  vengeance,  and 
abates  the  companion  of  thofe  towards  him,  who  re* 

*  The  fame  Motto  is  prefixed  to  N9  3 15, 

gard 
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gard  him  in  fo  dreadful  a  light.  This  humour  of  turn 
ing  every  misfortune  into  a  judgment,  proceeds  from 
wrong  notions  of  religion,  which  in  its  own  nature 
produces  good-will  toward  men,  and  puts  the  mildeft 
conftruclion  upon  every  accident  that  befalls  them.  In 
this  cafe,  therefore,  it  is  not  religion  that  fours  a  man's 
temper,  but  it  is  his  temper  that  fours  his  religion. 
People  of  gloomy  unchearful  imaginations,  or  of  envi 
ous  malignant  tempers,  whatever  kind  of  life  they  are 
engaged  in,  will  dilcover  their  natural  tincture  of  mind 
in  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  As  the  fined 
wines  have  often  the  tafte  of  the  foil,  fo  even. the  moft 
religious  thoughts  often  draw  fomething  that  is  particu 
lar  from  the  conflitution  of  the  mind  in  which  they 
arife.  When  folly  or  fupcrftition  ftrike  in  with  this  na 
tural  depravity  of  temper,  it  is  not  in  the  power,  even 
»f  religion  itfelf,  to  preferve  the  character  of  the  perfon 
who  is  poffeffed  with  it,  from  appearing  highly  abftir4 
and  ridiculous. 

An  old  maiden  gentlewoman,  whom  I  fhall  conceal 
under  the  name  of  Nemefis,  is  the  greateft  difcoverer  of 
judgments  that  I  have  met  with.  She  can  tell  you, 
what  fin  it  was  that  fet  fuch  a  man's  houfe  on  fire,  or 
blew  down  his  barns.  Talk  to  her  of  an  unfortunate 
young  lady  that  loft  her  beauty  by  her  fmall-pox,  fhe 
fetches  a  deep  figh,  and  tells  you,  that  when  fhe  had  a  fine 
face  fhe  was  always  looking  on  it  in  her  glafs.  Tell  her 
of  a  piece  of  gopd  fortune  that  has  befallen  one  of  her 
Acquaintance ;  and.  fhe  wifhes  it  may  profper  with  her  ; 
but  her  mother  ufed  one  of  her  nieces  very  barbaroufly. 
Her  ufual  remarks  turn  upon  people  whohad  great  eflates, 
but  never  enjoyed  them  by  reafon  of  fome  flaw  in  their 
own  or  their  father's  behaviour.  She  can  give  you  the 
reafon  why  fuch  a  one  died  childlefs  :  why  fuch  an  one 
was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  her  youth  :  why  fuch  an  one 
was  unhappy  in  her  marriage :  why  one  broke  his 
leg  on  fuch  a  particular  fpot  of  ground ;  and  why  another 
was  killed  with  a  back- (word,  rather  than  with  any 
other  kind  of  weapon,  She  has  a  crime  for  every  mif- 
fortune  that  can  befal  any  of  her  acquaintance ;  and  when 
Ihe  hears  of  a  robbery  that  hath  been  made,  or  a  murder 
tliat  hatlibeen  committed,,  enlarges  flaore  on  the  guilt  of 

the 
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the  fuffering  perfon,  than  on  that  of"  the  thief  or  aflaffin. 
In  fhort,  me  is  fo  good  a  Chriftian,  that  whatever  hap 
pens  to  herfelf  is  a  trial,  and  whatever  happens  to  her 
neighbours  is  a  judgment. 

The  very  defcription  of  this  folly,  in  ordinary  life, 
is  fufficient  to  expofe  it;  but  when  it  appears  in  a  pomp 
and  dignity  of  ftile,  it  is  very  apt  to  amufe  and  terrify 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  Herodotus  and  Plutarch  very 
often  apply  their  judgments  as  impertinently  as  the  old 
woman  l,have  before  mentioned,  though  their  manner 
of  relating  them  makes:tbe  folly  itfelf  appear  venerable. 
Indeed,  moft  hiftorians,  as  well  Chriftian  as  pagan,  have 
fallen  into  this  idle  fuperftition,  andfpoken  of  ilffuccefs, 
unforefeen  difafters,  and  terrible  events,  as  if  they  had 
been  let  into  the  fecrets  of  Providence,  and  made  ac 
quainted  with  that  private  conducl  by  which  the  world  is 
governed.  One  would  think  feveral  of  our  own  hiftorians 
in  particular  had  many  revelations  of  this  kind  made  to 
them.  Cur  old  Englifn  monks  feldom  let  an)/ of  their 
kingsdepart  in  peace,  who  had  endeavoured  to  diminim  the 
power  or  wealth  of  which  the  ecclefmftics  were  in  thofe 
times  poffr-fled.  William  the  Conqueror's  race  generally 
found  their  judgements  in  the  New  Foreit,  where  their 
father  had  pulled  down  churches  and  monafteries.  In 
fhort,  read  one'  of  the  chronicles  written  by  an  author  of 
this  frame  of  mind,  and-you  would  think  you  were  read 
ing  an  hiitory  of  the  kings  of  Ifrael  and  Judah,  where 
the  hiftorians  were  actually  infpired,  and  where  by 
a  particular  fcheme  of  Providence,  the  kings  were 
diftinguifhed  by  judgments  or  bleflings,  according 
as  they  promoted  idolatry  or  the  wormip  of  the  true 
God. 

I  cannot  but  look  upon  this  manner  of  judging  upon 
misfortunes,  not  only  to  be  very  uncharitable  in  regard 
to  the  perfon  on  whom  they  fall,  but  very  prefumptuous 
in  regard  to  him  who  is  fuppofed  to  inflict  them.  It  is 
a  ftrong  argument  for  a  ftate  of  retribution  hereafter,  that 
in  this  world  virtuous  perfons  are  very  often  unfortunate, 
and  vicious  perfons  profpcrous ;  which  is  wholly  repug 
nant  to  the  nature  of  a  Being  who  appears  infinitely  wife 
and  good  in  all  his  works,  unlefs  we  may  fuppofe  that 
iuch  a  .promifcuous  and  undiftinguifhing  diflribution  of 

good 
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good  and  evil,  which  was  neceflary  for  carrying  on  the 
defigns  of  Providence  in  this  life  will  be  rectified  and 
made  amends  for  in  another.  We  are  not  therefore  to 
expect  that  fire  mould  fall  from  heaven  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  Providence  ;  nor  when  we  fee  triumphant  guilt 
or  deprefled  virtue  in  particular  perfons,  that  Omnipo 
tence  will  make  bare  its  holy  arm  in  the  defence  of  one, 
or  punifhment  of  the  other.  It  is  fufficient  that  there 
is  a  day  fet  apart  for  the  hearing  and  requiting  of  both 
according  to  their  refpeclive  merits. 

The  folly  of  afcribing  temporal  judgments  to  any  par 
ticular  crimes,  may  appear  from  feveral  confiderations.  I 
fhall  only  mention  two.  Firft,  that  generally  fpeaking, 
there  is  no  calamity  or  affliction,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
have  happened  as  a  judgement  to  a  vicious  man,  which 
does  not  fometimes  happen  to  men  of  approved  religion 
and  virtue.  When  Diagoras  the  atheift  was  on  board 
one  of  the  Athenian  (hips,  there  arofe  a  very  violent 
tempeft  :  upon  which  the  mariners  told  him,  that  it 
was  a  juft  judgment  upon  them  for  having  taken  fo  im 
pious  a  man  on  board.  Diagoras  begged  them  to  look 
upon  the  reft  of  the  mips  that  were  in  the  fame  diftrefs, 
and  afked  them  whether  or  no  Diagoras  was  on  board 
every  vefTel  in  the  fleet.  We  are  all  involved  in  the 
4ame  calamities,  and  fubject  to  the  fame  accidents :  and 
when  we  fee  any  one  of  the  fpecies  under  any  particular 
cppreflion,  we  mould  look  upon  it  as  arifing  from  the 
common  lot  of  human  nature,  rather  than  from  the  guilt 
of  the  perfon  who  fuffers. 

^  Another  confideration,  that  may  check  our  prefump- 
tion  in  putting  fuch  a  conftruction  upon  a  misfortune,  is 
this,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  know  what  are  cala 
mities,  and  what  are  bleflings.  How  many  accidents 
have  pafled  for  misfortunes,  which  have  turned  to  the 
welfare  and  profperity  of  the  perfons  to  whofe  lot  they 
have  fallen  ?  How  many  difappointments  have,  in  their 
eonfequences,  faved  a  man  from  ruin?  If  we  could  look  into 
the  effects  of  every  thing,  we  might  be  allowed  to  pronounce 
boldly  upon  bleffings  and  judgments;  but  for  a  man  to  give 
his  opinion  of  what  he  fees  but  in  part,  and  in  his  begin- 
gings,  is  an  unjuitifiable  piece  of  raihnefs  and  folly.  The 
Itory  of  Biton  and  Clitobus,  which  was  in  great  reputation 

among 
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among  the  heathens,  (for  we  fee  it  quoted  by  all  the  an 
cient  authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  who  have  written 
upon  the  immortality  of  the  foul)  may  teach  us  a  cau 
tion  in  this  matter.  Thefe  two  brothers,  being  the  fons 
of  a  lady  who  was  prieftefs  to  Juno,  drew  their  mother's 
chariot  to  the  temple  at  the  time  of  a  great  folemnity, 
the  perfons  being  abfent  who  by  their  office  were  to  have 
drawn  her  chariot  on  that  occafion.  The  mother  was 
fo  tranfported  with  this  inflance  of  filial  duty,  that  me 
petitioned  her  goddefs  to  beftow  upon  them  the  greateft 
gift  that  could  be  given  to  men  ;  upon  which  they  were 
both  caft  into  a  deep  fleep,  and  the  next  morning  found 
dead  in  the  temple.  This  was  fuch  an  event,  as  would 
have  been  conftrued  into  a  judgment,  had  it  happened 
to  the  two  brothers  after  an  acl  of  difobedience,  and 
would  doubtlefs  have  been  reprefented  as  fuch  by  any 
ancient  hiflorian  who  had  given  us  an  account  of  it. 

O* 

*  By  ADD iso v,  dated  from  his  Office. 
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Nequo  cuiquant  tamftatim  darumingenium  §#,  ut  pojfit  emer* 
gere;  nijl  illi  Mater  ia,  occafio,  fautor  etiam,  commendtt* 
torque  contingat.  Plin.  Epift. 

5«  Nor  has  any  one  fo  bright  a  genius  as  to  become  illuf- 
*'  trious  inftantaneoufly,  unlefs  it  fortunately  meet$ 
«*  with  occafion  and  employment,  with  patronage  too, 
«'  and  commendation." 

all  the  young  fellows  who  are  in  their  progref* 
through  any  profeflion,  none  feem  to   have  fo 

*  good  a  title  to  the  protection  of  the  men  of  eminence 

*  in  it,  as  the  modeft  man  ;  not  fo  much  becaufe  his 
«  modefty  is  a  certain  indication  of  his  merit,  as  becaufe 

*  it  is  a  certain  obftacle  to  the  producing  of  it.     Now, 

*  as  of  all  profeffions  this  virtue  is  thought  to  be  more 
«  particularly  unneceflary  in  that  of  the  law  than  in  any 

other, 
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*  other,  I  mall  only  apply  myfelf  to  the  relief  of  fuch 
'  who   follow  this  profeflion  with   this    di  fad  vantage. 
'  What  aggravates  the  matter  is,  that  thofe  perfons,  who, 

*  the  better  to  prepare  themfelves  for  this  ftudy,  have 
'  made  fome  progrefs  in  others,    have,  by  addicling 

*  themfelves  to  letters,  increafed  their  natural  modefty, 

*  and  confequently  heightened  the  obftruclion   to  this 

*  fort   of  preferment  ;  fo  that  every  one  of  thefe  may 
'  emphatically  be  faid  to  be  fuch  a  one  as  laboureth  and 
'  taketb  pains,  and  is  ftill  the   more  behind.     It  may  be  a 
'  matter  worth  difcufling  then,  why  that  which  made  a 

*  youth  fo  amiable  to  the  ancients,  mould  make  him  ap- 
'  pear  fo  ridiculous  to  the  moderns  ?  And  why,  in  our 
'  days,  there  mould  be  negleft,  and  even  oppreflion  of 

*  young  beginners,  inftead  of  that  protection  which  was 
'  the  pride  of  theirs  ?  In  the  profeflion  fpoken  of,  it  i» 

*  obvious  to  every  one  whofe  attendance  is  required  at 
'  Weftminfter  Hall,   with  what  difficulty  a  youth   of 
'  any  modefty  has  been  permitted  to  make  an  obferva- 
'  tion,  that  could  in  no  wife  detract  from  the  merit  of 

*  his  elders,  and  is  absolutely  neceiFary  for  the  advancing 

*  his  own.     I  have  often  feen  one  of  thefe  not  only  mo- 
'  lefted  in  his  utterance  of  fomething  very  pertinent,  but 
'  even  plundered  of  his  queftion,  and  by  a  ftrong  ferjeant 

*  {houldered  out  of  his  rank,  which  he  has  recovered 

*  with  much  difficulty  and  confufion.     Now  as  great  part 
'  of  the  bufinefs  of  this  profcifion  might  be  difpatchcd 

*  by  one  that  perhaps 


..........  Abeft  cvirtuie  difertt 

Mfflala,  nee  fat  quantum.  Caufellius  Aulut  ; 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  370* 
wants  MeiTala's  powerful  eloquence, 
And  is  lefs  read  than  deep  Caufellius  :  ROSCOMMON. 

fo  I  cannot  conceive  the  injuftice  done  to  the  publie, 
if  the  men  of  reputation  in  this  calling  would  intro 
duce  fuch  of  the  young  ones  into  bufinefs,  whofe  ap 
plication  to  this  ftudy  will  let  them  into  the  fecrets  of 
it,  as  much  as  their  modefty  will  hinder  them  from 
the  pradice  :  I  fay,  it  would  be  laying  an  everlafting 
obligation  upon  a  young  man,  to  be  introduced  at 
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f  firft  only  as  a  mute,  till  by  this  countenance,  and  'a 
f  refolution  to  fupport  the  good  opinion  conceived  of 

*  him  in  his  betters,  his  complexion  fhall  be  To  well  fer- 

*  tied,  that  the  litigious  of  this  ifland  may  be  fecure  of 
'  his  obftreperous  aid.     If  I  might  be  indulged  to  fpeak 

*  in  the  ftile  of  a  lawyer,  I  would  fay,  that  any  one 
>  '  about  thirty  years  of  age  might  make  a  common  mo- 

f  tion  to  the  court  with  as  much  elegance  and  propriety 

*  as  the  moft  aged  advocates  in  the  hall. 

*  I  cannot  advance  the  merit  of  modefty  by  an  argu- 

*  ment  of  my  own  fo  powerfully  as  by  inquiring  into 
'  the  fentiments  the  greateft  among  the  ancients  ofdif- 
'  ferent  ages   entertained  upon  this  virtue.     If  we  eo 
'  back  to  the  days  of  Solomon,  we  mail  find  favour  a 
'  neceffary  confequence  to  a  fhame-faced  man.     Pliny, 
'  the  greateft  lawyer  and  moft  elegant  writer  of  the  age 
'  he  lived  in,  in  feveral  of  his  epiftles  is  very  felicitous 
'  in  recommending  to  the  publick  fome  young  men,  of 
'  his  own  profeffion,  and  very  often  undertakes  to  be- 

*  come  an  advocate,   upon  condition  that   fome  one  of 
'  thefe  his  favourites  might  be  joined  with  him,  in^  or- 

*  der   to   produce   the  merit   of  fuch,   whofe  modefty 
'  otherwife  would   have    fuppreffed   it.     It  may  feem 

*  very  marvellous  to  a   faucy  modern,  that  multum  fan- 

*  guinis,  multum  verecundite,   multum  follicitudinis  in  ort ; 
"  to  have  the  face  firft  full  of  blood,  then  the  counte- 
"  nance  dafhed  with  modefty,  and  then  the  whole  afped: 
"  as  of  one  dying  with  fear,  when  a  man  begins  to 
"fpeak;"  fiiould  be  efteemed  by  Pliny  the  neceffary 
'  qualifications  of  a  fine  fpeaker.     Shakefpeare  alfo  has 
'  expreffed  himfelf  in  the  fame  favourable  ftrain  of  mo- 

*  defty,  when  he  fays, 

"  In  the  modefty  of  fearful  duty 

I  read  as  much  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  faucy  and  audacious  eloquence 

'Now  fince  thefe  authors  have  profeffed  themfelves 

*  for  the  modeft  man,  even  in   the  utmoft  confufions  of 
'  fpeech  and  countenance,  why  mould  an  intrepid  utter- 
'  ance,   and  a  refolute  vociferation  thunder  fo   fuccefs- 
'  fully  in  our  courts  ofjuftice?  And  why  mould  that 

'  confidence 
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'  confidence  of  fpeech  and  behaviour,  which  feem*  to 
'  acknowledge  no  fuperior,  and  to  defy  all  contradiction, 
'  prevail  over  that  deference  and  refignation  with  which 
«  the  raodeft  man  implores  that  favourable  opinion  which 
s  the  other  feems  to  command  ? 

'  As  the  cafe  at  prefent  (lands,  the  beft  confolation 
'  that  I  can  adminifter  to  thofe  who  cannot  get  into  that 

*  flroke  of  bufmefs  (as  the  phrafe  is)  which  they  de- 
'  ferve,   is  to   reckon    every  particular   acquifition   of 
'  knowledge  in  this  ftudy  as  a  real  increafe  of  their  for- 

*  tune ;  and  fully  to  believe,  that  one  day  this  imagi- 
'  nary  gain  will  certainly  be  made  out  by  one  more  fub- 
'  ftantial.     I  with  you  would  talk  to  us  a  little  on  this 

*  head,  you  will  oblige, 

'  Sir,  Your  humble  fervant.* 

The  author  of  this  letter  is  certainly  a  man  of  good 
fenfe ;  but  I  am  perhaps  particular  in  my  opinion  on 
this  occafion ;  for  I  have  obferved,  that  under  the  notion 
of  modefty,  men  have  indulged  themfelres  in  a  fpirit- 
lefs  fheepifhnefs,  and  been  for  ever  loft  to  themfelves, 
their  families,  their  friends,  and  their  country.  When 
a  man  has  taken  care  to  pretend  to  nothing  but  what 
he  may  juftly  aim  at,  and  can  execute  as  well  as  any 
other,  without  injuftice  to  any  other;  it  is  ever 
want  of  breeding  or  courage  to  be  brow-beaten  or 
elbowed  out  of  his  honefl  ambition  *.  I  have  faid 
often,  modefty  muft  be  an  aft  of  the  will,  and  yet  it 
always  implies  felf-denial :  for  if  a  man  has  an  ar 
dent  defire  to  do  what  is  laudable  for  him  to  perform, 
and,  from  an  unmanly  baftifulnefs,  fh rinks  away,  and 
lets  his  merit  languifh  in  filence,  he  ought  not  to  be  an 
gry  at  the  world  that  a  more  unfkilful  after  fucceeds  in 
his  part,  becaufe  he  has  not  confidence  to  come  upon  the 
ft  age  himfelf.  The  generofity  my  correfpondent  men 
tions  of  Pliny,  cannot  be  enough  applauded.  To  cherifti 
the  dawn  of  merit,  and  haften  its  maturity,  was  a  work 
worthy  a  noble  Roman,  and  a  liberal  fcholar.  That  con 
cern  which  is  defcribed  in  the  letter,  is  to  all  the  world 
the  greateft  charm  imaginable ;  but  then  the  modeft 
man  muft  proceed,  and  (hew  a  latent  refolution  in  hirn- 

SPECT.  N'aji,  234,  and  458. 

ftlf; 
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felf ;  for  the  admiration  of  his  modefty  arifes  from  the 
manifeftation  of  his  merit.  I  muft  confefs  we  live  in  an 
age  wherein  a  few  empty  blufterers  carry  away  the  praife 
of  fpeaking,  while  a  crowd  of  fellows  over  flocked, 
with  knowledge  are  run  down  by  them :  I  fay  over- 
flocked,  becaufe  they  certainly  are  fo  as  to  their  fervice 
of  mankind,  if  from  their  very  ftore  they  raife  to  them- 
felves  ideas  of  refpeft,  and  greatnefs  of  the  occafion, 
and  I  know  not  what,  to  difable  themfelves  from  ex 
plaining  their  thoughts.  I  muft  confefs,  when  I  have 
ieen  Charles  Frankair  rife  up  with  a  commanding  mein, 
and  torrent  of  handfome  words,  talk  a  mile  off  the  pur- 
pofe,  and  drive  down  twenty  bafhful  boobies  often  times 
his  fenfe,  who  at  the  fame  time  were  envying  his  im 
pudence  and  defpifmg  his  nnderftanding,  it  has  been 
matter  of  great  mirth  to  me  ;  but  it  foon  ended  in  a.  fe- 
cret  lamentation,  that  the  fountains  of  every  thing 
praife-worthy  in  thefe  realms,  the  univerfitiesj  mould 
be  fo  muddled  with  a  falfe  fenfe  of  this  virtue,  as  to 
produce  men  capable  of  being  fo  abufed.  I  will  be  bold 
to  fay,  that  it  is  a  ridiculous  education  which  does  not 
qualify  a  man  to  make  his  beft  appearance  before  the 

freateft  man  and  the  fmeft  woman  to  whom  he  can  ad- 
refs  himfelf.  Were  this  judicioufly  corrected  in  the 
nurferies  of  learning,  pert  coxcombs  would  know  their 
diftance :  but  we  muft  bear  with  this  falfe  modefty  in 
our  young  nobility  and  gentry,  till  they  ceafe  at  Ox 
ford  and  Cambrige  to  grow  dumb  in  the  ftudy  of  elo- 

*  T 

*By  STEELE. 


•'••»*  See  TAT  L ER  with  Notes,  Vol.  II.  N°  52,  and  Note  on  Sir 
Cbrifopher  Wren. 

See  alfo  SPECT.  Vol.  V.  N0373.  390.  242.  206.  350.     VI.  N* 
400,  454,    And  GVARD.  Vol.  1J.  N°  87.  100,  &c.  &c. 
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Nikil  tarn  frmttm  eft,   cut  periculum   non  Jtt  etiam  ab 
'  Quint.  Curt.  1.  vii.  c,  8. 


*e  The  ftrongeft  things  are   not  fo  well   eftablifh- 
"  ed  as  to  be  out  of  danger  from  the  weakeft." 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

Y  Lord  Clarendon  has  obferved,  that  fevr  Men 
_  have  done  more  harm  than  thofe  who  have  been 
lought  to  be  able  to  do  leaft  j  and  there  cannot  be 

*  a  greater  error,  than  to  believe  a  man  whom  we  fee 
'  qualified  with  too  mean  parts  to  do  good,  to  be  there- 
'  fore  incapable  of  doing  hurt.     There  is  a  fupply  of 

*  malice,  of  pride,  of  induftry,  and  even  of  folly,  in  the 

*  weakeft,  when  he  fets  his  heart  upon  it,  that  makes  a 
'  ftranga  progrefs  in  mifchief.    What  may  feem  to  the 
'  reader  the  greateft  paradox  in  the  reflection  of  the  hif- 
'  torian,  is,  I  fuppofe,  that  folly,  which  is  generally 
'  thought  incapable  of  contriving  or  executing  any  de- 
'  iign,  mould  be  fo  formidable  to  thofe  whom  it  exerts 

'itfelf  to  moleft.     But  this  will  appear  very  plain,  if 

*  we  remember  that  Solomon  fays ;  It  is  a  fport  to  a  fool 
c  to  do  mifchef ;  and  that  he  might  the  more  emphati- 
'  cally  exprefs  the  calamitous  circumftances  of  him  who 
'  falls  under  the  difpleafure   of  this  wanton  perfon, 
'  the  fame  author  adds  further,  That  a  ftone  is  heavy, 
'  and  the  fand  weighty,  but  a  fool's  wrath  is  heavier 
'  than  them  both.     It  is  impoflible  to  fupprefs  my  own 
'  illuftration  upon  this   matter,  which  is,  that  as  the 

*  man  of  fagacity  beftirs  himfelf  to  diftrefs  his  enemy 
'  by  methods  probable  and  reducible  to  reafon,  fo  the 
'  fame  reafon  will  fortify  his  enemy  to  elude  thefe  his 
'  regular  efforts ;  but  your  fool  projects,  acts,  and  con- 

*  eludes  with  fuch  notable  inconfiftence,  that  no  re- 
4  gular  courfe  of  thought  can  evade  or  counterplot  his 

'  prodigious 
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*  prodigious  machinations.    My  frontifpiece,  I  believe, 

*  may  be  extended  to  imply,  that  feveral  of  our  mif- 
'  fortunes  arife  from  things,  as  well  as  perfons,  that 

*  feem  of  very  little  confequence.     Into  what  tragical 

*  extravagances  does  Shakefpear  hurry  Othello  upon  the 
'  lofs~  of  an  handkerchief  only  ?  and  what  barbarities 
'  does  Defdemona  fuffer  from  a  flight  inadvertency  in 
'  regard  to   this  fatal  trifle  ?  If  the  Schemes   of    all 
'  enterprifing  fpirits  were  to    be  carefully  examined, 

*  fome  intervening  accident,  not  confiderable  enough 
f  to  occafion  any  debate  upon,  or  give  them  any  appre- 
'  henfion  of  ill  confequence  from  it,  will  be  found  to 
'  be  the  occafion   of  their  ill  fuccefs,  rather  than  any 
'  error  in  points  of  moment  and  difficulty,  which  na- 
'  turally  engaged  their  matured  deliberations.     If  you 
'  go  to  the  levee  of  any  great  man,  you   will  obferve 

*  him  exceeding   gracious  to   feveral  very  infignificant 
'fellows;     and     upon    this  maxim,  that  the  negleft 

*  of  any  perfon  muft   arife  from  the  mean  opinion  you 

*  have  of  his  capacity  to  do  you  any  fervice  or  preju- 

*  dice  ;  and  that  this  calling  his  fufficiency  in    queftion 
'  muft  give  him  inclination,  and  where  this  is,  there 
'  never  wants  ftrength  or  opportunity  to  annoy  you. 
'  There  is  no  body  fo  weak  of  invention,  that   cannot 
'  aggravate  or  make  fome  little  {lories  to  villify  his  ene- 
'  my ;  and  there  are   very  few  but  have  good  inclina- 
«  tions  to  hear  them,  and  it  is  infinite  pleafure  to  the  ma- 
'  jority  of  mankind  to  level  a  perfon  fuperior  to  his 

*  neighbours.     Befides,   in  all  matter    of  controverfy, 

*  that  party  which  has  the  greateft  abilities  labours  un- 

*  der  this  prejudice,  that  he  will  certainly  be  fuppofed, 
'  upon  account  of  his  abilities,  to  have  done  an  inju- 
'  ry,  when  perhaps  he  has  received  one.     It  would  be 

*  tedious  to  enumerate  the    ftrokes   that   nations  and 

*  particular  friends  have  fuffered  from  perfons  very  con- 

*  temptible. 

«  I  think  Henry  IV  of  France,  fo  formidable  to  his 
'  neighbours,  could  no  more  be  fecured  againft  the  re- 
'  folute  villainy  of  Ravillac,  than  Villier's  duke  of 

*  Buckingham,  could  be  againft  that  of  Felton.     And 
'  there  is  no  incenfed  perfon  fo  deftitute,  but  can  pro- 
4  vide  himfelf  with  a  knife  or  a  piftol,  if  he  finds  fto- 

3  *  mach 
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mach  to  apply  them.  That  things  and  perfons  o£ 
no  moment  mould  give  fuch  powerful  revolutions  to 
the  progrefs  of  thofe  of  the  greateft,  fe«ms  a  provi 
dential  difpofition  to  baffle  and  abate  the  pride  of 
human  fufficiency  ;  as  alfo  to  engage  ,the  humanity 
and  benevolence  of  fuperiors  to  all  below  them,  by 
letting  them  into  this  fccret,  that  the  ftronger  depends 
.upon  the  weaker. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  Servant.* 

'  Dear  Sir,  Temple,  Paper-buildings. 

*  T  Received  a  letter  from  you  fome  time  ago,  whick 

*  JL  I  mould  have  anfwered  fooner,  had  you  inform- 

*  ed  me  in  yours  to  what  part  of  this  ifland  I  might 
'  have  directed  my  impertinence;  but  having  been  let 

*  into  the  knowledge   of  that  matter,  this   handfome 

*  excufe  is  no  longer  ferviceable.     My  neighbour  Pret- 

*  tyman  (hall  be  the  febject  of  this  letter;  who  falling 
'  in  with  the  Spectator's  doctrine  concerning  the  month 

*  of  May,  began  from  that  feafon  to  dedicate  himfelf  to 

*  the  fervice  of  the  fair  in  the  following  manner.     I 

*  obferyed  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  he  bought  him 

*  a  new  night-gown,  either  fide  to  be  worn   outwards, 

*  both  equally  gorgeous    and  attractive  ;  but  till  th« 
'  end  of  the  month   I  did  not  enter  fo  fully  int6  the 
'knowledge  of  his  contrivance,  as  the  ufe  of  that  gar- 
'  ment  h»s  fince  ftiggefted  to  me.   Now  you  muft  know, 

*  that  all   new  clothes  raife   and  warm    the    wearer's 
'  imagination  into  a-  conceit  of  his  being  a  much  finer 
c  gentleman  than  he  was  before,   banjfhing  all  fobriety 

*  and  reflection,  and  giving  him  up  to   gallantry  and 

*  amour.  Inflamed  therefore  with  this  way  of  thinking, 
'  and  full  of  the  fpirif  of  the  month  of  May,  did  this 
'  mercilefs  youth  refolve  upon  the  bufmefs  of  captivat- 

*  ing.    At  firft   he  confined  himfelf  to  his  room  only, 

*  now  and  then  appearing  at  his  window  jn  his  night- 

*  gown,  and  pradifing  that  eafy  pofture  which  exprelfes 

*  the   very  top  and    dignity  of  Innguimment.    It  was 
•*  pleafant  to  fee  him  diverfify  his  lovelinefs,  fometimes 
"  obliging  the  paflengers  only  with  a  fide-face,  with  a 
"•book  in   his  hand;  fometimei  being  fo  generous   a» 

VOL.  VII.  D  '  u 
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to  cxpofe  the  whole  in  the  fullnefs  of  its  beauty; 
at  other  times  by  a  judicious  throwing  back  his  per- 
riwig,  he  would  throw  in  his  ears.  You  know  he  is 
that  fort  of  perfon  which  the  mob  call  a  handfome  jolly 
man  ;  which  appearance  cannot  mifs  of  captives  in  this 
part  of  the  town.  Being  emboldened  by  daily  fuccefs,  he 
leaves  his  room  with  a  refolution  to  extend  his  con- 
quefts  and  I  have  apprehended  him  in  his  night  gown 
fmi  ting  in  all  parts  of  this  neighbourhood.  • 
*  This  I,  being  of  an  amorous  completion,  faw  with 
indignation,  and  had  thoughts  of  purchafing  a  wig  in 
thefe  parts ;  into  which,  being  at  a  greater  diftance 
from  the  earth,  I  might  have  thrown  a  very  liberal 
mixture  of  white-horfe  hair,  which  would  make  a 
fairer,  and  confequently  a  handfomer  appearance,  while 
my  Situation  -nvould  fecure  me  againft  any  difcoveries. 
But  the  puffion  of  the  handfome  gentleman  feems  to  be 
fo  fixed  to  that  part  of  the  building,  that  it  muft  be 
extremely  difficult  to  divert  it  to  mine;  fo  that  I  am 
refolved  to  Hand  boldly  to  the  complexion  of  nxy  own 
eye-brow,  and  prepare  me  an  immenfe  black  wig  of 
the  fame  fort  of  flruclure  with  that  of  my  rival.  Now, 
though  by  this  I  mall  not,  perhaps,  leflen  the  number 
of  the  admirers  of  his  complexion,  I  mall  have  a  fair 
chance  to  divide  the  paffengers  by  the  Jrrefiftible  force 
of  mine. 

'  I  expeft  fudden  difyatches  from  you,  with  advice  of 
the  family  you  are  in  now,  how  to  deport  myfelf  upon 
this  fo  delicate  a  conjuncture ;  with  ibme  comfortable 
refolutions  in  favour  of  the  handfome  black  man  againft 
the  handfome  fair  one. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  moft  humble  Servant. 

C* 
N.  B.  He  who  writ  this,  is  a  black  man  two  pair  of 

(lairs ;  the  gentleman  of  whom  he  writes,  is  fair,  and  one 

pair  of  flairs. 

*  The  part  of  this  paper  diftinguifhed  by  ADD: SON'S  Signature,. 
is  not  reprinted  in  the  edition  «f  his  works  by  Mr.  TICKE  L. 

Mr; 
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Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Only  fay,  that  it  is  impofTible   for  me  to  fay  how 
much  I  am  Yours, 

ROBIN  SHORTER, 

P.  S.  « I  mall  think,  it  a  little  hard,  if  you  do  not  take 
'  as  much  notice  of  this  epiftle,  as  you  have  of  the  inge- 
*  nious  Mr.  Short's.  I  am  not  afraid  of  letting  the  world 
'  fee  which  is  the  deeper  man  of  the  two.* 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

London,  September  1 5 

Whereas  a  young  woman  on  horfeback,  in  an  equef- 
trian  habit,  on  the  i3th  inftant  in  the  evening  met  the 
SPECTATOR  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  this  town,  and 
flying  in  the  face  of  jultice,  pulled  off  her  hat,  in  which 
there  was  a  feather,  with  the  mien  and  air  of  a  young 
officer,  faying  at  the  fame  time,  your  fervant  Mr.  SP  E  CT. 
or  words  to  that  purpofe  ;  this  is  to  give  notice,  that  if 
any  perfon  can  difcover  the  name,  and  place  of  abode  of 
the  faid  offender,  fo  as  (he  can  be  brought  to  juftice,  the 
informant  mall  have  all  fitting  encouragement.  T*. 
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Andire  eft  oper&  pretium,  procedere  refle 

Qui  mceckis -non  <vultis  Hor.  I.  Sat.  ii«  38 

IMITATED. 

All  you  who  think  the  city  ne'er  can  thrive, 
Till  ev'ry  cuckold  maker's  flea'd  alive, 
Attend P  o  p  *, 

Mr.  SPCTATOR, 

'  ^IT^HERE   are  very  many  of  my  acquaintance  fol- 

JL     lowers  of  Socrates,  with  more  particular  regard 

'  to  that  part  of  his  philofophy  which  we,  among  our- 

D  2  «  felves 
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*  felves  call  his  domefticks  ;  under  which  denomination 
'  or  title,  we  include  all  the  conjugal  joys  and  fuffer- 

*  ings.     We    have   indeed    with  very    great  pleafure, 
-'  obferved  the  honour  you  do  the  whole  fraternity  of 
'  the  hen-pecked    in  placing  that  illuftrious  man  at  our 
'  head,  and  it  does  in  a  very  great  meafure  baffle  the 
'  raillery  of  pert  rogues  who  have  no  advantage  above 
'  us,  but  in  that  they  are  fingle.     But  when  you  look 

*  about  into  the  croud  of  mankind,  you  will  find  the 

*  fair  fex  reigns  with  greater  tyranny  over  lovers  than 

*  hufbands.     You  mall  hardly  meet  one  in  a  thoufand 
'  who  is  wholly  exempt  from  their  dominion,  and  thofe 
'  that  are  fo,  are  capable  of  no  tafte  of  life,  and  breathe 
'  and  walk  about  the  earth  as  infignificants.     But  I  am 
'  going  to  defire  your  further  favour  of  our  harmlefs 

*  brotherhood,  and  hope  you  wilt  (hew  in  a  true  light 
•'  the  unmarried  hen-pecked,  as  well  as  you  have  done 

*  juftice  to  us,  who  fubmit  to  the  conduct  of  our  wives. 
'  I  am   very  particularly  acquainted   with  one  who  is 
'  under  entire  fubmiffion  to  a  kind  girl,  as  he  calls  her; 
'  and  though  he  knows  I  have  been  witnefs  both  to  the 
'  ill  ufage  he  has  received  from  her,  and  his  inability  to 
'  refift  her  tyranny,  he  ftill  pretends  to  make  a  jeft  of  rne 

*  for  a  little  more  than  ordinary  obfequioufnefs  to  my 
f  fpoufe.    No  longer  than  Tuefday  la  (the  took  me  with 
'  him  to  vilit  his  miftrefs ;  and  having,  it  feems,  been  a 
'  little  in  difgrace  before,  thought  by  bringing  me  with 
'  him  fhe  would  conltrain  herfelf,  and  infenfibly  fall  into 
f  general  difcourfe  with  him  ;  and  fo  he  might  break  the 
''ice,  and  fave  himfelf  all  the  ordinary  compunctions 
'  and  mortifications  fhe  ufed  to  make  him  furter  before 
'  fhe  would  be  reconciled,  after  any  aft  of  rebellion  on 
••  his  part.     When  we  came  into  the  room,  we  were  re- 
'  ceived  with  the  utmoft  coldnefs ;  and  when  he  prefented 
'  me  as  Mr.  Such-a-one.  his  very  good  friend,  fhe  juft 

*  had  patience  to  fuffer  my  falutation ;  but  when  he  him- 
'  felf,  with  a  very    gay  air,    offered    to    follow    me, 
'  fhe  gave    him  a  thundering  box  on    the  ear,  called 
«  him   a  pitiful    poor-fpirited  wretch,    how    durft   he 
'  fee  her  face  ?  His  wig  and  hat  fell  on  different  parts 
'  of   the   floor.      She  feized  the    wig    too   foon    for 
'  kim  to  recover  it,  aad  kicking  it  down  flairs,  threw 

•  herfelf 
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r  her  felf  into  an  oppofite  room,  pulling  the  door  after  her 
1  by  force,  that  you  would  have  thought  the  hinges  would 
4  have  given  way.  We  went  down. fyou  muft  think,  with 

*  no  very  good  countenances;  and  as  we  were  driving 
f  home  together,  he  confeffed  to  me,  that  her  anger  was 
'  thus  highly  raifed,  becaufe  hedid  not  think  fitto  fight  a 
'  gentleman  who  hadfaid,  (he  was  what  fhewas;  but,  fays 
'  he,  a  kind  letter  or  two,  or  fifty  pieces,  will  put  her 
r  in  humour  again.     I  aiked  him  why  he  did  not  part 
'  with  her ;  he  anfwered,  he  loved  her  with  all  the  ten- 
'  dernefs  imaginable,  and  ihe  had  too  many  charms  to 
1  be  abandoned  for  a  little  quicknefs  of  fpirit.  Thus  does 

*  this  illegitimate  hen-pecker  overlook  the  huffy's  having 
'  no  regard  to  his  very  life  and  fame,  in  putting  him 
'  upon  an  infamous  difpute  about  her  reputation ;  yet 
f  has  he  the  confidence  to  laugh  at  me,  becaufe  I  obey 

*  my  poor  dear  in  keeping  out  of  harm's  way,   and  not 
'  ftaying  too  late  from  my  own  family,  to  pafs  through 
'the  hazards  of  a  town  full  of  ranters  and  debauchees. 
r  You    that  are  a  philofopher  mould  urge  in  our  be- 
'  half,  that  when  we  bear  with  a  forward  woman,  our 
'patience  is  preferved,  in  confideration  that  a  breach 

*  with  her  might   be  a  diihonour  to  children  who  are 
'  defcended  from  us,  and  whofe  concern  makes  us  to- 
'  lerate  a  thoufand  frailties,  for  fear    they  mould  re- 
'  dound  dimonour  upon  the   innocent.     This  and  the 
'like  circumftances,    which  carry  with  them  the  moft 
'valuable  regards  of  human  life,  may  be  mentioned 
'for  our  long-fuffering ;  but  in   the  cafe   of  gallants, 

*  they  fwallow  ill  ufage  from  one  to  whom  they  have  no 
'  obligation,  but  from  a  bafe  paffion,  which  it  is  mean 
'  to  indulge,  and  which  it  would  be  glorious  to  over- 
'  come. 

'  Thefe  fort  of  fellows  are  very  numerous,  and  fome 
'  have  been  confpicuoufly  fuch,  without  ihame ;  nay, 
'  they  have  carried  on  the  jeft  in  the  very  article  of 
f  death,  and,  to  the  diminution  of  the  wealth  and  hap- 
'  pinefs  of  their  families,  in  bar  of  thofe  honourably 
'  near  to  them,  have  left  immenfe  wealth  to  their  para- 
'  mours.  What  is  this  but  being  a  cully  in  the  grave. 
'  Sure  this  is  being  hen-pecked  with  a  vengeance!  But 
'  without  dwelling  upon  thefe  lefs  frequent  inftances 
D  «of 
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of  eminent  cullyifm,  what  is  there  fo  common  as  to 
hear  a  fellow  curfe  his  fate  that  he  cannot  get  rid  of 
a  paflion  to  a  jilt,  and  quote  a  half  line  out  of  a  mif- 
cellany  poem  to  prove  his  weaknefs  is  natural?  If  they 
will  go  on  thus,  I  have  nothing  to  fay  to  it;  but  then 
let  them  not  pretend  to  be  free  all  this  while,  and  Jatigh 
^  at  us  poor  married  patients. 

'  I  have  known  one  wench  in  this  town  carry  a  haugh- 

*  ty  dominion  over  her  lovers  fo  well,  that  me  has  at  tht 

*  fame  time  been  kept  by  a  fea-captain  in  the  Straits,  a 

*  merchant  in  the  city,  a  country  gentleman  in  Hamp- 
Vfhire,  and  had  all  her  correfpondences  managed  by  one 
V  whom  (he  kept  on  her  own  ufes.     This  happy  man 

*  (as  the  phrafe  is)  ufed  to  write  very  punctually,  every 

*  poft,  letters  for  the  miftrefs  to  tranfcribe.     He  would 

*  lit  in  his  night-gown  and  flippers,  and  he  as  grave 

*  giving  an  account,  only  changing  names,  that  there 

*  was  nothing  in  thofe  idle  reports  they  had  heard  of 
'  fuch  a  fcoundrel  as  one  of  the  other  lovers  was ;  and 

*  how  could  he  think  (he  could  condefcend  fo  low,  after 
'  fuch  a  fine  gentleman  as  each  of  them  ?  For  the  fame 
4  epiftle  faid  the  fame  thing  to  and  of  every  one  of  them, 
'  And  fo  Mr.  fecretary  and  his  lady  went  to  bed  with 

*  great  order. 

4  To  be  mort  Mr.  S  p  E  c  T  A  T  o  *,  we  hufbands 
«  lhall  never  make  the  figure  we  ought  in  the  imagina- 
«  tions  of  youn^  men  growing  up  in  the  world,  except 

<  you  can  bring  it  about  that  a  man  of  the  town  mall  be 
t  as  infamous  a  character  as  a  woman  of  the  town.     But 
t  of  all  that  I  have  met  with  in   my  time,  commend  me 
«  to  Betty  Duall :  me  is  the  wife  of  a  failor,  and  the 

<  kept  mitlrefs  of  a  man  of  quality  ;  me  dwells   with 

*  the  latter  during  the  Tea  faring  of  the  former.     7'he 
«  hufband  aflcs  no  queflions,  fees  his  apartments  furnifhed 
t  with  riches  not  his,  when  he  comes  into  port, -and  the 
i  lover  is  as  joyful  as  a  man  arrived  at  his  haven  when 
«  the  other  puts  to  fea.     Betty  is  the  moft  eminently  vic- 
«  torious  of  any  of  her  fex,  and  ought  to  (land  recorded 
t  the  only  woman  of  the  age  in  which  fhe  lives,  who  has 
(  poffeiTed  at  the  fame  time  two  abufed  and  two  con 
tented. *T 

*  By  STSELE. 

Thurfday 
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.  Cum  prsjlrata  fopore 

Urgft  membra  quies>  &  mens  fine  fondere  ludit.          Petr, 
While  Deep  opprefles  the  tir'd  limbs,  the  mind 
Kays  without  weight,  and  wantons  unconfin'd. 

THOUGH  there  are  many  authors,  who  have  writ 
ten  on  dreams,  they  have  generally  confidered 
them  only  as  revelations  of  what  has  already  happened 
in  diftant  parts  of  the  world,  or  as  prefages  of  what  is 
to  happen  in  future  periods  of  time. 

I  fhall  confider  this  fubjeft  in  another  light,  as  dreams 
may  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  great  excellency  of -a  hu 
man  foul,  and  fome  intimations  of  its  independency  on 
matter* 

In  the  firft  place,  our  dreams  are  great  inftances  of 
that  activity  which  is  natural  to  the  human  foul,  and 
which  is  not  in  the  power  of  lleep  to  deaden  or  abate. 
When  the  man  appears  to  be  tired  and  worn  out  with  the 
labours  of  the  day,  this  aftive  part  in  his  compofition  rs 
ftill  bufied  and  unwearied.  When  the  organs  of  fenfe 
want  their  due  repofe  and  necefTary  reparations,  and  the 
body  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace  with  that  fpiritual 
fubltance  to  which  it  is  united,  the  foul  exerts  herfelf 
in  her  feveral  faculties,  and  continues  in  action  until 
her  partner  is  again  qualified  to  bear  her  conapany.  In 
this  cafe  dreams  look  like  the  relaxations  and  amufements 
of  the  foul,  when  Hie  is  difencumbered  of  her  machine, 
her  fports  and  recreations,  when  (he  has  laid  her  charge 
afleep. 

In  the  fecond  place,  dreams  are  an  inftance  of  that 
agility  and  perfection  which  is  natural  to  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  when  they  are  difengaged  from  the  body. 
The  foul  is  clogged  and  retarded  in  her  operations,, 
when  (he  afts  in  conjunction  with  a-companion  that  is 
fo  heavy  and  unwieldy  in  its  motion.  But  in  dreams  it 
is  wonderful  to  obferve  with  what  a  fprightlinefs  and 
D4  alacrity 
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alacrity  flic  exerts  herfelf.  The  flow  of  fpeech  make 
unpremeditated  harangues,  or  converfe  readily  in  lan 
guages  that  they  are  but  little  acquainted  with.  The 
grave  abound  in  pleafantries,  the  dull  in  repartees  and 
points  of  wit.  There  is  not  a  more  painful  aclion  of  the 
mind,  than  invention  ;  yet  in  dreams  it  works  with  that 
cafe  and  adivity  that  we  arenotfenfible  of  when  the  facul 
ty  is  employed.  For  inftance,  I  believe  every  one,  fome 
time  or  other,  dreams  that  he  is  reading  papers,  books, 
or  letters;  in  which  cafe  the  invention  prompts  fo  readi- 
Jy,  that  the  mind  is  impofed  upon,  and  miftakes  its  own 
fuggeftions  for  the  compofitions  of  another. 

I  {hall,  under  this  head,  quote  a  paffage  out  of  th* 
Rellgio  Medici,  +  in  which  the  ingenious  author  gives  an 
account  of  himfelf  in  his  dreaming  and  his  waking 
thoughts.  "  We  are  fomewhat  more  than  ourfelves  in 
"  our  fleeps,  and  the  flumber  of  the  body  feems  to  be 
"  but  the  waking  of  the  foul.  It  is  the  ligation  of 
"  fenfe,  but  the  liberty  of  reafon  ;  and  our  waking 
"  conceptions  do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our  fleeps. 
At  my  nativity  my  afcendant  was  the  watery  fign  of 
Scorpius :  I  was  born  in  the  planetary  hour  of  Sa 
turn,  and  I  think  I  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet 
in  me.  I  am  no  way  facetious,  nor  difpofed  for  the 
mirth  and  galliardize  of  company  ;  yet  in  one  dream  I 
can  compofe  a  whole  comedy,  behold  the  adion,  ap 
prehend  the  jefts,  and  laugh  myfelf  awake  at  the  con 
ceits  thereof.  Were  my  memory  as  faithful  as  my 
reafon  is  then  fruitful,  I  would  never  ftudy  but  in  my 
dreams ;  and  this  time  alfo  would  I  choofe  for  my 
devotions;  but  our  grofler  memories  have  then  fo  little 
hold  of  our  abftraded  underftandings,  that  they  for 
get  the  ftory,  and  can  only  relate  to  our  awaked  fouls 
a  confufed  and  broken  tale  of  that  that  has  pafled. 
Thus  it  is  obferved  that  men  fometimes,  upon  the 
«'  hour  of  their  departure,  do  fpeak  and  reafon  above 
••  themfelves ;  for  then  the  foul  beginning  to  be  freed 
"  from  the  ligaments  of  the  body,  begins  to  reafon  like 
•«  herfelf,  and  to  difcourfe  in  a  ft  rain  above  mortality." 

We  may  likewife  obferve  in  the  third  place,  that  the 
paffions  affeft  the  mind  with  greater  ftrength  when  we 
f  By  Sir  T.  BROWN,  M  D. 

arc 
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jrre  afleep,  than  when  we  are  awake.  Joy  and  forrow 
give  us  more  vigorous  fenfations  of  pain  or  pleafure  at 
this  time,  than  any  other.  Devotion  likewife,  as  the 
excellent  author  above  mentioned  has  hinted,  is  in 
a  very  particular  manner  heightened  and  inflamed, 
when  it  rifes  in  the  foul  at  a  time  that  the  body 
is  thus  laid  at  reft.  Every  man's  experience  will  inform 
him  in  this  matter,  though  it  is  very  probable,  that  this 
may  happen  differently  in  different  constitutions.  I 
fhall  conclude  this  head  with  the  two  following  pro 
blems,  which  I  (hall  leave  to  the  folution  of  my  reader. 
Supposing  a  man  always  happy  in  his  dreams,  and 
miferable  in  his  waking  thoughts,  and  that  his  life  was 
equally  divided  between  them,  whether  would  he  be 
more  happy  or  miferable?  Were  a  man  a  king  in  his 
dreams,  and  a  beggar  awake,  and  dreamt  as  confequeu- 
tially,  and  in  as  continued  unbroken  fchemes  as  he  thinks 
when  awake,  whether  he  would  be  in  reality  a  king  or 
beggar,  or  rather  whether  he  would  not  be  both  ? 

There  is  another  circumftance,  which  methinks  gives 
us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  foul,  in  regard 
to  what  paffes  in  dreams  :  I  mean  that  innumerable 
multitude  and  variety  of  ideas  which  then  arife  in  her. 
Were  that  active  and  watchful  being  only  confcious  of 
her  own  exiftence  at  fuch  a  time,  what  a  painful  folitude 
would  her  hours  of  deep  be  ?  Were  the  foul  fenfible  of 
her  being  alone  in  her  fleepine  moments,  after  the  fame 
manner  that  me  is  fenfible  or  it  while  awake,  the  time 
would  hang  very  heavy  on  her,  as  it  often  actually  does 
when  ftie  dreams  that  (he  is  in  fuch  a  folitude. 


•  Semper que  relinqui 


Solajibifemper  fangum  incomitata  <videtur 

Ire  <viam>  Virg.  JEa.  iv.  466. 

___ She  feems  alone 

To  wander  in  her  fleep  through  ways  unknown, 
Guidelefs  and  dark.  DRYDEN, 

But  this  obfervation  I  only  make  by  the  way.     What 

I  would  here  remark,  is  that  wonderful  power  in  the 

foul,  of  producing   her  own  company  on  thefe  occa- 

fions.     She  converfes  with  numberlefs  beings  of  her  own 

D  5  creation, 
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creation,  and  is  tranfported  into  ten  thoufand  fcenes  of 
her  own  raffing.  She  is  herfelf  the  theatre,  the  ad  or, 
and  the  beholder.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  faying 
which  I  am  infinitely  pleafed  with,  and  which  Plutarch 
afcribes  to  Heraclitus,  That  all  men  whilft  they  are  awake 
are  in  one  common  world  \  but  that  each  of  them,  when  he 
is  ajleef,  is  in  a  world  of  his  own.  The  waking  man  is 
converfant  in  the  world  of  nature :  when  he  fleeps  he 
retires  to  a  private  world  that  is  particular  to  himfelf. 
There  feems  fomething  in  this  confideration  that  inti 
mates  to  us  a  natural  grandeur  and  perfeclion-in  the  foul, 
which  is  rather  to  be  admired  than  explained. 

I  muft  not  omit  that  argument  for  the  excellency  of 
the  foul,  which  I  nave  feen  quoted  out  of  Tertullian, 
namely,  its  power  of  divining  in  dreams.  That  feveral 
fuch  divinations  have  been  made,  none  can  queftion, 
who  believes  the  holy  writings,  or  who  has  but  the  leaft 
degree  of  a  common  hiftorical  faith;  there  being  innu 
merable  inftances  of  this  nature  in  feveral  authors*  both 
ancient  and  modern,  facred  and  profane.  Whether 
fuch  dark  prefages,  fuch  vifions  of  the  night  proceed 
from  any  latent  power  in  the  foul,  during  this  her  ftate 
of  abftraflion,  or  from  any  communication  with  the 
fupreme  Being,  or  from  any  operation  of  fubordinate 
fpirits,  has  been  a  great  difpute  among  the  learned; 
the  matter  of  faft  is,  I  think,  incontestable,  and  has 
been  looked  upon  as  fuch  by  the  gre-ateft  writers,  who 
have  been  never  fufpeded  either  of  fuperftition  or  en- 
thufiafm. , 

I  de  not  fuppofe,  that  the  foul  in.  thefe  inftances  is 
in  ti rely  loofe  and  unfettered  from  the  body ;  it  is  fwf- 
ficient,  if  fhe  is  not  fo  far  funk  aad  immerfed  in  matter, 
jior  intangled  and  perplexed  in  her  operations,  with 
fuch  motions  of  blood  and  fpirits,  as  when  me  aduates 
the  machine  in  its  waking  hours.  The  corporeal  union 
is  flackened  enough  to  give  the  mind  more  play.  The 
foul  feems  gathered  within  herfelf,  and  recovers  that 
fp'ring  which  is  broke  and  weakened,  when  fhe  operates 
more  in  concert  with  the  body. 

The  Speculations  I  have  here  made,  if  they  are  not 
arguments,  they  are  at  leaft  ftrcng  intimations,  not  only 
®f  the  excellency  of  a  human  foul,  but  of  its  indepen 
dence 
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dence  on  the  body  ;  and  if  they  do  not  prove,  do  at leaft 
confirm  thcfe  two  great  points,  which  are  eftablifhed 
br  many  other  reafons  that  are  altogether  unanfwerable. 

O*. 

*  By  ADD i SON,  dated  it  feems  from  his  Office,  or  perhaps  ori 
ginally  written  at  Oxford, 
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Qnanti  empt<f  ?  farvo.  Quanti  ergo?  afle  affibus.  Ehcu! 

Hor.  z  Sat.  iii.  136, 

What  doth  it  coft  ?  Not  much,  upon  my  word. 
How  much   pray?  Why,  Two- Fence.     Two-pence! 
O  Lord!  CREECH. 

I  Find,  by  feveral  letters  which  I  receive  daily,  that 
fevcral  of  my  readers  would  be  better  pleafed  to  pay 
three  half-pence  for  my  Paper  than  two-pence.  The 
ingenious  T.  W*.  tells  me,  that  I  have  deprived  him 
of  the  beft  part  of  his  breakfaft,  for  that  fmce  the  rife  of 
my  Paper,  he  is  forced  every  morning  to  drink  his  difh 
of  coffee  by  itfelf,  without  the  addition  of  the  SPEC 
TATOR,  that  ufed  to  be  better  than  lace  to  it.  Eugenius 
informs  me  very  obligingly,  that  he  never  thought  he 
ihould  have  difliked  ;my  paflage  in  my  Paper,  but  that 
of  late  there  have  been  two  words  in  every  one  of  them, 
which  he  could  heartily  wiih  left  out,  viz.  Price  'Two- 
Pence.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  fope-boiler,  who  condoles 
with  me  very  affectionately,  upon  the  neceffity  we  both 
lie  under  of  fetting  an  high  price  on  our  commodities, 
fmce  the  late  tax  has  been  laid  upon  them,  and  defiring 
inc  when  I  write  next  on  that  fubjecl,  to  fpeak  a  word 
or  two  upon  the  prefent  duties  on  Caflile  fope.  But 
there  is  none  of  thefe  my  correfpondents,  who  writes 
with  a  greater  turn  of  good  fenfe  and  elegance  of  ex- 
prcffion,  than  the  generous  Philomedes,  who  advifes  me 

*  Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  head  mailer  of  the  Chiarterhoufe-School, 
whofe  fcholars  ADDISON  and  STEELE  had  been.  The  Doctor 
v.-as  head  maftcr  49  yeajs,  and  died  June  uy  1718,  in  the  Silt 
year  of  his  age. 

D  6 
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to  value  every  SPECTATOR  _at  Six-pence,  and  promifes 
that  he  himfelf  will  engage  for  above  a  hundred  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  fhall  take  it  in  at  that  price. 

Letters  from  the  female  world  are  likewife  come  to 
me,  in  great  quantities,  upon  the  fame  occafion ;  and 
as  I  naturally  bear  a  great  deference  to  this  part  of  our 
fpecies,  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  thofe  who  approve 
my  conducl  in  this  particular,  are  much  more  numerous 
than  thofe  who  condemn  it.  A  large  family  of  daugh 
ters  have  drawn  me  up  a  very  handfome  remonftrance, 
in  which  they  fet  forth  that  their  father  having  refufed 
to  take  in  the  SPECTATOR,  fmce  the  additional  price 
was  fet  upon  it,  they  offered  him  unanimoufly  to  bate 
him  the  article  of  bread  and  butter  in  the  tea-table 
accouat,  provided  the  SPECTATOR  might  be  ferved  up 
to  them  every  morning  as  ufual.  Upon  this  the  old 
gentleman  being  pleafed,  it  feems,  with  their  defire  of  s 
improving  themfelves,  has  granted  them  the  continuance 
both  of  the  SPECTATOR  and  their  bread  and  butter, 
having  given  particular  orders,  that  the  tea-table  mall 
be  fet  forth  every  morning  with  its  cuftomary  bill  of  fare, 
and  without  any  manner  of  defalcation.  I  thought  my- 
felf  obliged  to  mention  this  particular,  as  it  does  honour 
to  this  worthy  gentleman ;  and  if  the  young  lady  Laetitia, 
who  fent  me  this  account,  will  acquaint  me  with  his 
name,  I  will  infert  it  at  length  in  one  of  my  Papers,  if 
he  defires  it. 

I  mould  be  very  glad  to  find  out  any  expedient  that 
might  alleviate  the  expence  which  this  my  Paper  brings 
to  any  of  my  readers;  and,  in  order  to  it,  muft  propofe 
two  points  to  their  con fi deration.  Firft,  that  if  they 
retrench  any  the  fmalleft  particular  in  their  ordinary  ex- 
pence,  it  will  eafily  make  up  the  half-penny  a  day  which 
we  hare  now  under  confideration.  Let  a  lady  facrifke 
but  a  fingle  ribbon  to  her  morning  iludies,  and  it  will 
be  fufficient:  let  a  family  burn  but  a  candle  a  night  lefs 
than  their  ufual  number,  and  they  may  take  in  the 
SPECTATOR  without  detriment  to  their  private  affairs. 

In  the  next  pJ.aee,  if  my  readers  will  not  go  to  the 
price  of  buying  my  Papers  by  retail,  let  them  have  pa 
tience,  and  they  may  buy  them  in  the  lump,  without 
the  burthen  of  a  tax,  upon  them.  My  Speculations, 
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when  they  are  fold  fingle,  like  cherries  upon  the  ftick, 
are  delights  for  the  rich  and  wealthy:  after  fome  time 
they  come  to  market  in  greater  quantities,  and  are  every 
ordinary  man's  money.  The  truth  of  it  is,  they  have 
a  certain  flavour  at  their  firft  appearance,  from-  feveral 
accidental  circumftances  of  time,  place,  and  perfon, 
which  they  may  lofe  if  theyare  not  taken  earlyj  but 
in  this  cafe  every  reader  is  to  coniider,  whether  it  is 
not  better  for  him  to  be  half  a  year  behind -hand  with 
the  fafhionable  and  polite  part  of  the  world,  than-  to ; 
ftrain  himfelf  beyond  his  circumftances.  My  book  feller 
has  now  about  ten  thoufand  of  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes,  which  he  is  ready  to  publifli,  having  already 
difpofed  of  as  large  an  edition  both  of  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond  volume.  As  he  is  a  perfon  whofe  head  is  very 
well  turned  to  his  bufinefs,  he  thinks  they  would  be  a 
very  proper  prefent  to  be  made  to  perfons  atchriftenings-, 
marriages,  vifiting  days  and  the  like  joyful  folemnities, 
as  feveral  other  books  are  frequently  given  at  funerals. 
He  has  printed  them  in  fuch  a  little  portable  volume*, 
that  many  of  thenvmay  be  ranged  together  upon  a  fingle 
plate;  and  is  of  opinion,  tnat  a  falver  of  SPECTATORS 
would  be  as  acceptable  an  entertainment  to  the  ladies  as 
a  falver  of  fweetmeats* 

I  mail  conclude  this  Paper  with  an  epigram  lately  fent 
to  the  writer  of  the  SPECTATOR,  after  having  returned 
my  thanks  to  the  ingenious  author  of  it. 

SIR, 
'  T  TAVING  heard  the  following  epigram  very  much 

*  JLi  commended,  I  wonder  that  it  has  not  yet  had 

'  a  place  in  any  of  yoar  papers;  I  think  the  fuffrage  of 

*  our   Poet  Laureat  mould  not  be  overlooked,  which 
'  mews  the  opinion  he  entertains  of  your  Paper,  whether 
'  the  notion  he  proceeds  upon  be  true  or  falfe.     I  make 

*  bold  to  convey  it  to  you,  not  knowing  if  it  has  yet 
'  come  to  your  hands. 

*  This  early  edition  of  the  SPECT;  in  fmall  izmo.  an.  1712,  not 
inelegant  or  uncommon,  confills  only  of  7  volumes,  and  is  the  moft 
correct  of  any  th  it  has  fallen  under  the  notice  of  the  prefent  writer.  If 
there  ever  was  an  Sihvol.  to  perfect:  this  edition,  it  could  not  have  been 
printed  till  after  the  Guardian,  Englilhman  and  SPECT.  were  laid 
down,  and  therefore  nolfooaer  than  the  year  1715. 

On 
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On  the  SPECTATOR. 

By  Mr.  FATE. 
»  Aliufque  &  idem 

Nafceris     •  Hor.  Carm.  Sacc.  19. 

You  rife  another  and  the  fame. 

WHEN  firft  the  Tatler  to  a  mute  was  twrn'd, 
Great  Britain  for  her  Cenfor's  filence  mourn'd  j 
Robb'd  of  his  fprightly  beams,  me  wept  the  night, 
'Till  the  Spectator  rofe>  and  blaz'd  as  bright. 
So  the  firft  man  the  fun's  firft  fetting  view'd, 
And  figh'd,  'till  circling  day  his  joys  renew'd, 
Yet  doubtful  how  that  fecond  fun  to  name, 
Whether  a  brighter  fucceffor,  or  the  fame. 
So  we  :  but  now  from  this  fufpence  are  freed, 
Since  all  agree,  who  both  with  judgment  read, 
'Tis  the  fame  fun,  and  does  himfelf  fucceed. 

O 

*  By  ADD i SON,  dated  from  his  Office-. 


\ 
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The  mighty  force  of  ocean's  troubled  flood. 

SIR, 

TT  TPON  reading  your  Eflay  concerning  the  pleafures 
\J  of  the  imagination,  I  find  among  the  three  fources 
of  thofe  pleafures  which  you  have  difcovered,  that  great- 
nefs  is  one.  This  has  fuggefted  to  me  the  reafon  why, 
of  all  objects  that  I  have  ever  feen,  there  is  none  which 
affecls  my  imagination  fo  much  as  the  fca  or  ocean.  I 
cannot  fee  the  heavings  of  this  prodigious  bulk  of  wa 
ters,  even  in  a  calm,  without  a  very  pleafing  aftonifh- 
ment;  but  when  it  is  worked  up  in  a  tempeil  fo  that  the 
horizon  on  every  fide  is  nothing  but  foaming  billows  and 

floating 
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floating  mountains,  it  is  impofHble  to  defcribe  the  agree 
able  horror  that  rifes  from  fuch  a  profpeft.  A  troubled 
ocean,  to  a  man  who  fails  upon  it,  is,  I  think  the  biggeft 
objeft  that  he  can  fee  in  motion,  and  confequently  gives 
his  imagination  one  of  thehigheft  kinds  of  pleafure  that 
can  arife  from  greatnefs.  I  mutt  confefs,  it  is  impoflible 
for  me  to  furvey  this  world  of  fluid  matter,  without 
thinking  on  the  hand  that  firft  poured  it  out,  and  made 
a  proper  channel  for  its  reception.  Such  an  objeft  na 
turally  raifesin  my  thoughts  the  idea  of  an  Almighty 
Being,  and  convinces  me  of  his  exiftence  as  much  as  a 
mctaphyfical  demonftration.  The  imagination  prompts 
the  understanding,  and,  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  fenfible 
object,  produces  in  it  the  idea  of  a  Being  who  is  neither 
circumfcribed  by  time'  nor  fpace. 

As  I  have  made  feveral  voyages  upon  the  fea,  I  have 
often  been  toffed  in  ftorms,  and  on  that  occafion  have 
frequently  reflected  on  the  defcriptions  of  them  in  an 
cient  poets.  I  remember  Longinus  highly  recommends 
one  in  Homer,  becaufe  the  poet  has  not  amufed  himfelf 
with  little  fancies  upon  the  occafion,  as  authors  of  an  in 
ferior  genius,  whom  he  mentions,  had  done,  but  becaufe 
he  has  gathered  together  thofe  circumftances  which  are 
the  moft  apt  to  terrify  the  imagination,  and  which  really 
happen  in  the  raging  of  a  tempeft.  It  is  for  the  fame 
reafon,  that  I  prefer  the  following  defcription  of  a  (hip 
in  a  florm,  which  the  Pfalmift  has  made,  before  any- 
other  I  have  ever  met  with.  They  that  go  down  to  the 
fea  in  /hips,  that  do  bnfinefs  in  great  waters  ;  Thefe  fee  the 
works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.  For  he 
commandeth  and  raifeth  the  ftormy  wind,  which  lifteth  up 
the  Waters  thereof.  They  mount  up  to  the  heaven ,  they  go 
down  again  to  the  depths ,  their  foul  is  melted  becaufe  of  trouble* 
They  reel  to  and fro,  and  Dagger  like  a  drunken  mant  and 
are  at  their  wit's  end.  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their 
trouble  and  he  bringeth  them  out  of  their  diftreffes.  He  maketb 
the  farm  a  calm,fo  that  the  waves  thereof  areftill.  Then  they 
are  glady  becaufe  they  be  quiet  y  f)  he  bringeth  them  unto  their 
dejired  ha<ven*. 

By  the  way,  how  much  more  comfortable  as  well  as 
rational,  is  this  fyftem  of  the  P&lmift,  than  the  pagan 
fcheme  in  Virgil,  and  other  poets,  where  one  deity  is 

reprefented 
*  Pfv  107. 
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reprefented  as  raifing  a  ftorm,  and  another  as  laying  it  ? 
Were  we  only  to  confider  the  fublime  in  this  piece  of 
poetry,  what  can  be  nobler  than  the  idea  it  gives  us  of 
the  Supreme  Being  thus  raifing  a  tumult  among  the  ele 
ments,  and  recovering  them  out  of  their  confufion,  thus 
troubling  and  becalming  nature  ? 

Great  painters  do  not  only  give  us  landflcips  of  gar 
dens,  groves,  and  meadows,  but  very  often  employ  their 
pencils  upon  fea-pieces.  I  could  wifh  you  would  follow 
their  example.  If  this  fmall  {ketch  may  deferve  a  place 
among  your  works  I  fhali  accompany  it  with  a  divine 
Ode,  made  by  a  gentleman  upon  the  conclufion  of  his 
travels. 

I. 

TTOW  are  thy  fervants  Heft,  O  Lord  ! 
Jf~J      How  fure  is  their  defence  ! 
Eternal  Wifdomis  their  guide, 
Their  help,  Omnipotence. 

II. 

In  foreign  realms  and  lands  remote, 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Through  burning  climes  I  pafs'd  unhurt, - 

And  breath'd  in  tainted  air. 

Ill, 
Thy  mercy  fweeten'd  every  foil, 

Made  ev'ry  region  pleafe  : 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd, 

And  fmooth'd  V.ie  Tyrrhene  feas. 

IV. 
Think,  O  my  foul,  devoutly  think, 

How  with  affrighted  eyes, 
Thou  faw'ilthe  wide  extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  rife  ! 

V. 
Confufion  dwelt  in  ev'ry  face, 

And  fear  in  every  heart ; 
When  waves  on  wares,  and  gulphs  in  gulphs, 
O'ercame  the  pilot's  art. 

VI, 
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vr. 

Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  fet  me  free, 
Whilft  in  the  confidence  of  prayer, 

My  foul  took  hold  on  thee. 

VII. 

For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung' 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  flow  to  hear, 

Nor  impotent  to  fave. 

VIII. 
The  ftorm  was  laid,  the  winds  retir'd, 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  fea  that  roar'd  at  thy  command, 

At  thy  command  was  fUll. 

IX. 

In  midft  of  dangers,  fears  and  death, 

Thy  goodnefs  I'll  adore, 
And  praife  thee  for  thy  mercies  paft, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more, 

X. 

My  life,  if  thou  preferv'ft  my  life, 

Thy  facrifice  (hall  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  muft  be  my  doom, 

Shall  join  my  foul  to  thee.  O*. 

*  ByAocisoN,  dated  it  fcems  from  his  Office. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Author  of  the  Spedator  having  received  the  paftoral  Hymn  i* 
l\is  441 1\  Paper  let  to  Mufic  by  one  of  the  moil  eminent  Compofers  of 
our  own  Country,  and  by  a  Foreigner  .vho  has  not  put  his  Name  to 
his  ingenious  Letter,  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  return  his  thanks  to 
thefe  Gentlemen  for  the  honour  they  have  done  him. 

*  to*  Dtury-LaneonSat.  zothinft.  "The  CAR  EL  ESS  HUSBAND." 
Lord  Foppington,  by  Mr.  Cibbcr;  Lord  Morelove,  Mr.  Mills  ;  Sir 
Cha.  Eafy,  Mr.  Wilkes;  Lady  B.  ModHh,  by  Mrs.  Oldfald  ;„  Lady 
L;tiy,  by  Mrs.  Knight;  Lady  Graveairs,  by  Mrs.  Porter ;  and  Mrs. 
'•Edgm,  Mrs.  Bigncli.  S r  E  c  T .  in  folia* 

Monday, 
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Domus  &  placens  uxor.  Hor.  zOd.  xiv.  21. 

Thy  houfe and  pleafing  wife.  CREECH, 

1HAVE  very  long  entertained  an  ambition  to  make 
the  word  WIFE  the  moft  agreeable  and  delightful 
name  in  nature.     If  it  be  not  fo  in  itfelf,  all  the  wifer 
part  of  mankind,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
thb  day,  has  confented  in  an  error.     But  our  unhappi- 
nefs  in  England  has  been,  that  a  few  loofe  men,  of  ge 
nius  for  pleafure,  have  turned  it  all  to  the  gratification  of 
ungoverned  delires,  in  defpite  of  good  fenfe,  form,  and 
order;  when,  in  truth,  any  fatisfac~tion  beyond  the  boun 
daries  of  reafon,  is  but  a  ftep  towards  madnefs  and  folly. 
But  is  the  fenfe  of  joy  and  accomplifhment  of  delire  no* 
way  to  be  indulged  or  attained  ?  And  have  we  appetites 
given  HS  not  to  be  at  all  gratified  ?  Yes,  certainly :  mar 
riage  is  an  inftitution  calculated  for  a  conftant  fcene  of 
delight,  as  much  as  our  being  is  capable  of.     Two  per- 
fons  who  have  chofen  each  other  out  of  all  the  fpecies, 
with  defign  to  be  each  other's  mutual  comfort  and  enter 
tainment,  have  in  that  aclion   bound  themfelves  to  be 
good-humoured,    affable,  difcreet,    forgiving,    patient, 
and  joyful,  with  refpecl  to  each  other's  frailties  and  per 
fections,  to  the  end  of  their  lives.     The  wifer  of  the 
two   (and  it  always  happens  one  of  them  is  fuch)  will 
for  her  or  his  own  fake,  keep  things  from  outrage  with 
the  ut moft  fan ftity.     When  this  union  is  thus  preferved 
(as  I  have  often  faid)  the  moft  indifferent  circumftance 
adminiftcrs    delight.     Their  condition  is    an    endlefs 
fource  of  new  gratifications.     The  married  man  can  fay, 
If  I  am  unacceptable  to  all  the  world  befide,  there  is  one 
whom  lintirely  love,  that  will  receive  me  with  joy  and 
tranfport,  and  think  herielf  obliged  to  double  her  kind- 
nefsand  carefTes  of  me  from  the  gloom  with  which  fhe 
fees  me  overcaft.    I  need  not  difiemble  the  forrow  of  my 

heart 
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heart  to  be  agreeable  there,  that  very  forrow  quickens 
her  affeftion. 

This  paffion  towards  each  other,  when  once  well 
fixed  enters  into  the  very  conftitution,  and  the  kind- 
nefs  flows  a*  eafily  and  filently'as  the  blood  in  the  veins. 
When  this  affedion  is  enjoyed  in  the  moft  fublime  de 
gree,  unikilful  eyes  fee  nothing  of  it;  but  when  it  is 
fubjecl:  to  be  changed,  and  has  an  allay  in  it  that  may 
make  it  end  in  diftafte,  it  is  apt  to  break  into  rage,  or 
overflow  into  fondnefs,  before  the  reft  of  the  world. 

Uxander  and  Viramira  are  amorous  and  young,  have 
been  married  thefe  two  years;  yet  do  they  fo  much 
diftinguifh  each  other  in  company,  that  in  your  con- 
verfation  with  the  dear  things  you  are  ftill  put  to  a  fort 
of  crofs  purpofes.  Whenever  you  addrefs  yourfejf  in 
ordinary  difcourfe  to  Viramira,  fhe  turns  her  head  ano 
ther  way,  and  the  anfwer  is  made  to  the  dear  Uxander. 
If  you  tell  a  merry  tale,  the  application  is  ftill,  directed 
to  her  dear;  and  when  (he  fhould  commend  you,  ftie 
fays  to  him,  as  if  he  has  fpoke  it,  That  is,  my  dear,  fo 
pretty — This  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I  have  fome- 
where  read  in  the  admired  memoirs  of  the  famous  Cer 
vantes,  where,  while  honeft  Sancho  Panca  is  putting 
forne  neceflary  humble  queftion  concerning  Rozinante, 
his  fupper,  or  his  lodging,  the  knight  of  the  forrowful 
countenance  is  ever  improving  the  harmlefs  lowly  hints 
of  his  'fquire  to  the  poetical  conceit,  rapture,  and  flight, 
in  contemplation  of  the  dear  Dulcinea  of  his  affeclions. 

On  the  other  fide,  Diftamnus  and  Moria  are  ever 
fquabbling,  and  you  may  obferve  them  all  the  time  they 
are  in  company,  in  a  ftate  of  impatience.  As  Uxander 
and  Viramira  vvifh  you  all  gone,  that  they  may  be  at 
freedom  for  dalliance;  Diclamnus  and  Moria  wait  your 
abfence,  that  they  may  fpeak  their  harfh  interpretations 
on  ^ach  other's  words  and  actions  during  the  time  you 
were  with  them. 

It  is  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  the  evils  attend 
ing  this  condition  of  life,  arifes  from  fafhion.  Prejudice 
in  this  cafe  is  turned  the  wrong  way,  and  inftead  of  ex- 
pedling  more  happinefs  than  we  fhall  meet  with  in  it, 
we  are  laughed  into  a  prepofTeffion,  that  we  ftiall  be 
difappointcd  if  we  hope  for  lafting  fatisfadions. 

With 
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With  all  perfons  who  have  made  good  fenfe  the  rule 
of  aftion,  marriage  is  defcribed  as  the  ftate  capable  of 
the  higheft  human  felicity.  Tully  has  epiftles  full  of 
affectionate  pleafure,  when  he  writes  to  his  wife,  or 
fpeaks  of  bis  children.  But  above  all  the  hints  of  this 
kind  I  have  met  with  in  writers  of  ancient  date,  I  am 
pleafed  with  an  epigram  of  Martial,  inhonour.of  the 
beauty-of  his  wife  Cleopatra.  Commentators  fay  it  was 
written  the  day  after  his  wedding-night.  When  his 
fpoufe  was  retired  to  the  bathing  room  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  he,  it  feems,  crrnie  in  upon  her  when  me  was 
juft  going  into  the  water.  To  her  beauty  and  carriage 
on  this  occafion  we  owe  the  following  epigram,  which  I 
fhewed  my  friend  WILL  HONEYCOMB  in  French, 
\vhohastranflated  it  a?  follows,  without  underftanding, 
the  original.  I  expect  it  will  pleafe  the  Engliih  better 
than  the  Latin  reader. 


aid,  1 

•d;  . 


When  my  bright  confort,  now  nor  wife  nor  maid, 
Amam'dand  wanton,  of  embrace  afraid, 
Fled  to  the  ftreams,  the  ftreams  my  fair  betray 
To  my  fond  eyes  me  all  tranfparent  flood, 
She  blum'd,   I  fmil'd  at  the  flight  covering  flood. 
Thus  through  the  glafs  the  lovely  lily  glows, 
Thus  through  the  ambient  gem  mines  forth  the  rofe* 
I  faw  new  charms,  and  plung'd  to  feize  my  ftore, 
Kifles  I  fnatch'd,  the  waves  prevented  more. 

My  friend  would  not  allow  that  this  lufcious  account 
could  be  given  of  a  wife,  and  therefore  ufed  the  word 
ccnfort;  which,  he  learnedly  faid,  would  ferve  for  a 
miftrefs  as  well,  and  give  a  more  gentlemanly  turn  to 
the  epigram.  But,  under  favour  of  him  and  all  other 
fuch  fine  gentlemen,  I  cannot  be  perfuaded  but  that 
the  paffion  a  bridegroom  has  for  a  virtuous  young  wo 
man,  will,  by  little  and  little,  grow  into  friendfhip, 
a~nd  then  it  is  afcended  to  a  higher  pleafure  than  it  was 
in  its  firft  fervour.  Without  this  happens,  he  is  a  very 
unfortunate  man  who  has  entered  into  this  Itate,  and 
left  the  habitudes  of  life  he  might  have  enjoyed  with 
a  faithful  friend.  But  when  the  wife  proves  capable 
©f  filling  ferious  as  well  as  joyaus  hours,  fne  brings 

happinefs 
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happinefs  unknown  to  friendiliip  itfelf.  Spencer  fpeatcs 
of  each  kind  of  love  with  great  juftice,  and  attributes 
the  higheft  praife  to  friendthip;  and  indeed  there  is  no 
difpuring  that  point,  bat  '07  making  thatfriendihip  take 
its  place  between  two  married  perfons. 

Hard  is  the  doubt,  and  difficult  to  deem, 
When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet, 
And  do  difpart  t'he  heart  with  power  extreme, 
Whether  (hall  weigh  the  balance  down  ;  to  wit, 
The  dear  aiFeftion  unto  kindred  fweet, 
Or  raging  fire  of  love  to  womankind, 
Or  zeal  of  friends  combin'd  by  virtues  meet : 
But,  of  them  all,  the  hand  of  virtuous  mind 
Methinks  the  gentle  heart  ihould  moll  allured  bind. 

For  natural  affection  foon  doth  ceafe, 
And  quenched  is  with  Cupid's  greater  flame; 
But  faithful  friendfhip  doth  them  both  fupprefs, 
And  them  with  mattering  difcipline  doth  tame, 
Through  thoughts  afpiring  to  eternal  fame. 
For  as  the  foul  doth  rule  the  earthly  mafs, 
And  all  the  fervice  of  the  body  frame ; 
So  love  of  foul  doth  love  of  body  pafs, 
No  lefs  than  perfect  gold  furmounts  the  meaneft  brafs." 

T*. 

*    BySTEELE. 
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•    '  '  >Dignafatis  fortuna  re<vifit. 

Virg.  JEn.  iii.  318. 
A  juft  reverfe  of  fortune  on  him  waits. 

IT  is  common  with  me  to  run  from  book  to  book,  to 
exercife  my  mind  with  many  objects,    and  qualify 
mvfelf  for   my  daily  labours.     After  an  hour  fpent  in 
this  loitering  way  of  reading,  fomething  v/ill  remain  to 

be 
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be  food  to  the  Imagination.  The  writings  that  pleafe 
me  moft  on  fuch  occafions  are  ftories,  for  the  truth  of 
which  there  is  good  authority.  The  mind  of  man  is 
naturally  a  lover  of  juftice,  and  when  we  read  a  ftory 
wherein  a  criminal  is  overtaken,  in  whom  there  is  no 
quality  which  is  the  object  of  pity,  the  foul  enjoys  a 
certain  revenge  for  the  offence  done  to  its  nature,  in  the 
wicked  actions  committed  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 
hiftory.  This  will  be  better  underftood  by  the  reader 
from  the  following  narration  itfelf,  than  from  any  thing 
which  I  can  fay  to  introduce  it. 

WHEN  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  firnamed  The 
Bold,  reigned  over  fpacious  dominions  now 
{wallowed  up  by  the  power  of  France,  he  heaped  imny 
favours  and  honours  upon  Claudius  Rhynfault,  a  Ger 
man,  who  had  ferved  him  in  his  wars  againft  the  infults 
of  his  neighbours.  A  great  part  of  Zealand  was  at  that 
time  in  fubjection  to  that  Dukedom.  The  prince  him- 
felf  was  a  perfon  of  fingular  humanity  and  juftice. 
Rhynfault,  with  no  other  real  quality  than  courage, 
had  diflimulation  enough  to  pafs  upon  his  generous  and 
unfufpicious  mailer  for  a  perfon  of  blunt  honefty  and 
fidelity,  without  any  vice  that  could  bias  him  from  the 
execution  of  juftice.  His  highnefs  prepofieffed  to  his 
advantage,  upon  the  deceafe  of  the  governour  of  his  chief 
town  of  Zealand,  gave  Rhynfault  that  command.  He 
was  not  long  feated  in  that  government,  before  he  caft 
his  eyes  upon  Sapphira,  a  woman  of  exquifite  beauty, 
the  wife  of  Paul  Danvelt,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the 
city  under  his  protection  and  government.  Rhynfault 
was  a  man  of  a  warm  conftitution,  and  violent  inclina 
tion  to  women,  and  not  unfkilled  in  the  foft  arts  which 
win  their  favour.  He  knew  what  it  was  to  enjoy  the 
fatisfactions  which  are  reaped 'from  the  poffeffion  of 
beauty,  but  was  an  utter  ftranger  to  the  decencies,  ho 
nours,  and  delicacies,  that  attend  the  paflion  towards 
them  in  elegant  minds.  However,  he  had  fo  much  of 
the  world,  that  he  had  a  great  (hare  of  the  language 
which  ufually  prevails  upon  the  weaker  part  of  that  fex, 
and  he  could  with  his  tongue  utter  a  paflion  with  which 
his  heart  was  wholly  untouched.  He  was  one  of  thofe 

brutal 
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brutal  minds  which  can  be  gratified  with  the  violation  of 
innocence  and  beauty,  without  the  lead  pity,  paffion,  or 
love  to  that  with  which  they  are  fo  much  delighted,  In 
gratitude  is  a  vice  infeparable  to  a  luftful  man  ;  and 
the  poiTeffion  of  a  woman  by  him  who  has  no  thought 
but  allaying  a  paflion  painful  to  himfelf,  is  neceflarily 
followed  by  diftafte  and  averfion.  Rhynfault  being  re- 
folved  to  accomplish  his  will  om  the  wife  of  Danvelt,  left 
no  arts  untried  to  get  into  a  familiarity  at  her  houfe  ; 
but  Ihe  knew  his  character  and  difpofition  too  well,  not  to 
ihunall  occafions  that  might  enfnare  her  into  his  conver- 
fation.  The  governour,  defpairing  of  fuccefs  by  ordi 
nary  means,  apprehended  and  imprifoned  hex  hufband, 
under  pretence  of  an  information,  that  he  was  guilty  of 
a  correfpondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  duke  to  betray 
the  town  into  their  pofleffion.  This  defign  had  its  de- 
fired  effed ;  and  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Danvelt, 
the  day  before  that  which  was  appointed  for  his  execu 
tion,  prefented  herfelf  in  the  hall  of  the  governour's 
houfe,  and  as  he  pafled  through  the  apartment,  threw 
herfelf  at  his  feet,  and  holding  his  knees,  befeeched  his 
mercy.  Rhynfault  beheld  her  with  a  diflembled  fatis- 
faction,  and  afluming  an  air  of  thought  and  authority,  he 
bid  her  arife,  and  told  her  fhe  muft  follow  him  to  his 
clofet;  and  afldng  her  whether  Ihe  knew  the  hand  of  the 
letter  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket,  went  from  her,  leav 
ing  this  admonition  aloud  :  "  If  you  will  fave  your  huf- 
"  band,  you  muft  give  me  an  account  of  all  you  know 
«'  without  prevarication  ;  for  every  body  is  fatisfied  he 
•*•  was  too  fond  of  you  to  be  able  to  hide  from  you  the 
"  names  of  the  reft  of  the  confpirators,  or  any  other  par- 
"  ticulars  whatfoever."  He  went  to  his  clofet,  and  loon 
after  the  lady  was  fent  for  to  an  audience.  The  fer- 
vant  knew  his  diftance  when  matters  of  ftate  were  to  be 
debated ;  and  the  governour  laying  afide  the  air  with 
which  he  had  appeared  in  public,  began  to  be  the  fup- 
plicant,  to  rally  an  affliction,  which  it  was  in  her  power 
eafily  to  remove,  and  relieve  an  innocent  man  from  his 
imprifonment.  She  eafily  perceived  his  intention,  and, 
bathed  in  tears,  began  to  deprecate  fo  wicked  a  defign. 
Luft,  like  ambition,  takes  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
and  body  into  its  fervice  and  fubjeftion.  Her  becoming 

tears. 
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tears,  her  honeft  angaifh,  the  wringing  of  her  hands, 
and  the  many  changes  of  her  poflure  and  figure  in  the 
vehemence  of  fpeaking,  were  but  fo  many  attitudes  in 
which  he  beheW  her  beauty,  and  farther  incentives  of  his 
defire.  All  humanity  was  loft  in  that  one  appetite 
and  he  fignified  to  her  in  fo  many  plain  terms,  that  he 
was  unhappy  till  he  had  poflefled  her,  and  nothing  lefs 
fhould  be  the  price  of  her  hu  (band's  life  :  and  (he  muft, 
before  the  following  noon,  pronounce  the  death,  or  en 
largement  of  Dan  velt.  After  this  notification,  when  he 
faw  Sapphira  enough  again  diftraded  to, make  the  fubjeft 
of  their  difcourfe  to  common  eyes  appear  different  from 
what  it  was,  he  called  fervants  to  conduct  her  to  the 
gate.  Loaded  with  infupportable  affliction,  Ihe  imme- 
mediately  repairs  to  her  hufband,  and  having  fignified  to 
his  gaolers,  that  fhe  had  a  propofal  to  make  to  her  hu£- 
band  from  the  governour,  fhe  was  left  alone  with  him, 
revealed  to  him  all  that  had  patted,  and  reprefented  the 
endlefs  conflict  fhe  was  in  between  love  to  his  perfon, 
and  fidelity  to  his  bed.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine  the  fharp 
affliction  this  honeft  pair  was  in  upon  fuch  an  incident, 
in  lives  not  ufed  to  any  but  ordinary  occurrences.  The 
man  was  bridled  by  fhame  from  fpeaking  what  his  fear 
prompted,  upon  fo  near  an  approach  of  death ;  but  let 
fall  words  that  fignified  to  her,  he  fhould  not  think  her 
polluted,  though  fhe  had  not  yet  confeffed  to  him  that 
the  governour  had  violated  her  perfon,  fince  he  knew  her 
will  had  no  part  in  the  action.  She  parted  from  him 
with  this  oblique  permiffion  to  fave  a  life  he  had  not  re- 
folution  enough  to  refign  for  the  fafety  of  his  honour. 

The  next  morning  the  unhappy  Sapphira  attended  the 
governour,  and  being  led  into  a  remote  apartment,  fub- 
mitted  to  his  defires.  Rhynfault  commended  her 
charms,  claimed  a  familiarity  after  what  had  paffed  be 
tween  them,  and  with  an  air  of  gaiety,  in  the  language 
of  a  gallant,  bid  her  return,  and  take  her  hufband  out  of 
prifon  :  but,  continued  he,  my  fair  one  muft  not  be  of 
fended  that  I  have  taken  care  he  fhould  not  be  an  inter 
ruption  to  our  future  aflignations.  Thefe  laft  words 
foreboded  what  fhe  found  when  fhe  came  to  the  gaol, 
her  hufband  executed  by  the  order  of  Rhynfault. 

It 
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It  was  remarkable  that  the  woman,  who  was  full  of 
tears  and  lamentations  during  the  whole  courfe  of  her 
affiidion,  uttered  neither  figh  nor  ccmplaiat,  but  flood 
fixed  with  grief  at  thisconfummation  of  her  misfortunes. 
She  betook,  herfelf  to  her  abode,  and  after  having  in  fo- 
litude  paid  her  devotions  to  ,him  who  is  the  avenger  of 
innocence,  me  repaired  privately  to  court.  Her  perfon, 
and  a  certain  grandeur  of  forrow,  negligent  of  forms, 
gained  her  paffage  into  the  prefence  of  the  Duke  her  fo- 
vereign.  As  foon  as  fhe  came  into  the  prefence,  flie 
broke  forth  into  the  following  words  :  "  Behold,  O 
"  mighty  Charles,  a  wretch  weary  of  life,  though  it  has 
"  always  been  fpent  with  innocence  and  virtue.  It  is 
"  not  in  your  power  to  redrefs  my  injuries,  but  it  is  to 
"  avenge  them.  And  if  the  protection  of  the  diftrefled, 
"  and  the  punimment  of  opprefTors,  is  a  taik  worthy  a 
"  prince,  I  bring  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ample  matter 
"  for  doing  honour  to  his  own  great  name,  and  wiping 
"  infamy  oif  of  mine." 

When  me  had  fpoke  this,  me  delivered  the  Duke  a 
paper  reciting  her  ilory.     He  read  it  with  all  the  emo-  , 
tions  that  indignation  and  pity  could  raife  in  a  prince 
jealous  of  his  honour  in  the  behaviour  of  his  officers, 
and  profperity  of  his  fubjecls. 

Upon  an  appointed  day,  Rhyn&ult  was  fent  for  to 
court,  and  in  the  prefence  of  a  few  of  the  council, 
confronted  by  Sapphira  :  the  prince  afking,  «'  Do  you 
"  know  that  lady  i"  Rhynfault,  as  foon  as  he  could  re- 
"cover  his  furprize,  told  the  Duke  he  would  marry -her,  if 
his  highnefs  would  pleafe  to  think  that  a  reparation. 
The  Duke  feemed  contented  with  this  anfwer,  and  flood 
by  during  the  immediate  folemnization  of  the  ceremony. 
At  the  conelufion  of  it  he  told  Rhynfault,  "  Thus  far 
*'  you  have  done,  as  conftrained  by  my  authority  :  1  fhall 
"  not  be  fatisfied  of  your  kind  ufage  of  her,' without 
**  you  fign  a  gift  of  your  whole  eftate  to  her  after  your 
**  deceafe."  To  the  performance  of  this  alfo,  the  Duk,c 
was  a  witnefs.  When  thefe  two  acls  were  executed, 
the  Duke  turned  to  the  lady,  anJ  told  her,  <(  It  now 
*4  remains  for  me  to  put  you  in  quiet  pofleiTion  of  what 

VOL.  VII.  £  your 
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.your  hufband  has  fo  bountifully  beftowed  on  you";  and 
ordered  the  immediate  execution  of  Rhynfault. 

T*. 

*  By  STEELE. 
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Quicquid  eft  boni  moris  levitate  extinguitur.  Seneca. 

Levity  of  behaviour  is  the  bane  of  all  that  is  good  and 
virtuous. 

c  Dear  Mr. SPECTATOR,          Tunbridge,  Sept..  i&. 

I  AM  a  young  woman  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
I  do  aflure  you,  a  maid  of  unfpotted  reputation, 
founded  upon  a  very  careful  carriage  in  all  my  looks, 
words,  and  actions.  At  the  fame  time  I  muft  own  to 
you,  that  it  is  with  much  conftraint  to  flefh  and  blood 
that  my  behaviour  is  fo  ftriclly  irreproachable ;  for  I 
am  naturally  addicted  to  mirth,  to  gaiety/to  a  free  air, 
to  motion  and  gadding.  Now  what  gives  me  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety,  and  is  fome  difcouragement  in  the 
purfuit  of  virtue,  is,  that  the  young  women  who  run 
into  greater  freedoms  with  the  men  are  more  taken  no 
tice  of  than  I  am.  The  men  are  fuch  unthinking  fots, 
that  they  do  not  prefer  her  who  reftrains  all  her  paf- 
fions  and  affeclions,  and  keeps  much  within  the  bounds 
of  what  is  lawful,  to  her  who  goes  to  the  utmoft  verge 
of- innocence,  and  parleys  at  the  very  brink  of  vice, 
whether  me  {hall  be  a  wife  or  a  miftrefs.  But  I  muft 
appeal  to  your  Speftatorial  wifdom,  who,  I  find,  have 
paffed  very  much  of  your  time  in  the  ftudy  of  woman, 
whether  this  is  not  a  moft  unreafonable  proceeding.  I 
have  read  fomewhere  that  Hobbes  of  Malmefbury  af- 
ferts,  that  continent  perfons  have  more  of  what  they 
contain,  than  thofewho  give  a  loofe  to  their  defires. 
According  to  this  rule,  let  there  be  equal  age,  equal 
wit  aad  equal  good- humour,  in  the  woman  of  pru- 

'  dence, 
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'  dence,  and  her  of  liberty ;  what  (lores  has  he  to  ex- 
'  pect,  who  takes  the  former?  What  refufe  rnuft  he  be 

*  contented  with,  who  choofes  the  latter  ?  Well,  but  I 

*  fat  down  to   write  to  you   to  vent    ray  indignation 
'  againft  fevefal  pert  creatures  who  are  addreiTed  to  and 

*  courted  in  this  place,  while  poor  I,  and  two  or  three 
'  like  me,  are  wholly  unregarded. 

'  Every  one  of  thefe  affeft  gaining  the  hearts  of  your 
'  fex.  This  is  generally  attempted  by  a  particular  man- 
'  ner  of  carrying  themfelves  with  familiarity.  Glycer* 

*  has  a  dancing  walk,  and  keeps   time  in  her  ordinary 

*  gate.     Chloe,  her  filler,  who  is  unwilling  to  interrupt 
'  her  conquefts,  comes  into  the  room  before  her  with  a 
'  familiar  run.    DulcifTa  takes  advantage  of  the  approach 
'  of  the  winter,  and  has  introduced  a  very  pretty  fewer; 

*  clofing  up  ~her  fhoulders,  and  ihrinking  as  flie  moves. 
'  All  that  are  in  this  mode  carry  their  fans  between  both 

*  hands  before  them.     Dulciffa  herfelf,  who  is  author  of 

*  this  air,  adds  the  pretty  run  to  it ;  and  has  alfo,  when 

*  fhe  is  in  very  good  humour,   a  taking  familiarity  in 
'  throwing  herfelf  into  the  loweft  feat  in  the  room,  and 

*  letting  her  hooped  petticoats  fall   with  a  lucky  de- 
'  cency  about  her.     I  know  Ihe  praftifes  this  way  of  fit- 

*  ting  down  in  her  chamber ;  and  indeed  fhe  does  it  as 
'  well  as  you  may  have  feen  an  aftrefs  fall  down  dead  in 
f  a  tragedy.     Not  the   leaft  indecency  in  her  pofture, 
'  If  you  haveobferved  what  pretty  carcafes  are  carried 
'  off  at  the  end  of  a  verfe  at  the  theatre,  it  will  give  you 

*  a  notion  how  Dulciffa  plumps  into  a  chair.     Here  is 

*  a  little  country  girl  that  is  very  cunning,  that  makes 

*  her  ufe  of  being  young  and  unbred,  and  outdoes  the 
'  infnarers,   who   are  almofl   twice  her  age.     The  air 
'  that  Ihe  takes  is  to  come  into  company  after  a  walk, 
'  and  is  very  fuccefsfully  out   of  breath  upon  occafion. 
'  Her  mother  is  in  the  fecret,  and  calls  her  romp,  and 

*  then  looks  round  to  fee  what  young  men  Hare  at  her. 

*  It  would  take  up  more  than  can  come  into  one  of 
'  your  Papers,  to  enumerate  all  the  particular  airs  of 

*  the  younger   company   in  this  place.     But   I    cannot 

*  omit  Dulceorella,  whofe  manner  is  the  moft  indolent 

*  imaginable,  but  flill  as  watchful  of  conqueft  as  the  bu- 
'  iieit  virgin  among  us.     She  has  a  peculiar  art  of  ftar- 

E  z  '  ing 
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*  ing  at  a  young  fellow,  till  me  fees  me  has  got  him, 
'  and  inflamed  him  by  fo  much  obfervation.     When  me 
'  fees  fhe  has  him,  and  he  begins  to  tofs  his  head  upon  it, 

*  1he  is  immediately  fhort-fighted,  and  labours  toobfervc 
'  what  he  is  at  y-diftance,  with  her  eyes  half  fhut.    Thus 

*  the  captive,  that  thought  her  iirft  ftruck;   is  to  make 

*  very  near  approaches,  or  be  wholly  difregarded.    This 

*  artifice  has  done  more  execution  than  all  the  ogling  of 

*  ihe  reil  of  the  women  here,  with  thejitmoft  variety  of 

*  half  glances,  attentive  heedlefihefles,  chijdifh  inadver- 

*  tencies,   haughty  contempts,    or  artificial    overfight's. 

*  After  I  have  faid  thus  much  of  ladies  among  us  who 
'  fight  thus  regularly,  I  am  to  complain  to  you  of  a  fet 

*  of  familiar  romps,  who  have  broken  through  all v  com- 
•*  mon  rules,  and  have  thought  of  a  very  effectual  way 

'  of  mewing  more  charms  than  all  of  us.     Thefe,  Mr. 
'SPECTATOR,  are  the  Swingers.     You  are  to   know 

*  thefe  carelefs  pretty  creatures  are  very  innocents  again; 

*  and  .it  is  to  be  no  matter  what  they  do,  for  it  is  all 

*  harmlefs  freedom.     They  get  on  ropes,  as  you  mutt 

*  have  feen  the  children,  and  are   fwung  by  their  men 
'  vifitants.     The  jeft  is,  that  Mr.  Such-a-one  can  name 

*  the  colour   of  Mrs.  Such-a-one's   ftockings ;  and  me 
'  tells  him  he  is  a  lying  thief,  fo  he  is,  and  full  of  ro- 
'  guery  ;  and  (he  will  lay  a  wager,   and  her  fitter  mail 

*  tell  the  truth  if  he  fays  right,  and  he  cannot  tell  what 

*  colour  her  garters  are  of.     In  this  diverlion  there  are 

*  very  many  pretty  fhrieks,  not  fo  much  for  fear  of  fall- 

*  ing,  as  that  their  petticoats  mould  u'ntye ;  for  there  is 

*  a  great  care  had  to  avoid  improprieties ;  and  the  lover 

*  who  fwings  the  lady,  is  to  tye  her  clothes  very  clofe 
'  with  his  hatband,  before  me  admits  him  to  throw  up 
'  her  heels. 

*  Now,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  except  you  can  note  thefe 
'  wantonneffes"  in  their  beginnings,    and  bring  us  fober 

*  girls  into  obfervation,  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  we  muft 

*  fwim  with  the  tide ;  the  coquettes  are  too  powerful  a 
'•*  party  for  us.     To  look  into  the  merit  of  a  regular  and 

*  well-behaved  woman  is  a  flow  thing.     A  loofe  trivial 
'  fong  gains  the  affedions,  when  a  wife  homily  is  not 
«  attended  to.     There  is  no  other  way  but  to  make  war 

*  upon  them,  or  we  muft  go  over  to  thfem.     As  for  my 

<  part, 
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part,  I  will  {hew  all  the  world  it  is  not  for  want  of 
charms  that  I  ftarrd  fo  long  unafked  :  and  if  you  '.do 
not  take  meafures  for  the  immediate  redrefs  of  us  ri- 
gids,  as  the  fellows  call  us,  I  can  move  with  a  /peaking 
mien,  can  look  fignificantly,  can  lifp,  can  trip,  can  loll, 
can  ftart,  can  blulh,  can  rage,  can  weep,  if  I  muft  do 
it,  and  can  be  frighted  as  agreeably  as  any  (he  in  En 
gland.  All  which  is  humbly  fubmitted  to  your  Spec - 
tutorial  confideration  with  all  humility,  by 

*  Your  mcft  humble  fervant, 
T*.  '  MATILDA  MOHAIR/ 

*  By  Sr  EE  i.  E. 
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Qualem  commendes  etiam  atqne  etlam  adfpke,  tie  mo  «,- 
Incutiant  aliena  tilt  peccata  p udorenu 

Hor.   i  Ep.  xviii.  j6. 

Commend  not,  till  a  man  is  throughly  known  : 
A  rafcal  prais'd,  you  make  his  faults  your  own. 

ANON. 

IT  rs  no  unpleafant  matter  of  Speculation  to  confider 
the  iccommendatory  epiftles  that  pafs  round  this 
town  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  abafe  people  put  op 
en  one  another  in  that  kind.  It  is  indeed  come  to  that 
pafs,  that  inftead  of  being  the  teftimony  of  merit  in  the 
perfon  recommended,  the  true  reading  of  a  letter  of  this 
fort  is,  **  The  bearer  hereof  is  fo  uneafy  to  me,  that  it 
"  wifl  be  an  aft  of  chanty  in  you  to  take  him  off  my 
"  hands ;  whether  you  prefer  him  or  not,  it  is  all  one  ; 
"  for  I  have  no  manner  of  kindnefs  for  him,  or  obliga- 
"  tion  to  him  or  his  ;"and  do  what  you  pleafe  as  to  that." 
As  negligent  as  men  are  in  this  refpeclt,  a  point  of  ho* 
nour  is  concerned  in  it ;  and  there  is  nothing  a  man 
fhould  be  more  alhamed  of,  than  pafling  a  worthlefs 
creature  into  the  fervice  or  interefts  of  a  man  who  has 
never  injured  you.  The  women  indeed  are  a  little  too 
E  3  keen 
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keen  in  their  refentments  to  trefpafs  often  this  way  : 
but  you  fhall  fometimes  know,  that  the  miftrefs  and  the 
maid  fhall  quarrel,  and  give  each  other  very  free  lan 
guage,  and  at  laft  the  lady  fnall  be  pacified  to  turn  her 
out  of  doors,  and  give  her  a  very  good  word  to  any  bo 
dy  elfe.  Hence  it  is  that  you  fee,  in  a  year  and  half's 
time,  the  fame  face  a  domeftic  in  all  parts  of  the  town. 
Good-breeding  and  good- nature  lead  people  in  a  great 
meafure  to  this  injuftice:  when  fuitors  of  no  coniidera- 
tion  will  have  confidence  enough  to  prefs  upon  their  fu- 
periors,  thofe  in  power  are  tender  of  fpeaking  the  excep 
tions  they  have  againft  them,  and  are  mortgaged  into 
promifes  out  of  their^impatience  of  importunity.  In 
this  latter  cafe,  it  would  be  a  very  ufeful  inquiry  to  know 
the  hiftory  of  recommendations.  There  are,  you  muft 
know,  certain  abettors  of  this  way  of  torment,  who 
make  it  aprofeflion  to  manage  the  affairs  of  candidates. 
Thefe  gentlemen  let  out  their  impudence  to  their  clients, 
and  fupply  any  defective  recommendation,  by  informing 
how  fuch  and  fuch  a  man  is  to  be  attacked.  They  will 
tell  you,  get  the  lead  fcrap  from  Mr.  Such-a«one,  and 
leave  the  reft  to  them.  When  one  of  thefe  undertakers 
have  your  bufinefs  in  hand,  you  may  be  fick,  abfent  in 
town  o:  country,  and  the  patron  fhall  be  worried,  or  you 
prevail.  I  remember  to  have  been  fhewn  a  gentleman 
i'ome  years  ago,  who  punifhed  a  whole  people  for  their 
facility  in  giving  their  credentials.  This  perfon  had 
belonged  to  a  regiment  which  did  duty  in  the  Weft-In 
dies,  and  by  the  mortality  of  the  place  happened  to  be 
commanding  officer  in  the  colony.  Ke  opprefled  his 
fubjefts  with  great  franknefs,  till  he  became  fenfible  that 
he  was  heartily  hated  by  every  man  under  his  command. 
When  he  had  carried  his  point  to  be  thus  deteftable,  in  a 
pretended  fit  of  difhumour,  and  feigned  uneafmefs  of 
living  where  he  found  he  was  fo  univerfally  unaccepta 
ble,  he  communicated  to  the  chief  inhabitants  a  defign 
he  had  to  return,  for  England,  provided  they  would  give 
him  ample  teltimonials  of  their  approbation.  The 
planters  came  into  it  to  a  man,  and  in  proportion  to  his 
deferring  the  quite  contrary,  the  words  juftice,  genero- 
fity,  and  courage,  were  inferted  in  his  commiffion,  not 
omitting  the  general  good-liking  of  people  of  all  condi 
tions 
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tions  in  the  colony.  The  gentleman  returns  for  En 
gland,  and  within  few  months  after  came  back  to  them 
their  go  vernour,  on  the  ilrength  of  their  own  teftimonials. 

Such  a  rebuke  as  this  cannot  indeed  happen  to  eafy 
secom  menders,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things  from 
one  hand  to  another  j  but  how  would  a  man  bear  to  have, 
it  faid  to  him,  the  perfon  I-took  into  confidence  on  the 
credit  you  gave  him,  has  proved  falfe,  unjuft,  and  has 
not  anfwered  any  way  the  charafter  you  gave  me  of 
him  ? 

I  cannot  but  conceive  very  good  hopes  of  that  rake 
Jack  Toper  of  the  Temple,  for  an  honett  fcrupuloufnefs 
in  this  point.  A  friend  of  his  meeting  with  a  fervant 
that  had  formerly  lived  with  Jack,  and  having  a  mind  to 
take  him,  fent  to  him  to  know  what  faults  the  fellow 
had,  fince  he  could  not  pleafe  fuch  a  carelefs  fellow  as  he- 
was.  His  anfwer  was  as  follows : 

•  SIR, 

'  THOMAS  that  lived  with  me  was  turned  away 
'  A.  becaufe  he  was  too  good  for  me.  You  know 
'  I  live  in  taverns ;  he  is  an  orderly  fober  rafcal,  and 

*  thinks  much  to  fleep  in  an  entry  until  two  in  themorn- 
'  ing.     He  told  me  one  day  when  he  was  drefling  me, 

*  that  he  wondered  I  was  not  dead  before  now,  fince  I 
'  went  to  dinner  in  the  evening,  and  went  to  fupper  at 
'  two  in  the  morning.     We  were  coming  down  EfTex- 
'  ftreet  one  night  a  little  fluttered,  and  I  was  giving 'him 
'  the  word  to  alarm  the  watch  ;.  he  had  the  impudence 
*•  to  tell  me  it  was  againft  the  law.     You  that  are  mar- 
'  ried,  and  live  one  day  after  another  the  fame  way,  and. 
f  fo  on  the  whole  week,  I  dare  fay  will  like  him,  and  he 

*  will  be  glad  to  have  his  meat  in  due  feafon.     The  fel- 
'  low  is  certainly  very  honeft.  My  fervice  to  your  lady. 

'  Yours,  J.  T. 

Now  this  was  very  fair  dealing.  Jack  knew  very 
well,  that  though  the  love  of  order  made  a  man  very 
aukward  in  his  equipage,  it  was  a  valuable  quality  among 
the  queer  people  who  live  by  rule  ;  and  had  too  much; 
good-fenfe  and  good-nature  to  let  the  fellow  llarve,  be- 
caufe  he.  was  not  fit  to  attend  his  vivacities, . 
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I  fhall  end  this  difcourfe  with  a  letter  of  recommen 
dation  froiig  Horace  to  Claudius  Nero.  You  will  fee  in 
that  letter  a  flownefs  to  afk  a  favour,  a  ftrong  reafon  for 
being  unable  to  deny  his  good  word  any  longer,  and  that 
it  is  a  fervice  to  the  perfon  to  whom  he  recommends,  to 
comply  with  what  is  afked  :  all  which  are  necefiary 
circumftances,  both  in  juilice  and  good-breeding,  if  a 
man  would  afk  fo  as  to  have  reafon  to  complain  of  a  de 
nial  ;  and  indeed  a  man  mould  not  in  ftriclnefs  afk 
otherwife.  In  hopes  the  authority  of  Horace,  who  per 
fectly  underftood  how  to  live  with  great  men,  may  have 
a  good  effeft  towards  amending  this  facility  in  people  of 
condition,  and  the  confidence  of  thofe  who  apply  to 
them  without  merit,  I  have  tranfiated  the  epiftle. 

'  To  CLAUDIUS  NERO. 
S  I  R, 

EPTIMIUS,  who  waits  upon  you   with  this,  is 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  place  you  are  pleaf- 

*  cd  to  allow  me  in  your  friendfhip.     For  when  he  be- 

*  feeches  me  to  recommend  him  to  your  notice,  in  fuch 

*  a  manner  as  to  be  received  by  you,  who  are  delicate  in 
'  the  choice  of  your  friends  and  domeftics,  he  knows  our 
'  intimacy,  and  underftands  my  ability  to  ferve  him  bct- 

*  ter  than  I  do  myfelf.     I  have  defended  myfelf  againft 

*  his  ambition  to  be  yours,  as  long  as  I  poffibly  could; 
'  but  fearing  the  imputation  of  hiding  my  power  in  you 

*  out  of  mean  and  feliifh  confiderations,  I  am  at  laft  pre- 

*  vailed  upon  to  give  yon  this  trouble.     Thus,  to  avoid 

*  the  appearance  of  a  greater  fault,  I  have  put  on  this 

*  confidence.     If  you  can  forgive  this  tranfgreffion  of 

*  modefty  in  behalf  of  a  friend,  receive  this  gentleman, 

*  into  your  interefts  and  friendship,  and  take  it  from  me 

*  that  he  is  an  honeft  and  a  brave  man/  T.' 

*  By  STEELE. 

%*  At  Drury-lane  was  advertifed  for  Tuefday,  Sept.  23,  a  Co 
medy  called  "  THE  CHANCES."  Don  John,  by  Mr.  Wilks; 
Don'Frederick,  Mr.  Mills;  Don  Antonio,  Mr.  Penkethman  ;  An 
thony,  Mr.  Norris  ;  Conftantja,  Mrs.  Oidfield.  The  Farce  "THE 
COUNTRY  WAKE."  Hob,  by  Mr.  Dogget  ;  Friendly,  Mr. 
l*a«k  ;  Sir  Thomas  Tefty,  Mr.  Bullock ;  and  Flura,  by  Mrs.  Sant- 
iow.  Srtc.T.  io-filio,  N°49i. 

Friday, 
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^Bgritudinem  laudare,  unam   rem    maxime  deteftabilem, 
quorum  eft  tandem  phi\0fiphorum?  Cicero. 

What  kind  of  philofophy  is  it,  to  extol  melancholy, 
'  the  moil  deteftable  thing  in  nature  ? 

ABOUT  an  age  ago  it  was  the  fafhion  in  England, 
for  every  one  that  would  be  thought  religious,  to 
throw  as  much  fanctity  as  poffible  into  his  face,  and  irt 
particular  to  abftain  from  all  appearances  of  mirth  and 
pleafantry,  which  were  looked  upon  as  the  marks  of  a 
carnal  mind.  The  faint  was  of  a  fbrrowful  counte 
nance,  and  generally  eaten  up  with  fpleen  and  melan 
choly.  A  gentleman,  who  was  lately  a  great  ornament 
to  the  learned  world,  has  diverted  me  more  than  once 
with  an  account  of  the  reception  which  he  met  with  from 
a  very  famous  independent  miniiter,  who  was  head  of  a 
college  in  thofe^  times.  This  gentleman  was  then  a 
young  adventurer  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  juft 
fitted  out  for  the  univerfity  with  a  good  cargo  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  His  friends  were  refolved  that  he  fhould 
try  his  fortune  at  an  election  which  was  drawin'g  near  in, 
the  college,  of  which  the  independent  minifter  whom  I 
have  before  mentioned  was  governour*/  The  youth,  ac 
cording  to  cuftom,  waited  on  him  in  order  to  be  exa 
mined.  He  was  received  at  the  door  by  a  fervant,  who 
was  one  of  that  gloomy  generation  that  were  then  in.  fa- 

*  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  S.  T.  P.  Piefident  of  Magdalen,  College 
in  Oxford,  and  one.  of  the  Aflembly  of  Divines  who  fat  at  Wert'minfter. 
Mr.  Wood  fays,  "  Dr,  T.  Goodwin  and  Dr.  Owen,  were  the  two 
Atlaffes  and  Patriarchs  of  Independency."  Dr.  Goodwin  attended  his 
friend  and  patron  O.  Cromwell  on  his  death-bed.  His  portrait,  faid 
to  be  a  ftrong  likenefs,  wiih  a  double  cap  on  his  head,  is  prefixed  to 
his  Works  in  z  Vols.fo/io,  1681.  See  WOOD'S  Fajil  Oxon.  Vol.  II. 
Col.  104. 

The  gentleman  here  alluded  to  was  probably  Anthony  Henley^  Efq. 
who  died  much  lamented  in  Aus?.  1 7  1 1..  Sec  TAT  L  £  R,  with  N.otes, 
Vol.  I.  N°  li.  p.  ii$,&p«tf,m. 
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fiiion.  He  conducted  him,  with  great  filence  and  feri- 
oufnefs,  to  a  long  gallery,  which  was  darkened  at  noon 
day,  and  had  only  a  iingle  candle  burning  in  it.  After 
a  {hort  ftay  in  this  melancholy  apartment,  he  was  led 
into  a  chamber  hung  with  black,  where  he  entertained?**1 
himfelf  for  fome  time  by  the  glimmering  of  a  taper, 
until  at  length  the  head  of  the  college  came  out  to  him,, 
from  an  inner  room,  with  half  a  dozen  night-caps  upon 
his  head,  and  religious  horror  in  his  countenance.  The 
young  man  trembled  :  but  his  fears  increafed,  when,  in- 
flead  of  being  aiked  what  progrefs  he  had  made  in  learn 
ing,  he  was  examined  how  he  abounded  in  grace.  His 
Latin  and  Greek  flood  him  in  little  ftead  ;  he  was  to 
give  an  account  only  of  the  ftate  of  his  foul ;  whether 
he  was  of  the  number  of  the  cleft  ;  what  was  the  occa-* 
lion  of  his  converfion ;  upon  what  da)r  of  the  month, 
and  hour  of  the  day  it  happened  ;  how  it  was  carried  on* 
and  when  completed.  The  whole  examination  was  fum- 
tnedup  with  one  {hort  quefHon.  namely,  "  Whether  he 
**  was  prepared  for  death?"  The  boy,  who  had  been 
bred  up  by  honeft  parents,  was  frighted  out  of  his  wits 
at  the  folemnity  of  the  proceeding,  and  by  the  laft  dread 
ful  interrogatory  ;  fo  that  upon  making  his  efcape  out 
of  this  houfe  of  mourning,,  he  could  never  be  brought  a* 
fecond  time  to  the  examination,  as  not  being  able  to  go 
through  the  terrors  of  it.. 

Notwithftanding  this  general  form  and  outfide  of  re 
ligion  is  pretty  well  worn  out  among  us,  there  are  many 
perfons,  who,  by  a  natural  unchearfulnefs  of  heart,  mif- 
taken  notions  of  piety,  or  weaknefs  of  underftanding, 
love  to  indulge  this  uncomfortable  way  of  life,  and- 
give  up  themfelves  a  prey  to  grief  and  melancholy.  Su- 
perftitious  fears  and  groundlefs  fcruples  cut  them  off 
from  the  pleafures  of  converfation,  and  all  thofe  fociat 
entertainments,  which  are  not  only  innocent,  but  lauda 
ble  :  as  if  mirth  Tvas  made  for  reprobates,  and  chearful- 
nefs  of  heart  denied  thofe  who  are  the  only  perfons  that 
have  a  proper  title  to  it. 

Sombrius  is  one  of  thefe  fons  of  forrow.  Rethinks 
himfelf  obliged  in  duty  to  be  fad  and  difconfokte.  He 
looks  on  a  fudden  fit  of  laughter  as  a  breach  of  his  bap- 
tifmal  vow.  An  innocent  jeft  flartLes  him  like  blaf- 

phemy* 
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phcmy.  Tell  him  of  one  who  is  advanced  to  a  title  of 
honour,  he  lifts  up  his  hands  and  eyes;  defcribe  a  public 
ceremony,  he  malces  his  head  ;  ihew  him  a  gay  equipage^ 
he  bleffes  himfelf.  All  the  little  ornaments  of  life  are 
pomps  and  vanities.  Mirth  is  wanton,  and  wit  profane. 
He  is  fcandalized  at  youth  for  being  lively,  and  at  child 
hood  for  being  playful.  He  fits  at  a  chriftening,  or  a 
marriage-feaft,  as  at  a  funeral;  fighs  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  merry  ftory,  and  grows  devout  when  the  reft  of  the 
company  grow  pleafant.  After  all,  Sombrius  is  a  reli 
gious  man,  and  would  have  behaved  himfelf  very  pro 
perly,  had  he  lived  when  Chriftianity  was  under  a  gene 
ral  perfecution. 

1  would  by  no  means  prefu  me  to  tax  fuch  characters  • 
with  hypocrify,  as  is  done  too  frequently;  that  being  a 
vice  which  I  think  none  but  he,  who  knows  the  fecrets 
of  men's  hearts,  fhould  pretend  to  difcover  in  another, 
where  the  proofs  of  it  do  not  amount  to  a  demonftration. 
Cn  the  contrary,  as  there  are   many  excellent  perfons,  . 
who  are  weighed  down  by  this  habitual  forrow  of  heart, 
they  rather  deferve  our  companion  than  our  reproaches. 
I  think,  however,  they  would  do  well  to  confider  whe-- 
ther  fuch  a  behaviour  does  not  deter  men  from  a  religi 
ous  life,  by  reprefenting  it  as  an  unfociable   ftate,,  thaf 
extinguifhes  all  joy  and  gladnefs,  darkens   the-  face  of 
nature,  and  deitroys  the  relifh  of  being  itfelf. 

I  have,  in  former  Papers,  fhewn  how  great  a  tendency 
there  is  to  chearfulnefs  in  religion,  and  how  fuch  a  frame 
of  mind  is  not  only  the  mod  lovely,  but  the  moft  com 
mendable  in  a  virtuous  perfon.     In  fhort,  thofe  who  re-- 
.prefent  religion  in  fo   unamiable  a  light,   are  like  the 
i'pies  fent  by  Mofes  to  make  a  difcovery  of  the  Land  of 
Pfomife,  when    by  their  reports    they  difcouraged  the.- 
people  from  entering  upon  it.     Thofe  who  fnew  us  the 
joy,  the  chearfulnefs,  the  good  humour,  that  naturally 
fpring  up  in  this  happy  ftate,  are  like  the  fpies  bringing  . 
along  with  them  the  clufters  of  grapes,   and  delicious  - 
fruits,  that  might  invite  their  companions  into,  the.  plea- 
fant  country  which  produced  them. 

An  eminent>Pag^in  writer*  has  made  a  difcoiirfe  to  fftevv-' 
that  the  atheift,  who  denies  a  God,  does  him  lefs  ditho* 


*  PLUT.    U-^i  JgKT»5«t^cy'««  .    Plut.  Opera,  Tom.  i^p.  zS'S 
Stcph.  1572,  izmo,- 
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.notirthan  the  man  who  owns  his  being,  but  at  the  fame 
time  believes  him  to  be  cruel,  hard  to  pleafe,  and  terrible 
to  human  nature.  For  my  own  part,  fays  he,  I  would 
rather  it  fhould  be  faid  of  me,  that  there  was  never  any 
fuch  man  as  Plutarch,  thanthatt  lutarch  was  ill-natured, 
capricious,  or  inhumane. 

If  we  may  believe  our  logicians,  man  is  diftinguifhed 
from  all  other  creatures  by  the  faculty  of  laughter.  He 
lias  a  heart  capable  of  mirth,  and  naturally  difpofed  to 
it.  It  is  not  the  bufmefs  of  virtue  to  extirpate  the  af 
fections  of  the  mind,  but  to  regulate  them.  It  may  mo 
derate  and  reftrain,  but  was  not  defign-ed  to  banifh  glad- 
nefs  from  the  heart  of  man.  Religion  contracls  the  cir 
cle  of  our  pleafures,  but  leads  it  wide  enough  for  her 
votaries  to  expatiate  in.  The  contemplation  of  the  di- 
•vine  Being,  and  the  exercife  of  virtue  are 'in  their  own 
nature  fo  far  from  excluding  all  gladnefs  of  heart,  that 
they  are  perpetual  fources  of  it.  In  a  word,  the  true  fpi- 
rit  of  religion  cheers,  as  well  ns  compofes  the  foul ;  it 
banifhes  indeed  all  levity  of  behaviour,  all  vicious  and 
diiTolute  mirth,  but  in  exchange  fills  the  mind  with  a 
perpetual  ferenity,  uninterrupted-  chearfulnefs-,  and  an 
habitual  inclination  to  pleafe  others,  as  well  as  to  be 
pleafed  in  itfelf.  .  O*. 

*  By  ADD  i  SON,  written  at  his  Office,  or  at  Oxford. 


***  By  ^er  Majefty's  Company  of  Comedians,  at  the  Theatre- 
Royal  in  Drury-iane,  on  Thurfday,  Sept.  2,5,  was  advertifed  to  be 
prefented  a  Comedy  called  "  THE  AMOROUS  WIDOW,  or  THH 
WANTON  WIFE.  The  part  of  Barnaby  Brittle,  by  Mr.  Dogget; 
the  Wanton  Wife,  by  Mrs.  Oldfield  ;  Lovemore,  by  Mr.  Wilks  ; 
Cunningham,  by  Mr.  Mills  ;  Sir  Peter  Pride  by  Mr.  Johnfon  ;  Mer 
ry  man,  by  Mr.  Penkethman  ;  Clod  pole,  by  Mr.  Bullock  ;  Jeffery, 
by  Mr.  Pack  ;  Philadelphia,  by  Mrs.  Porter ;  and  Damaris,  by  Mrs. 

Bickhell On  Saturday  next,  the  Lift  New  Tragedy  called  "  THE 

D1STREST  MOTHER."     SIT.CT.  /;/&// 
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Duris  ut  ilex  tonfa  lipennibus* 
Nigrte  ferae  i  frondis  in  algido, 
Per  damnay  per  cades,  ah  ipfo- 
Ducit  opes  animumque.jerro*. 

Hor.  4  Od.  iv.  57> 

Like  an  oak  on  fome  coM  mountain  brow,. 
At  ev'ry  wound  they  fprout  and  grow  : 
i  'The  ax  and  fword  new  vigour  give, 

And  by  their  ruins  they  revive. 


AS  lam  one,  who,  by  my  profeffion,  am  obliged  to 
look  into  all  kinds  of  men,  there  are  none  whom 
I  coniider  with  fo  much  pleafure,  as  thofe  who  have  any 
thing  new  or  extraordinary  in  their  characters,  or  ways  of 
living.  For  this  reafon  I  have  often  amufed  myfelf  with 
Speculations  on  the  race  of  people  called  Jews,  many  of 
whom  I  have  met  with  in  moil  of  the  confiderable  towns 
which  I  have  pafled  through  in  the  courfe  of  my  travels. 
They  are,  indeed,  fo  difTeminated  through  all  the  trading 
parts  of  the  world,  that  they  are-  become  the  inftruments 
by  which  the  moil  diflant  nations  converfe  with  one  ano 
ther,  and  by  which  mankind  are  knit  together  in  a  gene 
ral  correfpondence.  They  are  like  the  pegs  and  nails  iri 
a  great  building,  which,  though  they  are  but  little  va 
lued  in  themfelves,  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  keep  the 
whole  frame  together. 

That  I  may  not  fall  into  any  common  beaten  tracks 
of  obfervatiou,  I  fhall  confider  this  people  in  three 
views.  Firil,  with  regard  to  their  number:  fecondly, 
their  difperiion  ;  and,  thirdly,  their  adherence  to  their 
religion  :  and  afterwards  endeavour  to  fhew,  firll,  what 
natural  reafons,  and,  fecondly,  what  providential  reafons 
may  be  affigned  for  thefe  three  remarkable  particulars. 

The  Jews  are  looked  upon  by  many  to  be  as  nume 
rous  at  prefent,  as  they  were  formerly  in  the  land  of 
Canaan, 
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This  is  wonderful,  confidering  the  dreadful  {laughter 
made  of  them  under  forne  of  the  Roman  Emperours, 
which  hiftorians  defcribe  by  the  death  of  many  hundred 
thoufands  in  a  war ;  and  the  innumerable  maflacres  and 
perfections  they  have  undergone  in  Turkey,  as  well  as 
in  all  Chriftian  rations  of  the  world.  The  Rabbins,  to 
exprefs  the  great  havock  which  has  been  fometimes  made 
of  them,  tell  us,  after  their  ufual  manner  of  hyperbole, 
that  there  were  fuch  torrents  of  holy  blood  fhed  as  carried 
rocks  of  an  hundred  yards  in  circumference  above  three 
miles  into  the  fea. 

Their  difperfion  is  the  fecond  remarkable  particular 
in  this  people.  They  fwarrn  over  all  the  Eaft ;  and  are 
fettled  in  the  remoteft  parts  of  China.  They  are 
fpread  thro'  moft  of  the  nations-  of  Europe  and  Africa,  - 
and  many  families  of  them  areeftablifhed  in  the  Weft-In 
dies  :  not  to  mention  whole  nations  bordering  on  Prcf- 
ter-John's  country,  and  fome  difcovered  in  the  inner 
parts  of  America,  if  we  may  give  any  credit  to  their  own 
writers. 

Their  firm  adherence  to  their  religion,  is  no  lefs  re 
markable  than  their  numbers  and  difperfion,  efpecially 
conddering  it  as  perfecuted  or  contemned  over  the  face- 
of  the  whole  earth.  This  is  likewife  the  more  remark 
able,  if  we  confider  the  frequent  apoftafies.  of  this  peo 
ple,  when  they  lived  under  their  kings  in,  the  Land  of 
JPromife,  and  within  fight  of  their  temple. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  examine,  what  may  be  the 
natural  reafons  of  thefe  three  particulars  which  we  find 
in  the  Jews,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
religion  or  people,  I  can,  in  the  firft  place,  attribute 
their  numbers  to  nothing  but  their  conftant  employ 
ment,  their  abftinence,  tlfeir  exemption  from  wars,  and, 
above  all,  their  frequent  marriages ;  for  they  look  on  ce 
libacy  as  an  accurfed  ftate,  and  generally  are  married 
before  twenty,  as  hoping  the  Mefliah  may  defcen-d  from 
them. 

The  difperfion  of  the  Jews  into  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  is  the  fecond  remarkable  particular  of  that  people,, 
though  not  fo  hard  to  be  accounted  for.  They  were  al 
ways  in  rebellions  and  tumults  while  they  had  the  tern, 
pie' and  holy  city  in  view,  for  which  reafon  they  have 

often . 
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often  been  driven  out  of  their  old  habitations  in  the 
Land  of  Promife.  They  have  as  often  been  banifhed 
out  of  mod  other  places  where  they  have  fettled,  which 
muft  very  much  difperfe  and  feat ter  a  people,  and  oblige 
them  to  feek  a  livelihood  where  they  can  find  it.  Be- 
fides,  the  whole  people  is  now  a  race  of  fuch  merchants 
as  are  wanderers  by  profeffion,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  are 
in  moft,  if  not  all,  places  incapable  of  either  lands  or 
offices,  that  might  engage  them  to  make  any  part  of 
the  world  their  home. 

This  difperfion  would  probably  have  loft  their  reli 
gion,  had  it  not  been  fecured  by  the  ftrength  of  its  con- 
ftitution  :  for  they  are  to  live  all  in  a  body,  and  gene 
rally  within  the  fame  inclofure ;  to  marry  among  them- 
felves,  and  to  eat  no  meats  that  are  not  killed  or  pre 
pared  their  own  way.  This  (huts  them  out  from  all 
table  converfation,  and  the  moft  agreeable  intercourfes  of 
life  ;  and,  by  confequence,  excludes  them  from  the  moft 
probable  means  of  converfion. 

If,  in  the  laft  place,,  we  confider  what  providential 
reafons  may  be  afiigned  for  thefe  three  particulars,  we 
{hall  find  that  their  numbers,  difperfion,  and  adherence  to 
their  religion,  have  furnifhed  every  age,  and  every  nation: 
of  the  world,  with  the  ftrongeft  arguments  for  the  Chrif- 
tiarr  Faith,  not  only  as  thefe  very  particulars  are  foretold- 
of  them,  but  as  they  themfelves  are  the  depofitaries  of. 
thefe,  and  all  the  other  prophefies,  which  tend  to  their 
own  confufion.  Their  number  furnifhes  us  with  a  fuf- 
ficient  cloud  of  witneffes  that  atteft  the  truth  of  the  old 
Bible.  Their  difperfion  fpreads  thefe  witnefles  through 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  adherence  to  their  religion 
makes  their,  teftimon.y  unqueftionable..  Had  the  whole 
body  of  the  Jews  been  converted  to  Chriftianity,  we 
fhould  certainly  have  thought  all  the  prophefies  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  that  relate  to  the  coming  and  hiftory  of 
oar  bleffed  Saviour,  forged  by  Chriftians,  and  have  look- 
cd  upon  upon  them,  with  the  prophefies  of  the  Sibyls,, 
as  made  many  years  after  the  events  they  pretended  to 
foretell.  O*. 

*  By  ADD i. SON,    dated  it  fecma  from  his   Officf,  or  written  ori- 
at  Oxford. 

3  Monday, 
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Gnattnn  pariter  iiti  his  decuit  aut  etiam  ampliust 
Qubd  ilia  cetas  mngis  ad  k&c  titenda  idonea  eft. 

Terent.  Keaut.  Aft.  i.  See.  i. 

You rfon  ought  to  have  fhared  in  thefe  things,  becaufe 
youth  is  beft  fuited  to  the  enjoyment  of  them.. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR,. 
f  "T^Hofe  ancients  who  were  the  raoft  accurate  in  tfeeW 

*  remarks  on  the  genius  and  temper  of  mankind, 

*  by  confidering  the  various  bent   and  fcope  of  our  ca- 
'  tions   throughout  the  progrefs  of  life,  have  with  great 
'  exadlnefs  allotted   inclinations   and  objects   of  defire 
'  particular  to   every  ftage,  according  to  the  different 
'  circumftances  of  our  converfation  and  fortune,  through 

*  thfe  feveral  periods  of  it.     Hence  they   were  difpofed 

*  eafrly  to  excufe  thofe  excefTes  which  might  poffibly 

*  arife  from   a  too  eager  purfuit  of  the  affections  more 
f  immediately  proper  to  each  ftate.     They  indulged  the 
'  levity  of  childhood  with  tendernefs,  overlooked  thq 
'  gaiety  of  youth  with  good  nature,  tempered  the  for- 
«  ward  ambition  and   impatience  of  ripened    manhood 

*  with   difcretion,  and   kindly  imputed  the  tenacious 

*  avarice  of  old  men  to  their  want  of  relim  for  any  other 
'  enjoyment.     Such  allowances  as    thefe  were    no  lefs 
«  advantageous  to  common  fociety  than  obliging  to  par- 

*  ticular  perfons  ;  for  by  maintaining  a  decency  and.  re- 

*  gularity  in  the  courfe  of  life,   they  fupporrcd  the  dig- 
'  nity  of  human  nature,  which  then   fuifcrs  the  greatcft 
fc  violence  when  the  order  of  things  is  inverted  ;  and  in 

*  nothing  is  it  more  remarkably  vilified  and  ridiculous* 
'  than  when  feeblenefs  prepofterouily  attempts  to  adorn 
'  itfelf  with  that  outward  pomp  andluftre,  which  ferve 
'  only  to  fet  off  the  bloom  of  youth  with  better  ad  van- 
'  tage.     I  was  infenfibly  carried  into  reflections  of  this 
'  nature,  by  juft  now  meeting  Paulino  (who  is  in  his  cli- 

'  rnacleric) 
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'  madleric)  bedecked  with  the  utmoft  fplendor  of  drefs 
'  and  equipage,  and  giving  an  unbounded  loofe  to  all 

*  manner  of  pleafure,  vvhilft  his   onfy  fon  is  debarred 
'  all  innocent  diverfion,  and  may  be  feen  frequently  fo- 

*  lacing  himfelf  in  the  Mall  with  no  other  attendance 
'  than  one  antiqjated  fervant  of  his  father's  for  a  com- 

*  panion  and  director. 

'  It  is  a  monltrous  \vant  of  reflection,  that  a  man  can- 
'  not  confider,  that  when  he  cannot  refign  the  pleafure* 

*  of  life  in  his  decay  of  appetite  and  inclination  to  them, 
(  his  fon  mutV  have  a  much  uneafier  talk  to  refift  the 
'  impetuofiry  of  growing  defires.     The  {kill  therefore 

*  mould,  methinks,  be  to  let  a  fon  want  no  lawful  di- 
c  verfion,  in  proportion  to  his  future  fortune,  and  the 
'  figure  he  is  to  make  in  the  world.     The  firil  ftep  to- 

*  wards  virtue  that  I  have  obferved  in  young  men  of 
'  condition  that  have  run   in  excefles,  has  been    that 
'  they  had  a  regard  to  their  quality  and  reputation,  in 

*  the  management  of  their  vices.  .  Narrownefs  in  their 
'  circumftances  has  made  many  youths,  to  fupply  them- 
'  felves   as  debauchees,  commence   cheats  and   rafcals. 
'  The  father  who  allows,  his  fon  to  his  utmoft  ability 
'  avoids  this  latter  evil,  which  as  to  the  world  is  much 

*  greater  than  the  former.     But  the  contrary  praclic* 
'  has  prevailed  fo  much  among  fome  men,  that  I  have 
'  known  them  deny  them  what  was  merely  neceffary 
'for  education  fuitable  to  their  quality.     Poor  young 

*  Antonio  is  a  lamentable  inftance  of  ill  conduct  in  this 
'  kind.     The  young  man  did  not  want  natural  talents  ; 
'  but  the  father  of  him,  was  a  coxcomb,  who  afFecled 

*  being  a  fine  gentleman  fo  unmercifully,  that  he  could 
'  not  endure  in  his  fight,  or  the  frequent  mention  of 
c  one,  who  was   his  fon,  growing  into  manhood,  and 
'  thrufting  him  out   of  the  gay    world.     I  have  often 
'  thought  the  father  took  a  fecret  pleafure  in  reflecting 

*  that  when  that  fine  houfe  and  feat  came  into  the  next 
'  hands,  it  would  revive  his  memory,  as  a  perfon  who 
'  knew  how  to   enjoy  them,  from  obfervation   of  the 
1  rufticity  and  ignorance  of  his  fucceffor.     Certain  it.  is 
'  that  a  man  may,  if  he  will,  let  his  heart  clofe  to  the 
(  having  no  regard  to  any  thing  but  his  dear  felf,  even 

'  wkh 
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*  with  exclufion  of  his    very   children..    J  recommend 

*  this  fiibjeft  to  yourconfideration,  and  am, 

*  SIR,  Your  moft  humble/  Servant,  T.  B» 

Mr.  SPECTATOR,  London,  Sept.  26,  1712.. 
'  Y  Am  juft  come  from  Tunbridge,  and  have  fmce  my 
'  JL  return  read  Mrs,  Mathilda  Mohair's  ktter  to  you* 

*  She  pretends  to  make  a  mighty  ftory  about  the  diver- 

*  fion  of  {winging  in  that  place.     What  was  done,  wat 
'  only  among  relations ;  and  no  man  fwung  any  woman 
'  who  was  not  fecond  coufm  at  fartheft.      bhe  is  pleafed 

*  to  fay,  care  was  taken  that  the  gallants  tied  the  ladies 
'  legs  before -they  were  wafted  into  the  air.      Since  (he 
'  is  fo  fpiteful,  I  will  tell  you  the  plain  truth. — There 
'  was  no  fuch  nicety  obferved,  fmce  we  were  all,  as  I 
'juft  now  told  you,  near   relations;  but  Mrs.  Mohair 

*  herfelf  has  beeri  fwung  there,  and  fhe  invents  all  this 
'  malice,  becaufe  it  was  obferved  me  had  crooked  legs^ 
c  of  which  I  was  an  eye-witnefs. 

'  Your  humble  Servant, 

RACHEL  SHOESTRING.*" 

Mr.  SPECTATOR,      Tunbridge,  Sept.  26,  1712. 

*  \J[  7E  have  juft  now  read  your  Paper,  cdntaining 

*  VV    Mrs.  Mohair's  letter.    It  is  an  invention  of  her 
'  own  from  one  end  to  the  other  j  and  I  delire  you  would 
'  print  the  inclofed  letter  by  itfelf,  and  fhorten  it  fo  as 
'  to  come  within  the  compafs  of  your  half  meet.     She 

*  is  the  moft  malicious  minx  in  the  world,  for  all   me 

*  looks  fo  innocent.     Do  not  leave  out  that  part  about 

*  her  being  in  love  with  her  father's  butler,  which  makes 

*  her  fhun  men  ;  for  that  is  the  trueft  of  it  all. 

Your  humble  fervant, 

SARAH  TRICED 
«;  P.  S.  She  has  crooked  legs/ 

*Mr.  S  PECTATOR,    Tunbridge,  Sept  26,  1712. 

*  /I  LL  that  Mrs.  Mohair  is  fo  vexed  at  againft  the 

*  xTL  good   company  of  this  place,    is,  that  we  all 

*  know  (he  has  crooked  legs.     This  is  certainly  true, 

'Ida 
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*  I  do  not  care  for  putting  my  name,  becaufe  one  would 
e  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  creature. 

*  Your  humble  Servant  unknown.' 

Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Tunbridge,  Sept  26,  1712. 

(  ^"T^HAT    infufferable    prude,   Mrs.  Mohair,   who 
'      I      has   told   fuch  ftories  of  the  company  here,  is 

*  with  child,  for  all  her  nice  airs  and  her  crooked  legs. 
'  Pray  be  fare  to  put  her  in  for  both  thofe  two  things, 

*  and  you  will  oblige  every  body  here,  efpecially 

Your  humble  Servant, 
T*  ALICE  BLUEGARTER/ 

*  By  STEEL  E. 
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i  •y«Attv]q$  yipav.  Menander. 

A  cunning  old  fox  this  ! 

A  Favour  well  beftowed  is  almoft  as  great  an  ho 
nour  to  him  who  confers  it,  as  to  him  who  re 
ceives  it.  What  indeed  makes  for  the  fuperior  repu 
tation  of  the  patron  in  this  cafe  is,  that  he  is  always 
furrounded  with  fpecious  pretences  of  unworthy  can-* 
didatcs,  and  is  often  alone  in  the  kind  inclination  he 
has  towards  the  well  deferving.  Juftice  is  the  firfi 
quality  in  the  man  who  is  in  a  poft  of  direction  ;  and. 
1  remember  to  have  heard  an  old  gentleman  talk  of  the 
civil  wars,  and  in  his  relation  give  an  account  of  a 
general  officer,  who  with  this  one  quality,  without  any 
mining  endowments,  became  fo  popularly  beloved  and 
honoured,  that  all  decifions  between  man  and  man- 
were  laid  _before  him  by  the  parties  concerned  in  a 
private  way  ;  and  they  would  lay  by  their  animofities. 
implicitly,  if  he  bid  them  be  friends,  or  fubmit  them- 
felves  in  the  wrong  without  relujftance,  if  he  faid  it, 

without 
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without  waiting  the  judgement  of  courts-martial.  His 
manner  was  to  keep  the  dates  of  all  commiffions  in  his 
clofet,  and  wholly  difmifs  from  the  fervice  fuch  who 
were  deficient  in  their  duty ;  and  after  that  took  care 
to  prefer  according  to  the  order  of  battle.  His  fami 
liars  were  his  indie  friends,  and  could  have  no  in- 
terefted  views  in  .courting  his  acquaintance ;  for  his 
affection  was  no  ftep  to  the  preferment,  though  it  was 
to  their  reputation.  By  this  means  a  kind  afpeft,  a 
falutation,  a  fmile,  and  giving  out  his  hand,  had  the 
weight  of  what  is  eileemed  by  vulgar  minds  more  fub- 
ftantial.  His  buiinefs  was  very  fhort,  and  he  who  had 
nothing  to  do  but  juftice,  was  never  affronted  with  a 
re'queft  of  a  familiar  daily  vifitant  for  what  was  due  to- 
a  brave  man  at  a  diftance.  Extraordinary  merit  he 
ufed  to  recommend  to  the  king  for  fome  dirtinftion 
at  home;  till  *  the  order  of  battle  made  way  for  his 
fifing  in  the  troops.  Add  to  this,  that  he  had  an  ex 
cellent  manner  of  getting  rid  of  fuch  whom  he  obferv-. 
ed  were  good  at  a  Halt,  as  his  phrafe  was.  Under  this 
defcription  he  comprehended  all  thofe  who  were  con 
tented  to  live  without  reproach,  and  had  no  prompti 
tude  in  their  minds  towards  glory.  Thefe  fellows 
were  alfo  recommended  to  the  King,  and  taken  off  of 
the  general's  hands  into  ports  wherein  diligence  and 
common  honefty  were  all  that  were  neceffary.  This 
general  had  no  weak  part  in  his  line,  but  every  man. 
bad  as  much  care  upon  him,  and  as  much  honour  to  lofe 
as  himfelf.  Every  officer  could  anfwer  for  what  patted 
where  he  was,  and  the  general's  prefence  was  never 
neceflary  any  where,  but  where  he  had  placed  himfelf 
at  the  firft  difpofition,  except  that  accident  happened 
from  extraordinary  efforts  of  the,  enemy  which  he  could 
not  forefee ;  but  it  was  remarkable  that  it  never  fell  out 
from  failure  in  his  own  troops.  It  muft  be  confeffed 
the  world  is  juft  fo  much  out  of  order,  as  an  unworthy 
perfon  poiTeffes  what  fhould  be  in  the  dire&ion  of  him 
who  has  better  preteniions  to  it. 

Jnftead  of  fuch  a  conduct  as  this   old  felloe  ufed  to 
defcribe  in  his   general,  all  the  evils  which  have  ever 
happened  among  mankind  have  arofe  from  the  wanton 
difpofuion  of  the  favours  of  the  powerful.     It  is  gene 
rally 
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rally  all  that  men  of  modefty  and  virtue  can  do,  to  fall 
in  with  fome  whimfical  turn  in  a  great  man,  to  make 
way  for  things  of  real  and  abfolute  fervice.     In  the  time 
of  Don  Sebaftian   of  Portugal,  or  fome  time  iince,  the    , 
firft  miniiler  would  let  nothing  come  near  him  but  what 
bore  the  moil  profound  face  of  wifdom  and  gravity. 
They  carried  it  fo  far,i  that,  for  the  greater  Ihew  of  . 
their  profound   knowledge,  a  pair  of  fpeclacles  tied  oii 
their  nofes,  with   a  black  ribbon  round   their  heads, 
was  what  completed  the  drefs  of  thofe  who  made  their 
court  at  his  levee,  and  none  with  naked  nofes  were  ad 
mitted  to  his  prefence.     A  blunt  honeft  fellow,  who  had   . 
-  a  command  in  the  train  of  artillery,  had  attempted  to 
make  an  impreffion  upon  the  porter  day  after  day  in  vain, 
until  at  length  he  made  his  appearance  in  a  very  thought 
ful  dark  fuit  of  clothes,  and  two  pair  of  fpectacles  on  at 
onee.     He  was  conducted  from  room  to  room,  with 
great  deference   to  the  minifter;  and  carrying  on  the 
farce  of  the  place,  he  told  his  excellency  that  he  had 
pretended  in  this  manner  to  be  wifer  than  he  really  was, 
but  with  no  ill  intention;  but  he  was  honeft  Such-a-one 
of  the  train,  and  he  came  to  tell  him  that  they  wanted 
\vheelbarrowsiand  pick-axes.  The  thing  happened  not  to 
difpleafe,  t'he  great  man  was  feen  to  fmile,  and  the  fuc- 
cefsful  officer  was  reconducted  with  the  fame  profound 
ceremony  out  of  the  houfe. 

When  Leo  X.  reigned  Pope  of  Rome,   his  holinefs, 
though  a  man  of'fenfe,  and  of  an  excellent  taite  of  letters, 
of  all  things  affected  fools,  buffoons,  hurnourifts,   and 
coxcombs.     Whether  it  were  from  vanity,  arid  that  he 
enjoyed  no  talents  i»  other  jnen  but  what  were  inferior 
to  him,  or  whatever  it  was,  he  carried  it  fo  far,  that  his 
whole  delight  was  in  finding  out  new  fools,  and,  as  OIK 
phrafe  is,   playing  them    off,"  and  making  them  mew 
^themfelves   to  advantage.     A  prieft  of  his  former  ac- 
xquaintance  fuiFered   a   great  many  difappointments  in 
attempting  to  find  accefs  to  him  in  a  regular  character, 
\until  at  laft  in  defpair  he  retired  from  Rome,  and  re 
turned  in  an  equipage  fo  very  fantaftical,  both  as  to  the 
drefs  of  himfelf  and  fervants,  that  the  whole  cdurt  were 
in   an  emulation  who  mould  firft  introduce  him   to  his 
tolinefs.    What  added  to  the  expectation  of  his  holi- 

nefs 
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nefs  had  of  the  pleafure  he  fhould  have  in  his  follies, 
was,  that  this  fellow,  in  a  drefs  the  molt  exquifitely  ri 
diculous,  defired  he  might  fpeak  to  him  alone,  for  he 
had  matters  of  the  higheft  importance,  upon  which  he 
wanted  a  conference.  Nothing  could  be  denied  to 
a  coxcomb  of  fo  great  hope ;  but  when  they  were 
apart,  the  impoftor  revealed  himfelf,  and  fpoke  as 
follows. 

TP\O  not  be  furprifed,  moft  holy   Father,  at  feeing, 
_L,|  inftead  of  a  coxcomb  to  laugh  at,  your  old  friend, 
who  has  taken  this  way  of  accefs  to  admonim  you  of 
your  own  folly.     Can  any  thing  fliew   your  holinefs 
how  unworthily  you  treat  mankind,  more  than  my  be 
ing  put  upon  this  difficulty  to  fpeak  with  you  ?  It  is  a 
degree  of  folly  to  delight  to  fee  it  in  others,  and  it  is 
the  greateft  infolence  imaginable  to  rejoice  in  the  dif- 
grace  of  human  nature.     It  is  a  criminal  humility  in  a 
perfon  of  your  holinefs 's  underftanding,  to  believe  you 
cannot  excel  but  in  the  converfation  of  half-wits,  hu- 
mourifts,  coxcombs,  and  buffoons.     If  your  holinefs  has 
•a  mind  to  be  diverted  like  a  rational  man,  you  have  a 
great   opportunity  for  it,  in  difrobing  all  the  imper- 
tinents  you  have  favoured,  of  all  their  riches  and  trap 
pings  at  once,  and  beftowing  them  on  the  humble,  the 
virtuous  and  the  meek.     If  your  holinefs  is  not  con 
cerned  for  the  fake  of  virtue  and  religion,  be  pleafed 
to  reflect,  that  for  the  fake  of  your  own  fafety  it  is  not 
proper  to  be  fo  very  much  in  jeft.     When  the  pope  is 
thus   merry,  the  people   will  in  time  begin  to  think 
many  things,  which   they  have  hitherto    beheld  with 
great  veneration,  are  in  themfelves  objects  of  fcorn  and 
derifion.     If  they  once  get  a  trick  of  knowing  how  to 
laugh,  your  holinefs's  faying  this  fentence  in  one  night 
cap  and  the  other  with  the  other,  the  change  of  your 
flippers,  bringing  you  your  ftaff  in  the  midft  of  a  prayer, 
then  ftripping  you  of  one  vefl  and  clapping  on  a  fecond 
during  divine  fervice,  will  be  found  out  to  have  nothing 
in  it.     Confider,   Sir,  that  at   this  rate  a  head  will  be 
.reckoned  never  the  wifer  for  being  bald,  and  the  igno 
rant  will  be  apt  to  fay,  that  going  bare- foot  does  not  at 
all  help  on.  the  way  to  heaven.     The  red  cap  and  the 

coul 
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coul  will  fall  under  the  fame  contempt ;  and  the  vulgar 
will  tell  us  to  our  faces  that  we  (hall  have  no  authority 
over  them,  but  from  the  force  of  our  arguments,  and 
the  fanclity  of  our  lives.  *  T 

*  By  STESI.E. 
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—Frtijlm  retina  en  I  a  tendens 
Fertur  equis  auriga,  neqne  audit  currus  habenat, 

Virg.  Georg.  i.  514, 

Nor  reins,  nor  curbs,  nor  cries  the  horfes  fear, 

But  force  along  the  trembling  charioteer.    DRYDEN. 

To  the  SPECTATOR-GENERAL  of  Great-Britain. 

From  the  farther  end  of  the  Widow's  CofFee-Houfe  in 
Devereux  Court.  Monday  evening,  twenty- eight 
minutes  and  a  half  paft  fix.  ! 

'  *  Dear  Dumb, 
'  TN  mort,  to  ufe  no  farther  preface,  if  I  fhould  tell 

*  A  y°u  that  I  have  feen  a  hackney-coachman,  when  he 

*  has  come  to  fet  down  his  fare,  which  has  confided  of 

*  two  or  three  very  fine  ladies,  hand  them  out,  and  falute 
'  every  one  of  them  with  an  air  of  familiarity,  without 
'  giving  the  leaft  offence,  you  would  perhaps  think  me 
'  guilty  of  a  gafconade.     But  to  clear  myfelf  from  that 
'  imputation,  and  to  explain  this  matter  to  you,  I  affure 
'  you  that  there  are  many  illuftrious  youths  within  this 
'  city,  who  frequently  recreate  themfelves  by  driving  of 
"**a  hackney-coach  :   but  thofe  whom,  above  all  others,  I 
'  would  recommend  to  you,  are  the  young  gentlemen  be- 
'  longing  to  the  inns  of  court.     We  have,  I  think,  about 
'  a  dozen  coachmen,  who  have  chambers  here  in  the 
'  Temple ;  and  as  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  others  will 

*  follow  their  example,  we   may  perhaps  in  time  (if  it 
'  (hall  be  thought  convenient)  be  drove  to  Weftminfter 

*  by  our  own  fraternity,  allowing  every  fifth  perfon  to 

«  apply 
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'  apply  his  meditations  this  way,  which  is  but  a  rrrodeft 
€  computation,  as  the  humour  is  now  likely  to  take.  It 
'  is  to  be  hoped  like  wife,  that  there  are  in  the  other  nur- 
'  feries  of  the  law  to  be  found  a  proportionable  number 
c  of  the fe  hopeful  plants,  fpringing  up  to  the  everlafting 
f  renown  of  their  native  country.  Of  how  long  iland- 

*  ing  this^  humour  has  been,  I  know  not.    The  firft  time 
f  I  had  any  particular  reafon  to  take  notice  of  it,  was 
'  about  this  time  twelve-month,  when  being  upon  Hamp- 

*  ftead  Heath  with  fome  of  thefe  ftudious  young  men, 
'  who  went  thither  purely  for  the  fake  of  contemplation, 

*  nothing  would  ferve  them  but  I  muft  go  through  a 
'  courfe  of  this  philofophy  too ;  and  being  ever  willing 
'  to  embellifh  myfelf  with  any  commendable  qualification, 

*  it  was  not  long  ere  they  perfuaded  me  into  the  coach- 
'  box  ;  nor  indeed  much  longer,  before  I  underwent  the 
'  fate  of  my  brother  Phaeton  ;  for  having  drove  about 
'  fifty  paces  with  pretty  good  fuccefs,  through  *my  own 
'  natural  fagacity,  together  with   the  good  inftruclions 
'  of  my  tutors,  who,  to  give  them  their  due,  were  on  all 

*  hands  encouraging  and  afliiling  me  in  this  laudable  un- 
'  dertaking  ;  I  fay,  Sir,  having  drove  about  fifty  paces 
f  with  pretty  good  fuccefs,  I  mull  needs  be  exercifing  the 
'  lam,  which  the  horfes  refented  fo  ill  from  my  hands, 
'  that  they  gave  a  fudden  ftart,  and  thereby  pitched  me 
'  directly  upon  my  head,  as  I  very  well  remembered  about 

*  half  an  hour  afterwards,  which  not  only  deprived  me 
«  of  all  the  knowledge  I  had  gained  for  fifty  yards  be- 
'  fore,  but  had  like  to  have  broke  my  neck  into  the  bar- 
'  gain.     After  fuch  a  fevere  reprimand,  you   may  ima- 
'  ginel  was  not  very  eafily  prevailed  with  to  make  a  fe- 
'  cond  attempt ;  and  indeed,  upon  mature  deliberation, 
'  the  whole  fcience  feemed,  at  lealt  to  me,   to  be  fur- 
'  rounded  with  fo  many  difficulties,  that  notwithftanding 
(  the  unknown  advantages  which  might- have  accrued  to 
'  me   thereby,  I  gave  over  all  hopes  of  attaining  it  j 
'  and  I  believe  had  never  thought  of  it  more,  but  that 

*  my  memory  has  been  lately  refrefhed  by  feeing  fome  of 
e  thefe  ingenious  gentlemen  ply  in  the  open  Itreets,  one 
f  of  which  I  faw  receive  fo  fuitable  a  reward  to  his  la- 
(  hours,  that  though  I  know  you  are  no  friend  to  ftory- 

«  telling 
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*  telling,  yet  I  mud  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  this 

*  at  large. 

'  About  a  fortnight  fmce,  as  I  was  diverting  myfelf 

*  with  a  pennyworth  of  walnuts  at  the  Temple  Gate,  a 
'  lively  young  fellow  in  a  fuftian  jacket  fhot  by  me, 
'  beckoned  a  coach,  and  told  the  coachman  he  wanted  to 
'go  as  far  as  Chelfea.     'They  agreed  upon   the  price, 
'  and  this  young  gentleman  mounts  the  coach-box  ;  the 
'  fellow  flaring  at  him,  defired  to  know,  if  he  {hould 

*  not  drive  until  they  were  out  of  town  ?  No,  no,  re 
plied  he.     He  was  then  going  to  climb  up  to  him, 

*  but  received  another  check,  and  was  then  ordered  to 
'  get  into  the  coach,  or  behind  it,  for  that  he  wanted  no 
'  inftrudors  ;  but  be  fure,  you  dog,  you,  fays  he,  do 
'  not  you  bilk  me.     The  fellow  thereupon  furrendered 

*  his  whip,  fcratched  his  head,  and  crept  into  the  coach. 
"*  Having  myfelf  occafion  to  go  into  the  Strand  about  the 
'  fame  time,   we  ftarted  both   together ;  but  the  ftreet 
'  being  very  full  of  coaches,  and  he  not  fo  able  a  coach- 
'  man  as  perhaps  he  imagined  himfelf*  I  had  foon  got  a 
'  little  way  before  him  ;  often,  however,  having  the  cu- 
'  riofity  to  caft  my  eye  back  upon  him,  to  obferve  hovr 

*  he  behaved  himfelf  in  this  high  ftation  ;  which  he  did 

*  with  great  compofure,  until  he  came  to  the  pafs,  which 

*  is  a  military  term  the  brothers  of  the  whip  have  given 
'  to  the  ft  rait  at  St.  Clement's  church.     When  he  was 
'  arrived  near  this  place,  where  are  always  coaches  in 
'  waiting,  the  coachmen  began  to  fuck  up  the  mufclei 

*  of  their  cheeks,  and  to  tip  the  wink  upon  each  other, 
'  as  if  they  had  fome  roguery  in  their  heads,  which  I  was 

*  immediately  convinced  of;  for  he   no   fooner  came 


that  every  one  of  them  took  due  care  to  endorfe  him  as 
'  he  came  through  their  hands.  He  feemed  at  firft  a 
'  little  uneafy  under  the  operation,  and  was  going  in  all 

*  hafte  to  take  the  numbers  of  their   coaches;  but  at 
'  length  by  the  mediation  of  the  worthy  gentleman  in 
'  the  coach,   his  wrath  was  alTuaged,  and  he  prevailed 

*  upon  to  purfue  his  journey  ;  though  indeed  I  thought 
'  they  had  clapped  fuch  a  fpokc  in  his  wheeJ,  as  haddif- 

VoL.VJi.  F  abled 
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abled  him    from  being  a  coachman  for  that   day  at 

*  leaft  :  for  I  am  only  miftakrn,   Mr.  SPEC,  if  fome  of 
^  thefe  endowments  were  not  wrote  with  fo  ftrong  a  hand 

that  they  are  itill  legible.    Upon  my  enquiring  the  rea- 
'  fon  of  this  unufual   falutation,  they  told  me,  that  it 

*  was  a  cuilom  among  them,  whenever  they  faw  a  bro- 

*  ther  tottering  or   unttable  in  his  poft,  to  lend  him  a 

*  -hand,  in  order  to  fettle  him  again  therein.     For    my 
'  part  I  thought  their  allegations  but  reaibnable,  and  fo 
'  marched  off.     Befides  our  coachmen,  we   abound  in 
'  divers  "others  forts  of  ingenious  robu  11  youth,  who,  I 
"*  hope,  will  not  take  it  ill  if  I  refer  giving  you  an  ac- 
'  count  of  their  feveral  recreations  to  another  opportu- 
'*  pity.  In  the  mean  time,  if  you  would  but  beftow  a  little 
'  of  your  wholefome  advice  upon  our  coachmen,  it  mi^ht 

*  perhaps  be  a  reprieve  to  fome  of  their  necks.     As  I  un- 
'  derfland  you  have  feveral  infpeclors  under  you,  if  you 
'  would  but  fend  one  amongft  us  here  in  the  Temple,  I 
'  am  perfuaded  he  would  not  want  employment.     But  I 

*  leave  this  to  your  own  consideration,  and  am, 

SIR,  Your  humble  Servant, 

MOSES  GREENBAG* 

*  P.  S.  I  have  heard  our  critics  in  the  cofFee-houfes  here- 
'  about  talk  mightily  of  the  unity  of  time  and  place. 
•'  According  to  my  notion  of  the  matter,  Ihaveendeavour- 
'  ed  at  fomething  like  it  in  the  beginning  of  my  epifUe. 
f  I  defire  to  be  informed  a  little  as  to  that  particular 
'  In  my  next  I  defign  to  give  you  fome  account  of  ex- 
'  cellent  watermen,  who  are  bred  to  the  law,  and  far 

*  outdo  the  land  fludents  abovementioned.  *  T 


%*  At  Drury-Lane,  en  Tuefday,  Sept.  30,  "  The  RE  c  R  u  i  T  i  N  c 
OFFICER."  Captain  Plume,  by  Mr,  Wilkes  ;  Serjeant  Kite,  by 
Mr.  Pack;  Juftice  Balance,  by  Mr.  Keene  ;  Worthy,  Mr.  Mills- 
Captain  Brazen,  Mr.  Cibber;  Two  Recruits,  Mr.  Norris  and  Mr. 
Bullock,  jun  Melinda,  Mrs.  Rogers;  Sylvia,  Mrs.  Bicknell  ;  and 
Rofe,  Mifs  Younger.  SPECT.  in  folio.  See  TAT,  with  Notes, 
'Vol.  i,  N°  ao,  and  Addit.  Notes,  ibid.  p.  425. 
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— Nimis  imcis 


Naribus  indulges Perf.  Sat.  i.  40. 

You  drive  thejeft  too  far.  DRY  DEN, 

MY  friend  W  i  i  L  HONEYCOMB  has  told  me 
for  about  this  half  year,  that  he  had  a  great  mind 
to  try  his  hand  at  a  SPECTATOR,  and  that  he  would  fain 
have  one  of  his  writing  in  my  works.  This  morning  I 
received  the  following  letter,  which,  after  having  recti 
fied  forhe  little  orthographical  •miftakes,  I  mail  make  a 
prefent  of  to  the  public. 

Dear  SPEC, 

I  Was  about  two  nights  ago,  in  company  with  very 
agreeable  young  people  of  both  fexes,  where  talk 
ing  of  fome  of  your  Papers  which  are  written  on  con 
jugal  love,  there  arofe  a  difpute  among  us,  whether 
there  were  not  more  bad  hu  (bands  in  the  world  than 
bad  wives.  A  gentleman,  who  was  advocate  for  the 
ladies,  took  this  occufion  to  tell  us  the  frory  of  a  fa 
mous  fiege  in  Germany,  which  I  have  fiiice  found  re 
lated  in  my  hiftorical  dictionary,  after  the  following 
manner.  When  the  emperour  Conrade  the  Third  had 
befieged  Guelphus,  duke  of  Bavaria,  in  the  city  of 
Herfberg,  the  women  finding  that  the  town  co«ald  not 
poflibly  hold  out  long,  petitioned  the  emperour  that 
they  might  depart  out  of  it,  with  fo  much  as  each  of 
them  could  carry.  The  emperour  knowing  they  could 
not  convey  away  many  of  their  effects,  granted  them 
their  petition :  when  the  women,  to  his  great  fur- 
prife,^came  out  of  the  place  with  every  one  her  huf- 
band  upon  her  back.  The  emperor  was  fo  moved  at 
the  fight,  that  he  burft  ;;:to  tears,  and  after  having 
very  much  extolled  the  women  for  tljeir  conjugal  af- 
F  2  fectioH, 
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*  feftion,  gave  the  men  to  their  wives,  and  received  the 
••*  duke  into  his  favour. 

*  The  ladies  did  not   a  little  triumph  at  this  ilory, 

*  afking  us  at  the  fame  time,  whether  in  our  confciences 

*  we  believed  that  the  men  in  any  town  of  Great-Bri- 

*  tain  would,  upon  the  fame  offer,  and  at  the  fame  conjunc- 
'  ture,  have  loaden  themfelves  with  their  wives;  or  ra- 
'  ther,  whether  they  would  not  have  been  glad  of  fuch 
'  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  To  this  my  very 

*  good  friend  Tom  Dapperwit,  who  took  upon  him  to 
'  be  the  mouth  of  our  lex,  replied,  that  they  would  be 
'  very  much  to  blame  if  they  would  not  do  the  fame 

*  good  office   for  the  women,  confidering   that   their 

*  itrength  would  be  greater,  and  their  burdens  lighter. 
4  As  we  were  amufing  ourfelves  with  difcourfes  of  this 
'  nature,  in  order  to  pafs  away  the  evening,  which  now 

*  begins  to  grow  tedious,  we  fell  into  that  laudable  and 
'  primitive  diverfion  of  queftions  and  commands.    I  was 
-*  no  fooner  vefted  with  the  regal  authority,  but  I  en- 
'  joined  all  the  ladies,  under  pain  of  my  difpleafure,  to 

*  tell  the  company  ingenioufly  in  cafe  they  had  been  in 
(  the  fiege  abovementioned,  and  had  the  fame  offers  made 

*  them  as  the  good  women  of  that  place,  what  every 

*  one  of  them  would  have  brought  off  with  her,  and 
'  have  thought  moft  worth  the  fa v ing  ?  There  were  fe- 

*  veral  merry  anfwers  made  to  my  queftion,  which  enter- 
'  mined  us  until  bed-time.     This  filled  my  mind  with 

*  fuch  a  huddle  of  ideas,  that  upon  my  going  to  ileep, 

*  I  fell  into  the  following  dream. 

'  I  faw  a  town  of  this  ifland,  which  mall  be  namelefs, 

*  in  veiled  on  every  fide,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it  fo 

*  ilrained  as  to  cry  for  quarter.     The  general  refufed 

*  any  other  terms  than  thofe  granted  to  the  abovemen- 

*  tioned  town  of  Heniberg,  namely,  that  the  married  wo- 

*  men  might  come  out  with  what,  they  could  bring  along 

*  with  them.     Immediately  the  city-gates  flew  open, 

*  and  a   female  procelfion   appeared,  multitudes  of  the 
'   fex   following  one  another  in  a  row,  and  daggering 
r  under  their  respective  burdens.     I  took  my  ftand  upon 
f  an    eminence    in    the  enemy's  camp,  which  was  ap- 
c  pointed  for  the  general  rendezvous  of  thefe    female 

;  carriers,  being  very  defirous  to  look  into  their  feveral 
ladings.     The  firil  of  them  had  a  huge  fack   upon  her 

fhoulders 
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fHoulders,  which  fhe  fet  down  with  great  care.  Upou 
the  opening  of  it,  when  I  expeded  to  have  feen  he? 
hufband  (hot  out  of  it,  I  found  it  was  filled  with  china- 
ware.  The  next  appeared  in  a  more  decent  figure, 
carrying  a  handfome  young  fellow  upon  her  back :  1 
could  not  forbear  commending  the  young  woman  for 
her  conjugal  aiJeclion,  when  to  my  great  fin-prize,  I 
found  that  (he  had  left  the  good  man  at  home,  and 
brought  away  her  gallant.  I  faw  the  third,  at  fome 
diftance,  with  a  little  withered  face  peeping  over  het 
ihoulder,  whom  I  could  not  fufpeft  for  any  but  het 
fpoufe,  until  upon  her  fetting  him  down  I  heard  her 
call  him  dear  pug,  and  found  hirn'to  be  her  favourite 
monkey.  A  fourth  brought  a  huge  bale  of  cards  along 
with  her ;  and  the  fifth  SkBolonia  lap  dog ;  for  her  huf 
band,  it  feems,  being  a  very  burly  man,  fhe  thoughc 
it  woald  be  lefs  trouble  for  her  to  bring  away  little 
Cupid.  The  next  was  the  wife  of  a  rich  ufurer. 
loacien  with  a  bag  of  gold  ;  fhe  told  us  that  her  fpoufe 
was  very  old,  and  by  the  courfe  of  nature  could  not 
expect  ta  live  long ;  and  that  to  fhe\v  her  tender  re 
gards  for  him,  me  had  faved  that  which  tbc  poor  man 
loved  better  than  his  life.  The  next  came  towards 
us  with  her  fon  upon  her  back,  who,  we  were  told, 
was  the  greateft  rake  in  the  place,  but  fo  much  the 
mother's  darling,  that  me  left  her  hufband  behind 
with  a  large  family  of  hopeful  fous  and  daughters, 
for  the  fake  of  this  gracelefs  youth. 
*  It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  the  feveral  perfons, 
with  their  feveral  loads,  that  appeared  to  me  in  this 
ftrange  vifion.  All  the  place  about  me  was  covered 
with  packs  of  ribbons,  brocades,  embroidery,  and  ten, 
thoufand  other  materials,  fufficient  to  have  furnimed- 
a  whole  ftreet  of  toy-mops.  One  of  the  women,  hav 
ing  a  hufband,  who  was  none  of  the  heavieft,  was 
bringing  him  off  upon  her  moulders,  at  the  fame  time 
that  fhe  carried  a  great  bundle  of  Flandres  lace  under 
her  arm  ;  but  finding  herfelf  fo  overloaden,  that  fhe 
"  could  not  fave  both  of  them,  fhe  dropped  the  good 
man,  and  brought  away  the  bundle.  In  fhort,  I 
found  but  one  hufband  among  this  great  mountain  of 
baggage,  who  was  a  lively  cobler,  that  kicked  and 
F  3  fpurred 
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*  fpurred  all  the  while  his  wife  was  carrying  him  on, 
'  and,  as  it  was  faid,  he  had  fcarce  patted  a  day  in  his 

*  life  without  giving  her  the  difcipline  of  the  ftrap. 

'  I  cannot  conclude  my  letter,  Dear  SPEC,  without 
c  telling  thee  one  very  odd  whim  in  this  my  dreanu  I 

*  faw,  methought,  a  dozen  women  employed  in  bring- 
'  ing  off  one  man ;  I  could  not  guefs  who  it  fhould  be, 
(  until  upon  his  nearer  approach  I  difcovered  thy  fhort 
'  phiz.     The  women  all  declared  that  it  was  for  the  fake 
'  of  thy  works,  and  not  thy  perfon,  that  they  brought 

*  thee  off,  and  that  it  was  on  condition  that  thou  mouldM 
'  continue  the  SPECTATOR.  If  thou  thinkeft  this  dream 

*  will  make  a  tolerable  one,  it  is  at  thy  fervice,  from, 

*  Dear  SPEC,  thine,  fleeping  and  waking, 

'  WILL  HONEYCOMB. 

The  ladies  will  fee,  by  this  tetter,  what  I  have  often 
told  them,  that  WILL  is  one  of  thefe  old-famioned  men 
of  wit  and  pleafure  of  the  town,  that  mews  his  parts  by 
raillery  on  marriage,  and  one  who  has  often  tried  his. 
fortune  that  way  without  fuccefs.  I  cannot  however 
difmifs  his  letter,  without  obferving,  that  the  true  ftory 
on  which  it  is  built  does  honour  to  the  fex,  and  that  in 
order  to  abufe  them,  the  writer  is  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  dream  and  fiction.  O* 

*  By  ADDISON,  dated  from  hlsOjpce, 

•%*  AtDrury-Lane,  Od.  2,  "RutE  A  WIFE  AND  HAVE  A. 
WIFE."  Leon,  Mr.  Powell ;  Copper  Captain,  Mr.  Wilks;  Efti- 
fania,  Mrs.  Oldtkld  ;  Cacafogo,  •  Mr.  Bullock;  Margaretta,  Mrs. 
Knight ;  Altea,  Mrs.  Bicknell ;  Old  Woman,  Mr.  Norris. 

*%  At  Drury-Lane,  Oft.  4,  "HAMLET."  The  Part  of  Ham 
let,  by  Mr.  Wilks;  Ophelia,  by  Mrs.  Mountfort ;  the  King,  by  Mr. 
Keene;  Horatio,  Mr.  Mills;  Ghoft,  Mr.  Booth;  the  Queen,  by 
Mrs.  K.nig-htj  and  ih£  Gravediggsr,  by  Mr.  Johnfon.  S.PECT.  irr 

Jo/io. 
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Friday, 

Oftober 

3> 

1712. 

Hue  natas  adjice  feptem, 


Et  totidemju-'venes  ;  &  max  generofque  nurufque  : 
Qucsrite  uunc,  habeat  quani  -nojlrafuperbia  caufam, 

Ovid.  Met.  vi.  182. 

Seven  are  my  daughters  of  a  form  divine, 
With  feven  fair  fons,  an  indefeftive  line. 
.Go,  fools,  confider  this,  and  afk  the  caufe, 
From  which  my  pride  its  ftrcng  prefumption  draws. 

CROXAL, 
SIR, 

YOU  who  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  ftory  of 
Socrates,  muft  have  read  how,  upon  his  making 
a  difcourfe  concerning  love,  he  prefled  his  point  with 
fo  much  fuccefs,  that  all  the  bachelors  in  his  audience 
took  a  refolution  to  marry  by  the  firft  opportunity,  and 
that  all  the  married  men  immediately  took  horfe  and 
galloped  home  to  their  wives.  I  am  apt  to  think 
your  difcourfes,  in  which  you  have  drawn  fo  many 
agreeable  pictures  of  marriage,  have  had  a  very  good 
effect  this  way  in  England.  We  are  obliged  to  you, 
at  leaft,  for  having  taken  off  that  fenfelefs  ridicule, 
which  for  many  years  the  witlings  of  the  town  have 
turned  upon  their  fathers  and  mothers.  For  my  own 
part,  I  was  born  in  wedlock,  and  I  do  not  care  who 
knows  it :  for  which  reafon,  among  many  others,  I 
mould  look  upon  myfelf  as  a  moft  infufferable  cox 
comb,  did  1  endeavour  to  maintain  that  cuckoldom  was 
infeparable  from  marriage,  or  to  make  ufe  of  hufband 
and  wife  as  terms  of  reproach.  Nay,  Sir,  I  will  go 
one  flep  further,  and  declare  to  you  before  the  whole 
world,  that  I  am  a  married  man,  and  at  the  fame  time 
I  have  fo  much  affurance  as  not  to  be  adiamed  of  what 
I  have  done. 

F  4  '  Among 
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'  Among  the  feveral  pleafures  that   accompany  this 

*  ftate  of  life,  and  which  you  have  defcribed  in  your 

*  former  Papers,  there  are  two  you  have  not  taken  no- 
'  tice  of,  and  which  are  feldom  caft  into  the  account, 

*  by  thofe  who  write  on  this   fubjeft.     You  muft  have 
'  obferved,  in    your  Speculations    on    human  nature, 

*  that  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  the  mind  of  man. 

*  than  power  or  dominion  ;  and  this  I  think  myfelf  am- 

*  ply  polTeffed  of,  as  I  am  the  father  of  a  family.     I  am 

*  perpetually  taken  up   in  giving  out  orders,    in  pre- 

*  fcribing   duties,  in    hearing  parties,    in  adminiftring 

*  juftice,  and  in  diftributing  rewards  and  punifhments. 
'  To  fpeak  in  the  language  of  the  centurion,  I  fay  unto 
«  one,  go,  and  he  goeth  ;  and  to  another,  come,  and  he 

*  cometh ;  and  to  my  fervant,  do  this,  and  he  doth  it. 

*  In  fhort,  Sir,  I  look  upon    my  family  as  a  patriarchal 

*  fovereignty,  in  which  I  am  myfelf  both  king  and  priett. 

*  All  great  governments  are  nothing  elfe  but  clufters  of 

*  thefe  little  private  royalties,  and  therefore  I  confider 
«  the  matters  of  families  as  fmall  deputy- governors  pre- 
4  fiding  over  the  feveral  little  parcels  and  divifions'of 

*  their  fellow  fubjefts.     As  I  take  great  pleafure  in  th« 
'  adminiftration  of  my  government  in  particular,   fo  I 

*  look  upon  myfelf  not  only  as  a  more  ufeful,  but  as  a 
'  much  greater  and  happier  man  than  any  bachelor  in 

*  England  of  my  rank  and  condition. 

*  There  is  another  accidental  advantage  in  marriage, 

*  which  has  likewife  fallen  to  my  mare.     I  mean  the 

*  having  a  multitude  of  children.     Thefe  I  cannot  but 

*  regard   as  very  great  bleffings.    When  I  fee  my  little 
'  troop  before  me,  I  rejoice  in  the  additions  which  I 

*  have  made  to  my  fpecies,  to  my  country,  and  to  my 

*  religion,  in  having  produced  fuch  a  number  of  rea- 
'  fonable    creatures,     citizens,   and   chriftians.      I   am 

*  pleafed  to  fee  myfelf  thus  perpetuated ;  and  as  there 

*  is  no  production  comparable  to  that  of  a  human  crea- 

*  ture,  I  am  more  proud  of  having  been  the  occafion   of 

*  ten  fuch  glorious  productions,  than  if  I  had  built  a 
'  hundred  pyramids  at  my  own  expence,  or  published 

*  as  many  volumes  of  the  fineft  wit  and  learning.     In 
'  what  a  beautiful  light  has   the'  holy   fcripture   repre- 

*  fentcd  Abdon,  one  of  the  Judges  of  IfraeJ,  who  had 

'  fort/ 
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6  forty  fons  and  thirty  grandfons,  that  rode  on  three- 
'  icore  and  ten  afs-colts,  according  to  the  magnificence 
(  of  the  eaftern  countries  i  How  muft  the  heart  of  the 
'  old  man  rejoice,  when  he  faw  fuch  a  beautiful  pro- 

*  ceffion  of  his  own  defcendants,  fuch  a  numerous  ca- 

*  valcade  of  his  own  raifing?  For  my  own  part,  I  can  - 

*  fit  in  my  own  parlour  with  great  content  when  I  take  a 
'  review  of  half  a  dozen  of  my  little  boys  mounting 

*  upon  hobby-horfes,  and  of  as  many  little  girls  tutor- 

'  ing  their  babies,  each  of  them  endeavouring  to  excel  • 
'  the  reft,  and  to  do  fomething  that  may  gain  my  fa- 

*  vour  and  approbation.     I  cannot  queftion  but  he  who 

*  has  blefled  me  with  fo  many  children}  will;affift  my 

*  endeavours  in  providing  for  them*   There  is  one  thing  , 

*  I  am  able  to  give  each  of  them,  which  is  -a  virtuous 

*  education;  I  think  it  is  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  obfervation,  , 
'that  in  a  numerous  family  of  children,  the-eldeft  is  - 

*  often  fpoiled  by  the  profpeft  of  an  eftate*  and  the* 

*  youngeft  by  being  the  darling  of  the  parents  j  .but  that " 
'  fome  one  or  other  in  the  middle,  who  has  not  perhaps  •• 
'  been  regarded,  has  made  his  way  in  the  world,  and 

*  over-topped  the  reft.     It  is  my  bufinefs  to  implant  in 

*  every  one  of  my  children  the  fame  feeds  of  induftry,  . 
4  and  the  famehoneft  principles. .  By  this  means  I  think 

'  I  have  a  fair  chance,  that  one  or  other  of  them  may 
'  grow  considerable  in  fome  or  other  way  of  life,  whe* 

*  ther  it  be  in  the  army,  or  in  the  fleet,  in  trade*  or  any  • 

*  of  the  three  learned  profefllons ;  for  you  muft  know, 

'  Sir,  that  from  long  experience  and  obfervation,  I  am  v 

*  perfuadcd  of  what  feems  a  paradox  to  moft  of  thofe 

*  with  whom  I  converfe,  namely,  that  a  man  who  has 
''many  children,  and  gives  them  a  good  education,  is.; 

*  more  likely  to  raife  a  family,  than  he  who  has  but  one,  . 
'  notwithftanding  he  leaves  him  his  whole  eftare.     For 

*  this  reafon  I  cannot  forbear  amufing  myfelf  with  find- 

*  ing  out  a  general,  an  admiral,  or  an  alderman  of  Lon- 

*  don,  a   divine,  a  phyfician,  or  a  lawyer  among  my , 
4  little  people  who  are  now  perhaps  in  petticoats ;  and 
'  when  I  fee  the  motherly  airs  ot  my  little  daughters 

*  -when  they  are  playing   with  their   puppets,    I  can- 
'  not  but  flatter  myfelf  that  their  hufbands  and  chil- 

F  5  *  dren 
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'  dren  will  be  happy  in  the  pofleffion  of  fuch  wives  and 

*  mothers. 

«  If  you  are  a  father,  you  will  not  perhaps,  think  this 

*  letter  impertinent :  but  if  you  are  a  fingle  man,  you 

*  will  not  know  the  meaning  of  it,  and  probably  throw 

*  it  into  the  firr.     Whatever  you  determine  of  it,  you 

*  may  allure  yourfelf  that  it  comes  from  one  who  is 
T*.  '  Your  moil  humble  Servant, 

f  and  well-wimer, 

'  PHILOGAMUS.* 

r  *  By  STEEIE.     SPECT!  in  f  olio  t  and  Editions  of  1712  in  8vo. 
and  i2mo. 
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Durxm  ;  fed  levins  fit  patientia 

£>ujcquid  corrigere  eft  nefas.  Hor.  I  Od.xxiv.  19. 

*Tis  hard :  but  when  we  needs  nraft  bear, 
Enduring  patience  makes  the  burden  light. 

CREECH^ 

AS  fome  of  the  fmeft  compofitions  among  the  an 
cients  are  in  allegory,  I  have  endeavoured,  in  fe- 
veral  of  my  Papers,  to  revive  that  way  of  writing,  and 
hope  I  have  not  been  altogether  unfuccefsful  in  it ;  for  T 
find  there  is  always  a  great  demand  for  thofe  particular 
Papers,  and  cannot  but  obferve  that  feveral  authors  have 
endeavoured  of  late  to  excel  in  works  of  this  nature. 
Among  thefe,  I  do  not  know  any  one  who  has  fucceeded 
better  than  a  very  ingenious  gentleman,  to  whom  I  am 
obliged  for  the  following  piece,  and  who  was  the  author 
©f  the  vifion  in  the  ^6oth  Paper. 

HOW  are  we  tortured  with  the  abfence  of  what  we 
covet  to  poflefs,  when  it  appears  to  be  loft  to  u  s! 
What  excurfions  does  the  foul  make  in  imagination  af 
ter  it !    and  how  does  it  turn  into  itfelf  again,   more 

foolimly 
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foolimly  fond  and  dejeclcd,  at  thedifappointment!  Our 
grief,  inftead  of  having  recourfe  to  reafon,  which  might 
reftrain  it,  fearches  to  find  a  further  nouriihment.  It 
calls  upon  memory  to  relate  the  feveral  paiTages  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  fatisfaction  which  we  formerly  enjoyed; 
the  pleafures  we  purchafed  by  thofe  riches  that  are 
taken  from  us  ;  or  the  power  and  fplendour'of  our  de 
parted  honours ;  or  the  voice,  the  words,  the  looks,  the 
temper,  and  affections  of  our  friends  that  are  deceafed. 
It  needs  muft  happen  from  hence  that  the  paffion  mould 
often  fwell  to  fuch  a  fize  es  to  burft  the  heart  which 
contains  it,  if  time  did  not  make  thefe  ci re um fiances 
lefs  ftrong  and  lively,  fo  that  reafon  mould  become  a 
more  equal  match  for  the  paffion,  or  if  another  defire 
which  becomes  more  prefent  did  not  overpower  them 
with  a  livelier  reprefentation.  1  hefe  are  thoughts  which 
I  had  when  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  viiion  upon  this  fubject, 
and  may  therefore  Hand  for  a  proper  introduction  to  a. 
relation  of  it. 

I  found  myfelf  upon  a  naked  fnore,  with  company 
whofe  afflided  countenances  witneiled.  their  conditions. 
Before  us  flowed  a  water  deep,  filent,  and  called  the  river 
of  Tears,  which  ifluing  from  two  fountains  on  an  upper 
ground,  encompaiTed  an  ifland  that  lay  before  us.  The, 
boat  which  plied  in  it  was  old  and  (nattered,  having 
been  fometimes  overfet  by  the  impatience  and  hade  of 
fingle  paflengers  to  arrive  at  the  other  fide.  This  im 
mediately  was  brought  to  us  by  Misfortune  who  fleers 
it,  and  we  were  ail  preparing  to  take  our  places,  when 
there  appeared  a  woman  of  a  mild  and  compofed  be 
haviour,  who  began  to  deter  us  from  it,  by  reprefent- 
ing  the  dangers  which  would  attend  our  voyage.  Here 
upon  fome  who  knew  her  for  Patience,  and  fome  of 
thofe  too  who  until  then  cried  the  londeft,  were  per- 
fuaded  by  her,  and  returned  back..  The  reil.of  us  went 
in,-  and  me  (whofe  good-nature  would  not  fuffer  her  to 
forfake  perfons  in  trouble)  defired  leave  to  accompany 
us,  that  me  might  at  kaft  adminifter  fornc  fmall  com 
fort  or  advice  while  we  failed.  We  were  no  fooner 
embarked  but  the  boat  was  pumed  off,  the  meet  was 
fpread;  and  being  filled  with  fighs,  which  are  the  winds 
of  that  country,  we  made  a  paffage  to  the  farther  bank, 
F  6  through 
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through  feverat  difficulties  of  which  the  moft  of  us  feern- 
ed  utterly  regardlefs. 

When  we  landed,  we  perceived  the  ifland  to  be 
ftrangely  overcaft  with  fogs,  which  no  brightnefs  could 
pierce,  fo  that  a  kind  of  gloomy  horror  fat  always  brood 
ing  over  it.  This  had  fomething  in  it  very  (hocking  to 
eafy  tempers,  infomuch  that  fome  others,  whom  Patience 
had  by  this  time  gained  over,  left  us  here,  and  privily 
conveyed  themfelyes  round  the  verge  of  the  ifland  to 
find  a  ford  by  which  fhe  told  them  they  might  efcape. 

For  my  part,  I  ftill  went  along  with  thole  who  were 
fur  piercing  into  the  center  of  the  place ;  and  joining 
ourfelves  to  others  whom  we  found  upon  the  fame  jour 
ney,  we  marched  folemnly  as  at  a  funeral,  through  bor 
dering  hedges  of  rofemary,  and  through  a  grove  of  yew- 
trees,  which  love  to  overihadow  tombs  and  flourifh  in 
church-yards.  Here  we  heard  on  every  fide  the  wail- 
ings  and  complaints  of  fcveral  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  caft  themfelves  difconfolately  at  the  feet  of  trees ; 
and  as  we  chanced  to  approach  any  of  thefe,  we  might 
perceive  them  wringing  their  hands,  beating  theil 
breafts,  tearing  their  hair,  or  after  fome  other  manner 
vifibly  agitated  with  vexation.  Our  forrows  were 
heightened  by  the  influence  of  what  we  heard  and  faw, 
and  one  of  our  number  was  wrought  up  to  fuch  a  pitch 
of  wildnefs,  as  to  talk  of  hanging  himfelf  upon  a  bough 
which  (hot  temptingly  acrofs  the  path  we  travelled  in  ; 
but  he  was  retrained  from  it  by  the  kind  endeavours 
of  our  above-mentioned  companion. 

We  had  now  gotten  into  the  moft  dufcy  filent  part 
of  the  ifland,  and  by  the  redoubled  founds  of  fighs, 
which  made  a  doleful  whittling  in.  the  branches,  the 
thicknefs  of  air,  which  occaiioned  faintifh  refpiraiion, 
and  the  violent  throbbings  of  heart  which  more  and 
more  affecled  us,  we  found  that  we  approached  the 
Grotto  of  Grief.  It  was  a  wide,  hollow,  and  melancholy 
cave,  funk  deep  in  a  dale,  and  watered  by  rivulets  that 
had  a  colour  between  red  and  black.  Thefe  crept  flow 
and  half  congealed  amongft  its  windings,  and  mixed 
their  heavy  murmurs  with  the  echo  of  groans  that  roll 
ed  through  all  the  pafifages.  In  the  moil  retired  parts 
of  it  fat  the  doleful  Being  hcrfelf  5  the  path  to  her  was 
3  ilrewed 
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ftrewed  with  goads,  flings,  and  thorns;  and  her  throne 
on  which  fhe  fat  was  broken  into  a  rock,  with  ragged 
pieces  pointing  upwards  for  her  to  lean  upon.  A  heavy 
mift  hung  above  her;  her  head  opprefled  with  it  re 
clined  upon  her  arm.  Thus  did  (he  reign  over  her  dif- 
confolate  fubjefts,  full  of  herfelf  to  ftupidity,  in  eternal 
penfivenefs,  and  the  pro  founded  filence.  On  one  fide 
of  her  flood  Dejeftion  juft  dropping  into  a  fwoon,  and 
Palenefs  wafting  to  a  fkeleton ;  on  the  other  fide  were 
Care  inwardly  tormented  with  imaginations,  and  Anguiftv 
fuffering  outward  troubles  to  fuck  the  blood  from  her 
heart  in  the  fhape  of  vultures.  The  whole  vault  had  a 
genuine  difmalnefs  in  it,  which  a  few  fcattered  lamps, 
whofe  blueifh  flames  arofe  and  funk  in  their  urns,  difco- 
vered  to  our  eyes  with  increafe.  Some  of  us  fell  down, 
overcome  and  fpent  with  what  they  fufFered  in  the  way, 
and  were  given  over  to  thofe  tormentors  that  flood  on 
either  hand  of  the  prefence  ;  others,  galled  and  mortified 
with  pain,  recovered  the  entrance,  where  Patience, 
whom  we  had  left  behind,  was  ftill  waiting  to  receive 
us. 

With  her  (whofe  company  was  now  become  more 
grateful  to  us  by  the  want  we  had  found  of  her)  we 
winded  round  the  grotto,  and  afcended  at  the  back  of 
it,  out  of  the  mournful  dale  in  whofe  bottom  it  lay.  On 
this  eminence  we  halted,  by  her  advice,  to  pant  for 
breath  ;  and  lifting  our  eyes,  which  until  then  were  fix 
ed  downwards,  felt  a  fallen  fort  of  fatisfadion,  in  ob- 
ferving  through  the  (hades  what  number  had  entered 
the  illand.  This  fatisfaclion,  which  appears  to  have 
ill-nature  in  it,  was  excufable,  becaufe  it  happened  at 
a  time  when  we  were  too  much  taken  up  with  our  own 
concern,  to  have  refpeft  to  that  of  others  ;  and  therefore 
we  did  not  confider  them  as  fuffering,  but  ourfelves  as 
not  fuffering  in  the  moft  forlorn  eftate.  It  had  alfo  the 
ground-work  of  humanity  and  compaffion  in  it,  though 
the  mind  was  then  too  dark  and  too  deeply  engaged  to 
perceive  it ;  but  as  we  proceeded  onwards,  it  began  to 
difcover  itfelf,  and  from  obferving  that  others  were  un 
happy,  we  came  to  queftion  one  another,  when  it  was 
that  we  met,  and  what  were  the  fad  occafions  that 
brought  us  together.  Then  we  heard  our  ftories,  and 

compared 
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compared  them,  we  mutually  gave  and  received  pityr 
andfo  by  degrees  became  tolerable  company. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  troublefome  road  was  thus 
deceived ;  at  length  the  openings  among  the  trees  grew 
larger,  the  air  feemed  thinner,  it  lay  with  lefs  oppref- 
fion  upon  us,  and  we  could  now  and  then  difcern  tracks 
in  it  of  a  lighter  greynefs,  like  the  breakings  of  day, 
fhort  in  duration,  much  enlivening,  and  called  in  that 
country  gleams  of  amufement.  Within  a  ihort  while  thefe 
gleams  began  to  appear  more  frequent,  and  then  brighter 
and  of  a  longer  continuance ;  the  fighs  that  hither 
to  filled  the  air  with  fo  much  dolefulnefs,  altered  to  the 
found  of  common  breezes,  and  in  general  the  horrors  of 
the  ifland  were  abated. 

When  we  had  arrived  at  laft  at  the  ford  by  which  we 
were  to  pafs  out,  we  met  with  thofefamionable  mourners 
who  had  been  ferried  over  along  with  us,  and  who  being 
unwilling  to  go  as  far  as  we,  had  coafted  by  the  more  to 
find  the  place,  where  they  waited  our  coming ;  that  by 
fhewing  themfelves  to  the  world  only  at  the  time  when 
we  did,  they  might  feem  alfo  to  have  been  among  the 
troubles  of  the  grotto.  Here  the  waters  that  rolled  on 
the  other  fide  fo  deep  and  filent,  were  much  dried  up, 
and  k  was  an  eafier  matter  for  us  to  wade  over. 

The  river  being  croffed,  we  were  received  upon  the 
further  bank,  by  our  friends -and  acquaintance,  whom 
Comfort  had  brought  out  to  congratulate  our  appear 
ance  in  the  world  again.  Some  of  thefe  blamed  us  for 
flaying  fo  long  away  from  them;  others  advifed  us 
againft  all  temptations  of  going  back  again ;  every  one 
was  cautious  not  to  renew  our  trouble,  by  afldng  any 
particulars  of  the  journey;  and  all  concluded,  that  in 
a  cafe  of  fo  much  melancholy  and  affliction,  we  could 
not  have  made  choice  of  a  fitter  companion  than  Pa 
tience.  Here  Patience,  appearing  ferene  at  her  praifes; 
delivered  us  over  to  Confort.  Comfort  fmiled-athis 
receiving  the  charge;  immediately  the  Iky  purpled  on 
that  fide,  to  which  he  turned,  and  double  day  at  once 
broke  in  upon  me.  * 

*  By  Dr.   THOMAS  PARNELI.. 

V*  At  Drury  Lane,  on  Monday,  Oftober  6,  LOVE  MAKES  A 
MAN,  or  THE  FOP's  FORTUNE.  By  her  Majefty's command,  no 
.  perfons  to  be  admitted  behind  the  fcenes.  S  P  E  e  T  .  /;/  folio. 

Monday 
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Melhis,  pejus,  profit ,  objit,  nil  <vident  nifi  quod  lulent. 

Ter.  Heaut.  Aft.  iv.  Sc.  i. 

Better  or  worfe,  profitable  or  di&dvantageous,  they 
fee  nothing  but  what  they  lift.. 


w 


'HEN  men  read,  they  taftethe  matter  with  which 
they  are  entertained,  according  as  their  own  re- 
fpeftive  iludies  and  inclinations  have  prepared  them,  and 
make  their  reflections  accordingly.  Some  perufing  Ro 
man  writers,  would  find  in  them,  whatever  the  fubjecT: 
of  the  difcourfes  were,  parts  which  implied  the  grandeur 
of  that  people  in  their  warfare  or-their  politics.  As  for 
my^part,  who  am  a  mere  SPECTATOR,  I  drew  this 
morning  conclufions  of  their  eminence  in  what  I  think 
great,  to  wit,  in  having  worthy  fentiments,  from  the 
reading  a  comedy  of  Terence.  The  play  was  the  Self- 
Tormentor.  It  is  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  a  per 
fect  piclure  of  human  life,  but  I  did  not  obferve  in  the 
whole  one  paflage  that  could  raife  a  laugh.  How  well- 
difpofed  muft  that  people  be,  who  could  be  entertained 
with  fatisfaftion  by  fo  fober  and  polite  mirth  ?  In  the 
firft  fcene  of  the  comedy,  when  one  of  the  old  men  ac- 
cufes  the  other  of  impertinence  for  interpofing  in  his 
affairs,  he  anfwers,  "  I  am  a  man,  and  cannot  help  feel- 
*'  ing  any  forrow  that  can  arrive  at  man*."  It  is  faid, 
this  fentence  was  received  with  an  univerfal  applaufe. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  argument  of  the  general  good 
imderftanding  of  a  people,  than  a  fudden  confent  to  give 
their  approbation  of  a  fentiment  which  has  no  emotion 
in  it.  If  it  were  fpoken  with  ever  fo  great  fkill  in  the 
aftor,  the  manner  of  uttering  that  fen tence  could  hare 

*  Homo  J 'KM,  £f  nihil  humanum  a  me  alt  en  urn  puts. 

*  I  am  a  man ;  and  all  calamities 

*  That  touch  humanity,  come  home  to  me.*  Coi. MAN, 

nothing 
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nothing  in  it  which  could  ftrike  but  people  of  the  greatefir 
humanity,  nay  people  elegant  and  fkilful  in  observations 
upon  it.  It  is  poflible  he  might  have  laid  his  hand  off . 
his  breaft,  and  with  a  winning  infinuation  in  his  coun 
tenance,  expreffed  to  his  neighbour  that  he  was  a  man 
who  made  his  cafe  his  own;  yet  I  will  engage  a  player 
in  Covent- Garden  might  hit  fuch  an  attitude  a  thou- 
fanet  times  before  he  would  have  been  regarded.  I  have 
heard  that  a  minifter  of  ftate  in  the  reign  of  Queer*  Eli 
zabeth  had  all  manner  of  books  and  ballads*  brought  to 
him,  of  what  kind  foever,  and  took  great  notice  how- 
much  they  took  with  the  people ;  upon  which  he 
would,  and  certainly  might,  very  well  judge  of  their 
prefent  difpofitions,  and  the  moft  proper  way  of  apply 
ing  them  according  to  his  own  purpofes.  What  paffes 
on  the  ftage,  and  the  reception  it  meets  with  from  the 
audience,  is  a  very  ufeful  inftruftion  of  this  kind.  Ac 
cording  to  what  you  may  obferve  on  our  ftage,  you  fee 
them  often  moved  fo  direclly  againft  all  common  fenfe 
and  humanity,  that  you  would  be  apt  to  pronounce  us  a 
nation  of  favages.  It  cannot  be  called  a  miftake  of 
what  ispleafant,  but  the  very  contrary  to  it  is  whatmoft  . 
aflu  redly  takes  with  them.  The  other  night  an  old  wo 
man  carried  off  with  a  pain  in  her  fide>  with  all  the  dif- 
tortions  and  anguifh  of  countenance  which  is  natural  to - 
one  in  that  condition:,  was  laughed  and  clapped  off  the 
ftage.  Terence's  comedy,  which  I  am  fpeaking  of,  is  • 
indeed  written  as  if  he  hoped  to  pleafe  none  but  fuch  as 
had  as  good  a  tafte  as  himfelf.  1  could  not  but  reflect; 
upon  the  natural  description  of  the  innocent  young  wo 
man  made  by  the  fervant  to  his  matter.  "  When!  came 
"  to  the  houfe,"  faid  he,  "an  old  woman  opened  the 
"  door, .and  I  followed  her  in,  becaufel  could,  by  en- 
*c  tering  upoa  them  unawares,  better  obferve  what  was 
*'  your  miitrefs's  ordinary  manner  of  fpending  her  time, 
'*  the  only  way  of  judging  any  one's  inclinations  amV 
**  genius.  I  found  her  at  her  needle  in  a  fort  of  fe- 

*  ««  I  knew,  fays  an  ingenious  and  a  fine  writer,  a  very  wife  msn 
**  who  believed,  that  if  a  man  weie  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballad, 
"  We  need  not  care  who  mould  make  the  laws  of  a  nation."  Political 
\Vorksof  ANDREW  FLETC«E»,  E%.  LomLi737>  p..37*' 

*'  cond 
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cond  mourning,  which  fhe  wore  for  an  aunt  (he  had 

lately  loft.     She  had  nothing  on  butVhat  (hewed  fne 

dreffed   only  for  herfelf.     Her  hair  hung  negligently 

about  her  moulders.     She  had  none  of  the  arts  with 

which   others    ufe   to   fet    themfelves   off,  but    had 

that   negligence  of  perfon   which   is  remarkable  in 

thofe  who  are  careful  of  their  minds.     Then  fhe  had 

a  maid  who  was  at  work  near  her  that  was  a  fiattern,. 

becaufe  her  miftrefs  was  carelefs ;  which  I  take  to  be 

another  argument  of  your  fecurity  in  her;    for   the 

go-betweens  of  women  of  intrigue  are   rewarded  too* 

well  to  be  dirty.     When  you  were  named,  and  I  told 

her  youdefired  to  fee  her,  fne  threw  down  her  work 

for  joy,  covered  her  face,  and  decently  hid  her  tears."" 

He  mull  be  a  very  goodador,  and  draw  attention  rather 

from  his  own   character  than  the  words   of  the  author, 

that  could  gain  it  among  us  for  this  fpeech,  though  fo 

full  of  nature  and  geod  fenfe. 

The  intolerable  tolly  and  confidence  of  players  put 
ting  in  words  of  their  own,  does  in  a  great  meafure  feed 
the  abfurd  tafte  of  the  audience.  But  however  that  is, 
it  is  ordinary  for  a  clufter  of  coxcombs  to  take  up  the 
houfe  to  themfelves,  and  equally  infult  both  the  aftors 
and  the  company.  Thefe  favages,  who  want  all  manner 
of  regard  and  deference  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  come 
only  to  fhew  themfelves  to  us,  without  any  other  pur* 
pofe  than  to  let  us  know  they  defpife  us. 

The  grofs  of  an  audience  is  compofed  of  two  forts  of 
people,  thofe  who  know  no  pleafure  but  of  the  body, 
and  thofe  who  improve  or  command  corporeal  pleafures,. 
by  the  addition  of  fine  fentiments  of  the  mind.  At 
prefent  the  intelligent  part  of  the  company  are  wholly 
fubduedbythe  infurreclions  of  thofe  who  know  no  fa~ 
tisfaftions  but  what  they  have  in  common  with  all  other 
animals. 

This  is  the  reafon  that  when  a  fcene  tending  to  pro 
creation  is  afted,  you  fee  the  whole  pit  in  fuch  a  chuc 
kle,  and  old  letchers,  with  mouths  open-,  ftare  at  the 
loofe  geftieulations  on  the  ftage  with  ihameful  earneft- 
nefs;  when  the  jufteft  pictures  of  human  life  in  its- 
calm  dignity,  and  the  propereft  fentiments  for  the  con 
duct 
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duel  of  it,  pafs  by  like  mere  narration,  as  conducing, 
only  to  fomewhat  much  better  which  is  to  come  after. 
I  have  feen  the  whole  houfeat  fome  times  in  fo  proper  a. 
difpofition,  that  indeed  I  have  trembled  for  the  boxes,, 
and  feared  the  entertainment  would  end  in  the  reprefcn- 
tation  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines. 

I  would  not  be  underftood  in  this  talk  to  argue  that, 
nothing  is  tolerable  on  the  ftage  but  what  has  an  imme 
diate  tendency  to  the  promotion  of  virtue.  Cn  the  con 
trary,  I  can  allow,  provided  there  is  nothing  againft  the. 
interefts  of  virtue,  and  is  not  offenfive  to  good  manners ,, 
that  things  of  an  indifferent  nature  may  be  reprefented.- 
For  this  reafon  I  have  no  exception  to  the  well-drawn 
rufticities  in  the  Country  Wake;  and  there  is  fomething, 
fo  miraculoufly  pleafant  in  Dogget's  acling  the  auk- 
ward  triumph  and  comic  forrow  of  Hob  in  different 
circumftances,  that  I  fhall  not  be  able  to  ftay  away  when 
ever  it  is  aded.  All  that  vexes  me  is,  that  the  gallantry 
of  taking  the  cudgels  for  Gloucefterfhire,  with  the  pride 
of  heart  in  tucking  himfelf  up,  and  taking  aim  at  his 
adverfary,  as  well  as  the  other's  proteftation  in  the  hu 
manity  of  low  romance,  that  he  could  not  promife  the 
'Squire  to  break  Hob's  head,  bat  he  would,  if  he  could, 
do  it  in  love  ;  then  flourifn  and  begin  :  I  fay  what  vexes, 
me  is,  that  fuch  excellent  touches  as  thefe,  as  well  as 
the  'Squire's  being  out  of  all  patience  at  Hob's  fuccefs, 
and  venturing  himfelf  into  the  crowd,  are  circumftances 
hardly  taken  notice  of,  and  .the  height  of  the  jeft  is 
only  in  the  very  point  that  heads  are  broken.  I  am 
confident,  were  there  a  fcene  written,  wherein  Pinketh- 
man  fhould  break  his  leg  by  wreftling  with  Bullock,  and 
Dicky  come  in  to  fet  it,  without  one  word  faid  but 
what  fhould  be  according  to  theexacl  rules  of  furgery  in 
making  this  extenfion,  and  binding  up  his  leg,  the 
whole  houfe  mould  be  in  a  roar  of  appla&fe  at.  the  diffem- 
bled  anguifh  of  the  patient,  the  help  given  by  him  who 
threw  him  down,  and  the  handy  addrefs  and  arch  looks 
of  the  furgeon.  To  enumerate  the  entrance  of  ghoils, 
the  embattling  of  armies,  the  noife  of  heroes  in  love, 
with  a  thoufand  other  enormities,  would  be  to  tranf- 
grefs  the  bounds  of  this  Paper,  for  which  reafon  it  is 

•*•'  Dogget  acted  the  part  of  Hob  in  a  farce  called  The  Country  Wake 
added  to  the  play  advertifementfor  October  2,  N°  Ag^adfinem. 

pofTible 
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poflible  they  may  have  hereafter  diftinft  difcourfes ;  not 
forgetting  any  of  the  audience  who  lhall  fet  up  for  ac 
tors,  and  interrupt  the  play  on  the  ftage :  and  players 
who  fhall  prefer  the  applaufe  of  fools,  to  that  of  the 
reafonable  part  of  the  company.  T*. 

*BySTEELE.     '^i  £xy  ^,.  ... 

POSTSCRIPT  te  SPECTATOR,  No.  502. 
N.  B.  There  are  in  the  Play  of  "The  SF.  L  F-ToR  MENTOR"  of 
TERENCE,  which  is  allowed  a  moft excellent  Comedy,  feveral  inci 
dents  which  would  draw  tears  from  any  man  of  fenfe,  and  not  ane 
which  would  move  his  laughter-    SPECT.  No.  521. 
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Deleo  omnes  dehinc  ex  animo  mulieres. 

Ter.  Eun.  Acl.  ii.  Sc.  3. 

From  hence  forward  I  blot  out  of  my  thoughts  all 
memory  of  womankind. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'  X7OU  have  often  mentioned  with  great  vehemence 
'  JL  and  indignation  the  mi&ehaviour  of  people  at 
'  church;  but  I  am  at  prefent  to  talk  to  you  on  that 
'  fubjed,  and  complain  to  you  of  one,  whom  at  the 
'  fame  time  I  know  not  what  to  accufe  of,  except  it  be 
'  looking  too  well  there,  and  diverting  the  eyes  of  the 
c  congregation  to  that  one  obje<ft.  However  I  have 
'  this  to  fay,  that  fhe  might  have  ftaid  at  her  own  parilh, 
'  and  not  come  to  perplex  thofe  who  are  otherwife  in- 
•'  tent  upon  their  duty. 

'  Laft  Sunday  was  feven-night  I  went  into  a  church 
'  not  far  from  London  Bridge  ;  but  I  willi  I  had  been  con- 
'  tented  to  go  to  my  own  parim,  I  am  fure  it  had  been 
'  better  for  me;  I  fay  I  went  to  church  thither,  and  got 

*  into  a  pew   very  near  the  pulpit.     I  had  hardly  been 

*  accommodated  with  a  feat,  before  there  entered  into 

*  the  aide  a  young  lady  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth  and 

beauty, 
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*  beauty,  and  dreiTed  in  the  moft  elegant  manner  imagin- 
'  able.  Her  form  was  fuch,  that  it  engaged  the  eyes  of  the 

'  whole  congregation  in  an  inftant,  and  mine  among  the  . 

*  reft.     Though  we  were  all  thus  fixed  upon  her,  (he  was 

*  not  in  the  lead  out  of  countenance,  or  under  the  leaft 
4  diforder,  though  unattended  by  any  one,  and  not  feem- 
'  ing  to  know  particularly  where  to  place  herfelf.   How- 

*  ever  fhe  had  not  in  the  leaft  a  confident  afpeft,  but 

*  moved  on  with  the  mcft  graceful    modefty,  every  one 

*  making  way  until  me  came  to  a  feat  j-uft  over-againft 

*  that  in  which  I  was  placed.     The  deputy  of  the  ward 

*  fat  in  that  pew,  and  fhe  Hood  oppofite  to  him,  and  ac 

*  a  glance  into  the  feat,  though  me  did  not  appear  the 

*  leatf  acquainted  with  the  gentleman,  was  let  in,  with 

*  a  confulion  that  fpoke  much  admiration  at  the  novelty 

*  of  the  thing.    The  fervice  immediately  began,  and  me 
'  compofed  herfelf  for  it  with  an  air  of  fo  much  goodnefs 
'  and  fvvcetnefs,  that  the  confeffion  which  Ihe  tittered  fo 
'  as  to  be  heard  where  we  fat,  appeared  an  ad  of  humi- 

*  liation  more  than  (lie  had  oceafiem  for.     The  truth  is, 
'  her  beauty  had  Something  fo  innocent,  and  yet  fo  fub- 

*  lime,  that  we  all  gazed,  upon   her  like  a  phantom, 
'  None  of  the  pictures  which  we  behold  of  the  beft  Ita- 

*  lian  painters,  have  any  thing  like  the  fpirit  which  ap- 
'  peared  in  her  countenance,  at  the  different  fentiments 

*  exprelTed  in  the  feveral  parts  of  divine  fervice.      That 

*  gratitude  an-d  joy  at  a  thankfgiving,  thatlowlinefs  and 

*  forrow  at  the  prayers  for  the  fick  and  diftreffed,  that 
'  triumph  at  the  paffages  which  gave  inftances  of  the 
'  divine  mercy,  which  appeared  refpectively  in  her  af- 
'  peft,  will  be  in  my  memory  to  my  laft  hour.    I  proteft 
'  to  you,  Sir,  (he  fufpended  the  devotion  of  every  one 

*  around  her  > and  the  eafe  me  did  every  thing  with,  foon 

*  difperfed  the  churlifh  diilike  and  hefitation  in  approv- 
'  ing  what  is  excellent,  too  frequent  among  us   to  a  ge- 
'  neral  attention  and  entertainment  in  obferving  her  be- 

*  haviour.     All  the  while  that  we  were  gazing  at  her, 

*  fhe  took  notice  of  no  object  about  her,  but  had  an  art 
'  of  feeming  aukwardly  attentive,  whatever  elfe  her  eyes 

*  were  accidentally  thrown  upon.     One  thing   indeed 

*  was  particular,  (he  flood  the  whole   fervice,  and  never 

*  kneeled  or  fat :.  I  do  not  queftion  but  that  was  to  (hew 

«  herfclf. 
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*  herfelf  with  the  greater  advantage,   and  fet  forth  to 
•*  better  grace  her  hands  and  arms,  lifted  up  with  the  raoft 

*  ardent  devotion ;  and  her  bofom,  the  faired  that  ever 
'  was  feen,  bare  to   obfervation ;  while  fhe,  you  muft 
4  think,  knew  nothing  of  the  concern  (he  gave  others, 

*  any  other  than  as  an  example  of  devotion,  that  threw 

*  herfelf  out,  without  regard  to  drefs  or  garment,  all 
'  contrition,  and  loofe  of  all  worldly  regards,  in  ecftafy 
'  of  devotion.     Well,  now  the  organ  was  to  play  a  vo- 

*  luntary,  and  fhe  was  fo  ikilful  in  mufick,  and  fo  touched 

*  with  it,  that  ihe  kept  time  not  only  with  fome  motion 

*  of  her  head,  but  alfo  with  a  different  air  in  her  coun- 

*  tenance.     When  the  mufick  was  flrong  and  bold,  fhe 

*  looked  exalted,  but  ferious ;  when  lively  and  airy,  fhe 

*  was  fmiling  and  gracious;  when  the  notes  were  more' 

*  fo  ft  and  langui  thing,  fhe  was  kind, and  full  of  pity. 

*  When  fhe  had  now  made  it  vifible  to  the  whole  con- 

*  gregation,  by  her  motion  and  ear,  that  fhe  could  dance, 
'  and  fne  wanted  now  only  to  inform  us  that  fhe  could 

*  fmg  too  ;  when  the  pfalm  was  given  out,  her  voice  was 
'  diftinguiihed  above  all  the  rell,  or  rather  people  did 
'  not  exert  their  own,  in  order  to  hear  her.     Never  was 
'  any  heard  fo  fweet  and  fo  ftrorrg.     The  organift  ob- 

*  ferved  it,  and  he  thought  fit  to  play  to  her  only,  and 

*  fhe  fwelled  every  note,  when  me  found  fne  had  thrown 
'  us  all  out,  and  had  the  iaft  verfe  to  herfelf  in  fuch  a 

*  manner  as  the  whole  congregation  was   intent   upon 
'  her,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fee  in  the  cathedrals 
'  they  are  on  the  perfon  who  fmgs  alone  the  anthem. 
'  Well,  it  came  at  lalt  to  the  fermon,  and  our  young  la- 
'  dy  would  not  lofe  her  part  in   that  neither ;  for  (he 

*  fixed  her  eye  upon   the  preacher,   and  as   he  faid  any 

*  thing  me  approved,  with  one  of  Charles  Mather's  fine 

*  tablets  fhe  fet  down  the  fentence,  at  once  {hewing  her 

*  fine  hand,  the  gold  pen,  her  readinefs  in  writing,  and 
'  her  judgment  in  choofing  what  to  write.     To  fum  up 

*  what  I  intend  by  this  long  and  particular  account,  I 
'  appeal  to  you,  whether  it  is  reafonable   that  fuch  a 

*  creature  as  this  mall  come  from  a  janty  part  of  the 

*  town,  and  give  herfelf  fuch  violent  airs,  to  the  diftur- 

baace 
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*  bance  of  an  innocent  and  inoffenfive  congregation,  with 

*  her  fublimities.     The  fad,  I  affure  you,  was  as  I  have 
'  related ;  but  1  had  like  to   have  forgot  another  very 
'  confiderable  particular.     As  foon  as  church  was  done, 
<  fhe  immediately  ftepped  out  of  her  pew,  and  fell  into 

*  the  fineft  pitty-patty  air,  forfooth,  wonderfully  out  of 

*  countenance,  tofling   her  head  up  and  down,  as  fhd 

*  fwam  along  the  body  of  the  church,  I,  with  feveral 
'  others  of  the  inhabitants,  followed  her  out,  and  faw 
'  her  hold  up  her  fan  to  an  hackney-coach  at  a  diftance, 
'  who  immediately  came  up  to  her,  and  Ihe  whipped  in- 

*  to  it  with  great  nimbknefs,  pulled  the  door  with  a 

*  bowing  mien,    as  if  fhe  had   been  ufed  to  a  better 
«  glafs.     She  faid  aloud,  "  You   know  where  to  go," 
'  and  drove  off.     By  this  time  the  beft  of  the  congrega- 

*  tion  was  at  the  church-door,  and  I  could  hear  fome 

*  fay,  "  A  very  fine  lady;"  others,  "  I'll  warrant  you,' 
"  (he  is  no  better  than  me  fhquld  be  :"  and   one  very 
«  wife   old  lady  faid,  "  She  ought  to  have  been  taken 
"  up/'      Mr.  "SPECTATOR,    I   think  this  matter  lies 
'  wholly  before  you  :  for  the  offence  does  not  come  un- 

*  der  any  law,  though  it  is  apparent  this  creature  came 
'  among  us  only  to  give  herfelf  airs,  and  .enjoy  her  full 
«  fwing   in   being  admired.     I  defire  you  would  print 
«  this,  that  me  may  be  confined  to  her  ©wn  pariih ;  for  I 

*  can  affure  you  there  is  no  attending  any  thing  elfe  in  a 
'  place  where  fhe  is  a  novelty.     She  has  been  talked  of 

*  among  us  ever  fmce  under  the  name  of  the  Phantom  : 
'•  but  I  would  advife  her  to  come  no  more  ;  for  there  is 

*  fo  ftrong  a'  party  made  by  the  women  againft  her,  that 
'  me  mull  expeclthey  will  not  be  excelled  a  fecond  time' 

*  info  outrageous  a  manner,  without  doing  her   fome 

*  infult.    Young  women,  who  affume  after  this  rate,  and 
'  affeft  expofing  themfelves-to  view  in  congregations  at 
'  the  other  end  of  the  town,  are  not  fo  mifchievous,  be-" 
'  caufe  they  are  rivalled  by  more  of  the  fame  ambition,' 
'  who  will  not  let  the  reft  of  the  company  be  particular  : 
c  but  in  the  name  of  the  whole  congregation  where  I 
'  was,  I  defire  you  to  keep  thefe  agreeable  difturbances 

*  out  of  the  city,  where  fobriety  of  manners  is  ftill  pre- 

*  ferved,  and  all  glaring  and  oftentatious  behaviour,  even 
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'  in  things  laudable,  difcountenanced.     I  with  you  may 
'  never  fee  the  Phantom,  and  am, 
'SIR, 

'  Your  moil  humble  (errant, 
T*«  '  RALPH  WONDER/ 

*BySxEELE.    See  the  Continuation,  N°5iij. 
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£   Lepus  tufe  es,  &  pulpamcntum  quart's. 

T«r.  Eun.  Aft.  Hi.  See.  i. 

You  are  a  hare  yourfelf,  and  v/ant  dainties,  forfooth. 

IT  is  a  great  convenience  to  thofe  who  want  wit  to 
furnim  out  a  converfation,  that  there  is  fomething 
or  other  in  all  companies  where  it  is  wanted  fubftituted 
in  its  ftead,  which,  according  to  their  tafte,  does  the  bu- 
fmefs  as  well.     Of  this  nature  is  the  agreeable  paftime  in 
country-halls  of  crofs  purpofes,  queftions  and  commands, 
and  the  like.     A  little  fuperior  to  thefe  are  thofe  who 
can  play  at  crambo,  or  cap  verfes.     Then  above  them 
are  luch  as  can  make  vetfes,  that  is,  rhyme  ;  and  among 
thofe  who  have  the  Latin  tongue,  fuch  as  ufe  to.  make 
what  they  call  golden   verfes.     Commend  me  alfo  to 
thofe  who  have  not  brains  enough  for  any  of  thefe  ex- 
ercifes,  and  yet  do  not  give  up  their  pretenfions  to  mirth. 
Thefe  can  flap  you  on   the  back  unawares,  laugh  loud, 
afk  you  how  you  do  with  a  twang  on  your  moulders, 
fay  you  are  dull  to-day,  and  laugh  a  voluntary  to  put 
you   in  humour;    not   to  mention  the   laborious   way 
among  the  minor  poets,  of  making  things  come  into 
fuch  and  fuch  aihape,  as  that  of  an  egg,  an  hand,  an  ax, 
or  any  thing  that  nobody  had   ever  thought  on  before 
for  that  purpofe,  or  which  would  have  coft  them  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  accomplifh  if  they  did*.     But  all  thefe 

*  See  TAT.  with  Notes,  Vol.  I.  No.  12,  and  Note;   SPECT. 
Vol.  I.  No.  47 «    On^//«T4. 

methods, 
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methods,  though  they  are  mechanical,  and  may  be  ar 
rived  at  with  the  fmalleft  capacity,  do  not  ferve  an  ho- 
neft  gentleman  who  wants  for  wit  for  his  ordinary  oc- 
cafions ;  therefore  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  tbat  the  poor 
in  imagination  mould  have  fomething  which  may  be 
ferviceable  to  them  at  all  hours  upon  all  common  oc 
currences.  That  which  we  call  punning  is  therefore 
greatly  affefted  by  men  of  fmall  intellects.  Thefe  men 
need  not  be  concerned  with  you  for  the  whole  fen- 
tcnce  ;  but  if  they  can  fay  a  quaint  thing,  or  bring  in 
a  word  which  founds  like  any  one  word  you  have  fpo- 
ken  to  them,  they  can  turn  the  difcourfe,  or  diftracl 
you  fo  that  you  cannot  go  on,  and  by  confequence,  if 
they  cannot  be  as  witty  as  you  are,  they  can  hinder 
your  being  any  wittier  than  they  are.  Thus,  if  you 
talk  of  a  candle,  he  can  deal  with  you  ;  and  if  you  afk 
him  to  help  you  to  fome  bread,  a  punfter  fhould  think 
himfelf  very  ill-bred  if  he  did  not ;  and  if  he  is  not  as 
•well- bred  i&  yourfelf,  he  hopes  for  grains  of  allowance. 
If  you  do  not  underftand  that  laft  fancy,  you  muft  re- 
colled  that  bread  is  made  of  grain;  and  fo  they  go  on 
for  ever,  without  poffibility  of  being  exhanfted. 

There  are  another  kind  of  people  of  fmall  faculties, 
who  fupply  want  of  wit  with  want  of  breeding ;  and 
becaufe  women  are  both  by  nature  and  education  more 
offended  at  any  thing  which  is  immodeft  than  we  men 
are,  thefe  are  ever  harping  upon  things  they  ought  not 
to  allude  to,  and  deal  mightily  in  double  meanings. 
Every  one's  own  obfervation  will  fuggeft  inftances 
enough  of  this  kind,  without  my  mentioning  any  ;  for 
your  double  meaners  are  difperfed  up  and  down  through 
all  parts  of  town  or  city  where  there  are  any  to  offend, 
in  order  to  fet  off  themfelves.  Thefe  men  are  mighty 
loud  laughers,  and  held  very  pretty  gentlemen  with  the 
fillier  and  unbred  part  of  womankind.  But  above  all 
already  mentioned,  or  any  who  ever  were,  or  even  can 
be  in  the  world,  the  happieft  and  fureft  to  be  pleafant, 
are  a  fort  of  people  whom  we  have  not  indeed  lately- 
heard  much  of,  and  thofe  are  your  Biters. 

A  Biter  is  one  who  tells  you  a  thing  you  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  difbelieve  in  itfelf,  and  perhaps  has  given  you, 
before  he  bit  you,  noreafon  to  difbelieve  it  for  his  fay- 
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ing  it ;  and  if  you  give  him  credit,  laughs  in  your  face, 
and  triumphs  that  he  has  deceived  you.  -  In  a  word,  a 
Biter  is  one  who  thinks  you  a  fool,  becaufe  you  do  not 
think  him  a  KTCA-VE.  This  defcription  of  him  one  may 
infill:  upon  to  be  a  juft  one;  for  what  elfe  but  a  degree 
of  KNAVERY  is  it,  to  depend  upon  deceit  for  whatypci 
gain  of  another,  be  it  in  point  of  wit,  or  intereft,  or 
any  thing  elfe  ? 

This  way  of  wit  is  called  Biting,  by  a  metaphor  taken 
from  beads  of  prey  :  which  devour  harmlefs  and  unarmed 
animals,  and  look  upon  them  as  their  food  wherever 
they  meet  them.  The  Jharpers  about  town  very  inge- 
nioufly  underftood  themfelves  to  be  to  the  undeilgning 
part  of  mankind  what  foxes  are  to  lambs,  and  therefore 
ufed  the  word  Biting,  to  exprcfs  any  exploit  wherein 
they  had  over-reached  any  innocent  and  inadvertent 
man  of  his  purfe.  Thefe  rafcals  of  late  years  have 
been  the  gallants  of  the  town,  and  carried  it  with  a  fa- 
fhionable  haughty  air,  to  the  difcouragement  of  rno- 
defty,  and  all  honed  arts.  Shallow  fops,  who  are  go 
verned  by  the  eye,  and  admire  every  thing  that  fcruts 
in  vogue,  took  up  from  the  (harpers  the  phrafe  of 
Biting,  and  ufed  it  upon  all  occasions,  either  to  difown 
any  nonfenfical  (luff  they  fliould  talk  themfejves,  or  evade 
the  force  of  what  was  reafonably  faid  by  others.  Thus, 
when  one  of  thefe  cunning  creatures  was  entered  into  a 
debate  with  you,  whether  it  was  practicable  in  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  affairs  to  accomplifh  fuc-h  a  propofition,  and 
you  thought  he  had  let  fall  what  deilroyed  his  fide  of 
the  queftion,  as  foon  as  you  looked  with  an  earneftnefs 
ready  to  lay  h  >ld  of  it,  he  immediately  cried,  Bite,  and 
you  were  immediately  to  acknowledge  all  that  part  was 
in  jeft.  They  carry  this  to  all  the  extravagance  imagina 
ble,  and  if  one  of  thefe  witlings  knows  any  particulars 
which  may  give  authority  to  what  he  fays,  he  is  ftill  the 
more  ingenious  if  he  impofes  upon  your  credulity.  I 
remember  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this  kind.  There 
came  up  a  mrewd  young  fellow  to  a  plain  young  man, 
his  countryman,  and  taking  him  niide  with  a  grave  con 
cerned  countenance,  goes  on  at  this  rate.  I  fee  you  here, 
and  have  you  heard  nothing  out  of  Yorkfhire  ! — You 
look  fo  furprifed  you  could  not  have  heard  of  it — and 

VOL.  VII.  G  yet 
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yet  the  particulars  are  fuch  that  it  cannot  be  falfe :  I  am 
forry  I  am  -got  into  it  fo  far  that  I  now  muft  tell  you  ; 
but  I  know  not  but  it  may  be  for  your  fervice  to  know. 
On  Tuefday  laft,  juft  after  dinner — you  know  his  man 
ner  is  to  frnoke,  opening  his  box,  your  father. fell  down 
dead  in  an  apoplexy.  The  youth  fhewed  the  filial  for- 
row  which  he  ought  — Upon  which  the  witty  man 
cried,  Bite,  '*  there  was  nothing  in  all  this." 

To  put  an  end  to  this  filly,  pernicious,  frivolous  way 
at  once,  I  will  give  the  reader  one  late  inftance  of  a 
JSite,  which  no  Biter  for  the  future  will  ever  be  able  to 
equal,  though  I  heartily  wifh  him  the  fame  occafion.  It 
is  a  fuperftition  with  fome  furgeons  who  beg  the  bodies 
of  condemned  malefactors,  to  go  to  the  gaol,  and  bar 
gain  for  thecarcafe  with  the  criminal  himfelf.  A  good, 
honeft  fellow  did  fo  laft  feffions,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  condemned  men  on  the  morning  wherein  they  died. 
The  furgeon  communicated  his  bufinefs,  and  fell  into 
difcourfe  with  a  little  fellow,  who  refufed  twelve  mil 
lings,  and  infifted  upon  fifteen  for  his  body.  The  fel 
low,  who  killed  the  officer  of  Newgate,  very  forwardly, 
and  like  a  man  who  was  willing  to  deal,  told  him, 
Look  you,  Mr.  Surgeon,  that  little  dry  fellow,  who 
has  been  half-ftarved  all  his  life,  and  is  now  half  dead 
•with  fear,  cannot  anfwer  your  purpofe.  I  have  ever 
lived  highly  and  freely,  my  veins  are  full,  I  have  not 
pined  in  imprifonment ;  you  fee  my  creft  fwelrs  to  your 
knife,  and  after  Jack  Catch  has  done,  upon  my  ho 
nour  you  will  find  me  as  found  as  ever  a  bullock  in  any 
of  the  markets.  Come,  for  twenty  millings  I  am 
your  man  —  Says  the  Surgeon,  done,  there  is  a  guinea. 
This  witty  rogue  took  the  money,  and  as  foon  as  he 
had  it  in  his  fid,  cries  Bite,  "I  am  to  be  hung  in 
««  chains/'  T*. 

*  By  STEELE. 

%*  At  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Drury-lane,  on  Wednefday,  Oft.  8, 
"THE  SPANISH  FRIAR."  The  Friar,  by  Mr.  Bullock;  Lo 
renzo,  by  Mr.  VVilks  ;  Gomez,  by  Mr.  Morris  ;  Elvira,  by  Mrs.  Old- 
field  ;  Torifmond,  by  Mr.  Powell ;  Bertran,  by  Mr.  Mills ;  Ray 
mond,  by  Mr.  Bowman  ;  Pedro,  by  Mr.  BickerftaiF.  By  her  Ma- 
jefty's  command,  no  perfon  admitted  behind  the  fcenes.  SPECT./» 
folio, 

3  Thurfday, 
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Non  babeo  deirque  nauci  Marfum  Augur  em, 
Non  <vicanos  arufpicesy  non  de  circo  Ajlrologos. 
Non  ijiacos  conjetfores,  non  interpreter  fommum  : 
Non  enim  fmit  //,  autfcientia,  ant  arte  di--vini, 
Sed  fuperftitivfi  vates,  impudentefque  harioli, 
Aut  inertes,  aut  infant,  ant  quibus  egejlas  imperat  : 
Quifui  queftus  causa  fifias  fnfcitaiit  Jententias, 
£>ui  Jibi  femitam  nonfapiunt,  alteri  monftrant  warn, 
^uibus  divitias  pollicentur,  ab  iis  drachmam  petunt  : 
De  dwitiis  deducant  drachmam,  reddant  c&tera. 

Enniusi 

Augurs  and  foothfayers,  aftrologers, 
Diviners,  and  interpreters  of  dreams, 
I  ne'er  confult,  and  heartily  defpife  : 
Vain  their  pretence  to  more  than  human  {kill : 
For  gain,  imaginary  fchemes  they  draw  ; 
Wand'rers  themfelves,  they  guide  another's  fteps ; 
And  for  poor  fixpence  promife  countlefs  wealth : 
Let  them,  if  they  expeft  to  be  believed, 
Deduft  the  fixpence,  and  beftow  the  reft. 

THOSE  who  have  maintained  that  men  would  be 
more  miferable  than  beafts,  were  their  hopes 
confined  to  this  life  only,  among  other  confiderations 
take  notice  that  the  latter  are  only  afflicled  with  the  an- 
guifh  of  the  prefent  evil,  whereas  the  former  are  very 
often  pained  by  the  reflection  on  what  is  patted,  and  the 
fear  of  what  is  to  come.  This  fear  of  any  future  diffi 
culties  or  misfortunes  is  fo  natural  to  the  mind,  that 
were  a  man's  forrows  and  difquietudes  fummcd  up  at  the 
end  of  his  life,  it  would  generally  be  found  that  he  had 
fuffered  more  from  the  apprehenfion  of  fuch  evils  as 
never  happened  to  him,  than  from  thofe  evils  which 
had  really  befallen  him.  To  this  we  may  add,  that 
among  thofe  evils  which  befal  us,  there  are  many  that 
have  been  more  painful  to  us  in  the  profpecl,  than  by 
their  aclual  preflure. 

G  2  This 
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This  natural  impatience  to  look  into  futurity,  and  to 
know  what  accidents  may  happen  to  us  hereafter,  has 
given  birth  to  many  ridiculous  arts  and  inventions.  Some 
found  their  prefcience  on  the  lines  of  a  man's  hand,  others 
on  the  features  of  his  face ;  fome  on  the  figraatures 
which  nature  has  imprefTed  on  his  body,  and  others  on 
his  own  hand-writing  :  fome  read  men's  fortunes  in  the 
ftars,  iis  others  have  fearched  after  them  in  the  entrails 
•  of  beads,  or  the  flight  of  birds.  Men  of  the  belt  fenfe 
have  been  touched  more  or  lefs  with  thefe  groundlefs 
horrors  and  prefages  of  futurity,  upon  furveying  the 
rroft  indifferent  works  of  nature.  Can  any  thing  be 
tmore  furprifing  than  to  confider  Cicero*,  who  made  the 
greateil  figure  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  fenate  of  the  Roman 
.common-wealth,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  eutfnined  all  the 
philofophers  of  antiquity  in  his  library  and  in  his  re 
tirements,  as  bufying  himfelf  in  the  college  of  augurs, 
and  obferving  with  a  religious  attention,  after  what 
manner  the  chickens  pecked  the  feveral  grains  of  corn 
•which  were  thrown  to  them  ? 

Notwithstanding  thefe  follies  are  pretty  well  worn  out 
of  the  minds  of  the  wife  and  learned  in  the  prefent  age, 
multitudes  of  weak  and  ignorant  perfons  are  ftill 
Haves  to  them.  There  are  numberlefs  arts  of  prediction 
among  the  vulgar,  which  are  too  trifling  to  enumerate  ; 
.and  infinite  obfervation  of  days,  numbers,  voices,  and 
figures,  which  are  regarded  by  them  as  portents  and 
prodigies.  In  fhort,  every  thing  prophefies  to  the  fu- 
perftitious  man  ;  there  is  fcarce  a  ftraw,  or  a  rufty  piece 
of  iron  that  lies  in  his  way  by  accident. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  many  wizards,  gypfies, 
and  cunning  men  are  difperfed  through  all  the  countries, 
and  market  towns  of  Great  Britain,  not  to  mention  the 
fortune-tellers  and  aftrologers,  who  live  very  comforta- 
'bly  upon  the  curionty  of  feveral  well-difpofed  perfons 
in  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter. 

Among  the  many  pretended  arts  of  divination,  there 
is  none  which  fo  univerfally  ainufes  as  that  by  dreams. 
I  have  indeed  obfcrved  in  a  late  Speculation,  that  there 

•*  This  cenfure  of  Cicero  feems  to  be  unfounded,  for  it  is  faid  of  him 
that  he  w  endued  one  Augur  could  meet  another,  without  laughing  in 
his  face. 

have 
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have  been  fometimes,  upon  very  extraordinary  occafions, 
fupernatural  revelations  made  to  certain  perfons,  by  this 
means ;  but  as  it  is  the  chief  bufinefs  of  this  Paper  to 
root  out  popular  errors,  1  muft  endeavour  to  expofe  the 
folly  and  fuperflition  of  thofe  perfons,  who,  in  the  com 
mon  and  ordinary  courfe  of  life,  lay  any  ftrefs  upon 
things  of  fo  uncertain,  fhadowy,  and  chimerical  a  na 
ture.  This  I  cannot  do  more  effectually  than  by  the 
following  letter,  which  is  dated  from  a  quarter  of  the 
town  that  has  always  been  the  habitation  of  fome  pro 
phetic  Philomath ;  it  having  been  ufual,  time  out  of 
mind,  for  all  fuch  people  as  have  loft  their  wits,  to  re- 
fort  to  that  place  either  for  their  cure  or  for  their  iif- 
ftrudion. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Moorfields,  Oft.  4,  1712. 

'  T  TAVING  long  confidered  whether  there  be  any 
'  JL  Jl  trade  wanting  in  this  great  city,  after  having 
'  furveyed  very  attentively  all  kinds  of  ranks  and  pro- 
'  feffions,  I  do  not  find  in  any  quarter  of  the  town  an 
'  Oneiro-critic,  or,  in  plain  Engliih,  an  interpreter  of 

*  dreams.    For  want  of  fo  ufeful  a  perfon,  there  are  fe- 
'  veral  good  people  who  are  very  much  puzzled  in  this 
'  particular,  and  dream  a  whole  year  together  without 
'  being  ever  the  wifer  for  it.     I  hope  I  am  pretty  well 
'  qualified  for  this  office,  having  fludied  by  candlelight 
«  all  the  rules  of  art  which  have  been  laid  down  upon 
'  this  fubjecl.     My  great  uncle  by  my  wife's  fide  was  a 
'  Scotch  highlander,  and  fecond-fighted.     I  have  four 
'  fingers  and  two  thumbs  upon  one  hand,  and  was  born 
'  on  the  longeft  night  of  the  year.     My  Chriiliqn  and 

*  Sir-name  begin  and  end  with  the  fame  letters.     I  am 
<  lodged  in   Moorfields,  in  a  houfe  that  for  thefe  fifty 
'  years  has  always  been  tenanted  by  a  conjurer. 

If  you  had  been  in  company,  fo  much  as  myfelf, 
'  with  ordinary  women  of  the  town,  you  muft  know 
'  that  there  are  many  of  them  who  every  day  in  their 
'  lives,  upon  feeing  or  hearing  of  any  thing  that  is  tin- 
f  expected,  cry,  My  dream  is  out ;  and  cannot  go  to  fleep 
'  in  quiet  the  next  night,  until  fomething  or  other  has 
'  happened  which  has  expounded  the  vifions  of  the  pre- 

*  ceding  one.     There  are  others  who  are  in  very  great 

G  3  pain, 
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*  pain  for  not  being  able  to  recover  the  circumftances  f>f 

*  a  dream,  that  madeftrong  impreflions  upon  them  while 
e  it  lafted.     In  fhort,  Sir,  there  are  many  whofe  waking 

*  thoughts  are  wholly  employed  on  their  fleeping  onevS, 
'  For  the  benefit  therefore  or  this  curious  and  inquifi- 

*  tive  part  of  my  fellow-fubjecls,  I  fhall  in  the  firft 

*  place  tell   thofe  perfons  what  they  dreamt  of,  who 

*  fancy  they  never  dream  at  alt.     In  the  next  place,  I 

*  mall  make  out  any  dream.,  upon  hearing  a  (ingle  cir- 
'  cumftance  of  it ;  and  in  the  la£  place,  I  fhall  expound 

*  to  them  the  good  or  bad   fortune  which  fuch  dreams 

*  portend.     If  they  do  ruot  prefage  good  luck,  I  (hall 
'  defire  nothing  for  my  pains  ;  not  queftioning,   at  the 

*  fame  time,  that  thofe  who  confult  me  will  be  fo  rea- 

*  fonablc  as  to  afford  me  a  moderate  fhare  out  of  any 

*  oonfiderable  eftate,  profit  or  emolument,  which  I  fhall 
'  difcover  to  them.     I  interpret  to  the  poor  for  nothing, 
'  on  condition  that  their  names  may  be  inferted  in  public 
'  advertifements,  to  atteft  the  truth  of  fuch  my  in'ter- 
'  pretations.     As  for  people  of  quality,  or  others  who 
'  are  indifpofed,  and  do  not  care  to  come  in  perfon,  I 
'  c:;n  interpret  their  ^dreams  by  feeing  their  water.     I 
'  fet  afide  one  day  in  the  week  for  lovers ;  and  interpret 

*  by  the  great  for  any  gentlewoman  who  is  turned  of 

*  fixty,  after  the  rate  of  half  a  crown  per  week,  with  the 
'  ufual  allowances  for  good  luck.     I  have  feveral  rooms 
'  and  apartments  fitted  up,  at  reafonable  rates,  for  fuch 

*  as  have  not  conveniences  for  dreaming ^t  their  own 

*  houfes. 

*    TlTUsTROPHONIUS. 

«  N.  B.  I  am  not  dumb.'      ;V  O*. 

*  By  ADDISON,  dated  itfeems,  from  h\»0ffice. 

*#*  By  the  defire  of  feveral  ladies  of  quality,  on  Thurfday,  Oil.  9, 
"THE  CARELESS  HUSBAND."  Lord  Foppington,  by  Mr. 
Cibber;  Lord  Morelove,  by  Mr.  Mills;  Sir  Charles  Eafy,  by  Mr. 
Wilks;  Lady  Betty  Modifti,  by  Mrs.  Oldfield  [for  whom  the  part 
was  written]  ;  Lady  Eafv,  by  Mrs.  Knight ;  Lady  Graveairs,  by  Mis. 
Porter.  To  which  will"  be  added  a  Farce  called  "  THE  COUN 
TRY  WAKE." 

To-morrow,  being  Friday,  will  be  prefented  a  Comedy,  called 
«  THE  OLD  BACHELOR."  By  Her  Majefty's  Command,  n<5 
perfon  admitted  behind  the  fcenes  SP  E  c  T.  in  folio. 

Friday, 
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Candida  perpetuo  rcjlde  concordia,  lefto, 

Tamque  pan  femper  fit  Venus  cequa  jugd. 
Diligat  illafenem  quondam  \  fed  &  ipfa  marito, 

*TuKC  qiioque  cumfuerit,  KQH  *yidiatur  amis. 

Mart.  4  Epig,  xiii,  7, 

Perpetual  harmony  their  bed  attend, 
And  Venus  ftili  the  well-match'd  pair  be  friend. 
May  (he,  when  time  has  funk  Mm  into  years, 
Love  her  old  man,  and  cheriih  his  white  hairs  5 
Nor  he  perceive  her  charms  thro*  age  decay, 
But  think  each  happy  fun  his  bridal  day. 

THE  following  Eflay  is  written  by  the  gentleman, 
to  whom  the  world  is  obliged  for  thofe  fever*! 
excellent  difcourfes  which  have  been  marked  with  the 
let  tar  X. 

1HAVE  fomewhere  met  with  a  fable  that  made 
Wealth  the  father  of  Love.  It  is  certain  that  a 
mind  ought,  at  leaft,  to  be  free  from  the  apprehenfions 
of  want  and  poverty,  before  it  can  fully  attend  to  all  th~e 
foftneffcs  and  endearments  of  this  paffion.  Notwith- 
ftanding  we  fee  multitudes  of  married  people,  who  are 
utter  ftrangers  to  this  delightful  paffion  amidft  all  the 
affluence  of  the  moft  plentiful  fortunes. 

It  is  not  fufficient  to  make  a  marriage  happy,  that  the 
humours  of  two  people  ftould  be  alike;  I  could  inftance 
an  hundred  pair,  who  have  not  the  leaft  fentiment  of 
love  remaining  for  one  another,  yet  are  fo  like  in  their 
humours,  that  if  they  were  not  already  married,  the  whole 
world  would  defign  them  for  man  and  wife. 

The  fpirit  of  love  has  fomething  fo  extremely  fine  in 
it,  that  it  is  very  often  difturbed  and  loft,  by  fome  little 
accidents,  which  the  carelefs  and  unpolite  never  attend 
to,  until  it  is  gone  paft  recovery. . 

G  4,  Nothing^ 
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Nothing  has  more  contributed  to  banifh  it  from  a  mar 
ried  Itate,  than  too  great  a  familiarity,  and  laying  afnie 
the  common  rules  of  decency.  Though  I  could  give  in- 
ftances  of  this  in  feveral  particulars,  I  mall  only  mention 
that  of  drefs.  The  beans  and  belles  about  town,  who 
drefs  purely  to  catch  one  another,  think  there  is  no  far 
ther  occafion  for  the  bait,  when  their  firft  delign  has 
fucceeded.  Bat  befides  the  too  common  fault  in  point 
of  neatnefs,  there  are  feveral  others  which  I  do  not  re 
member  to  have  feen  touched  upon,  but  in  one  of  our 
modern  comedies*,  where  a  French  womaa  offering  to 
undrefs  and  drefs  herfelf  before  the  lover  of  the  play, 
and  alluring  his  miftrefs  that  it  was  very  ufual  in  France, 
the  lady  tells  her  that  is  a  fecret  in  drefs  fhe  never  knew 
before,  and  that  fhe  was  fo  unpolifhed  an  Engliffi  wo 
man,  as  to  refolve  never  to  learn  even  to  drefs  before  her 
hufhand. 

There  is  fomething  fo  grofs  iu  the  carriage  of  fome 
wives,  that  they  lofe  their  huihand's  hearts  for  faults, 
which,  if  a  man  has  either  good-nature  or  good  breed 
ing,  he  knows  not  how  to  tell  them  of.  I  am  afraid,  in 
deed,  the  ladies  are  generally  moft  faulty  in  this  parti 
cular  ;  who  at  their  nrft  giving  into  love,  find  the  way 
fo  fmooth  and  pleafant,  that  they  fancy  it  is  fcarce  pof- 
fible  to  be  tired  in  it. 

There  is  fo  much  nicety  and  difcretion  required  to 
keep  love  alive  after  marriage,  and  make  converfation 
fHJl  new  and  agreeable  after  twenty  or  thirty  years,  that 
I  know  nothing  which  feems  readily  to  promife  it,  but 
an  earned  endeavour  to  pleafe  on  both  fides,  andfuperior 
good  fenfe  on  the  part  of  the  man. 

By  a  man  of  fenfe,  I  mean  one  acquainted  with  bufi- 
nefs  and  letters. 

A  woman  very  much  fettles  her  efleem  for  a  man, 
according  to  the  figure  he  makes  in  the  world,  and  the 
character  he  bears  among  his  own  fex.  As  learning 
is  the  chief  advantage  we  have  over  them,  it  is,  me- 
thinks,  as  fcandalous  and  inexcufable  for  a  man  of  for 
tune  to  be  illiterate,  as  fora  woman  not  to  know  how 
to  behave  herfelf  on  the  moil  ordinary  occafions.  It  is 

*  "  The  Funeral,  or  Grief  Alamode,"  by  STEEL E; 
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this  which  fets  the  two  fexes  at  the  greateft  diftance ;  a 
woman  is  vexed  and  furprifed,  to  find  nothing  more  ia 
the  com-  erfation  of  a  man.  than  in  the  common  tattle  of 
her  own  Tex. 

Some  fmall  engagement  at  leaft  in  bufinefs,  not  only 
fets  a  man's  talents  in  the  faireft  light,  and  allots  him  a 
part  to  ad,  in  which  a  wife  cannot  well  intermeddle  ; 
but  gives  frequent  occaiion  for  thofe  little  abfences, 
which,  whatever  feeming  uneafmefs  they  may  give,  are- 
fbme  of  the  beft  prefervatives  of  love  and  defire. 

The  fair  fex  are  fo  confcious  to  themfelves,  that  they 
have  nothing  in  them  which  can  deferve  intirely  to  in- 
grofs  the  whole  man,  that  they  heartily  defpife  one,  who, 
to  ufe  then  own  exprefiion,  is  always  hanging  at  their 
apron-ftrings. 

Lsetitia    is   pretty,   modeft,    tender,   and    has    fenfe 
enough  ;  (he  married  Eraftus,  who  is  in  a  poft  of  fome 
bufinefs,  and  has  a  general  tafte  in  moil   parts  of  polite 
learning..    Lcetitia,  wherever  me  vifits,  has  the  pleafure 
to  hear  offomething  which  was  handfomely  fajdor  done 
by    Eraflus.      Erailus,  fmce  his  marriage,     was    more 
gay   in' his   drefs  than    ever,    and    in    all    companies 
is  as  complaifant   to  Laetitia  as   to  any  other  lady.     I 
have  feea-him  give   her  her  fan  when  it  has  dropped, , 
with  all  the  gallantry  of  a  lover.-   When  they  take, the 
air  together,    Eraftus    is    continually   improving,  her 
thoughts,  and,  with  a  turn 'of  wit'and  fpim  which  is  • 
peculiar  to  him,  giving  her  an  infigrit  into  things  (he 
had  no  notions  of  before;    Laetitia  is  tranfported  at'hav- 
ing  a  new  world  thus  opened  to  her,  and  hangs  upon  the 
man  that  gives  her  fuch  agreeable  informations.    Eraftus 
lias  carried  this  point  ftill  further,  as  he  makes  her  daily 
not  only  more  fond  of  him,  but  infinitely  more  fatisfied '. 
with  herfelf.     Eraftus  finds  a  juftnefs  or  beauty  in  what-  r 
ever  me  fays  or  obferves,   that  Latitia  herfelf  was  not 
aware  of,  and  by.hisaffiftance,  fhe  has  clifcovered  an  hun 
dred  good  qualities  and   accomplishments    in   herfelf,  - 
which  me  never  before  onc>j  dreamed  ,'-..     Eraftus,  with  - 
the  moft  artful  complaifance   in  the  world,  byieveral  • 
remote  hints,  finds  the  means  to  make  her  fay  or  pro-- 
pofe  almoft  whatever  he  has  a  mind  to,   which  -he  al- 
G  5  ways* 
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ways  receives  as  her  own  difcovery,  and  gives  her  all  the 
reputation  of  it. 

Eraftus  has  a  perfeft  tafte  in  painting,  and  carried  Lae- 
titia  with  him  the  other  day  to  fee  a  collection  of  pic 
tures.  I  fometimes  vifit  this  happy  couple.  As  we 
were  laft  week  walking  in  the  long  gallery  before  din  - 
ner,  "  I  have  lately  laid  out  fome  money  in  paintings/' 
fays  Eraftus  ;  "  I  bought  that  Venus  and  Adonis  purely 
"  upon  La?titia's  judgment.;  it  coil  me  threefcore  gui- 
"  neas,  and  I  was  this  morning  offered  a  hundred  for  it." 
I  turned  towards  Lsstitia,  and  {aw  her  cheeks  glow  with, 
pleafure,  while  at  the  fame  time  me  caft  a  look  upon 
Eraftus,  the  moft  tender  and  affectionate  1  ever  beheld. 

Flavilla  married  Tom  Tawdry  ;  (he  was  taken  with 
his  laced  coat  an4  rich  fword-knot  ;  (he  has  the  mortifi 
cation  to  fee  Tom  defpifed  by  all  the  worthy  part  of  his 
own  fex.  Tom  has  nothing  to  do  after  dinner,  but  to 
determine  whether  he  will  pare  his  nails  at  St.  James's., 
White's,  or  his  ownhoufe.  He  has  faid  nothing  to  Kla- 
villa  fincethey  were  married,  which  me  might  not  have 
heard  as  well  from  her  own  woman.  He  however  take* 
great  care  to  keep  up  the  faucy  ill-natured  authority  of 
a  hufband.  Whatever  Flavilla  happens  to  aflert,  Tom 
immediately  contradids  with  an  oath  by  way  of  preface, 
and,  t(  My  dear,  I  muft  tell  you  you  talk  moft  confound- 
*'  edly  filly/7  Flavilla  had  a  heart  naturally  as  well  dif- 
pofed  for  all  the  tendernefs  of  love  as  that  of  Laetitia  ; 
but  as  love  feldom  contiues  long  after  efteern,  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  determine,  at  prefent,  whether  the  unhappy  Fla 
villa  hates  or  defpifes  the  perfon  moft,  whom  me  is 
ebliged  to  lead  her  whole  life  with.  X*. 

*    By  Mr.   EUSTACE    BUDGELL.     See  SPECT.  Vol.  VII. 


»*•*  On  "Friday,  0a.  10,  at  Drury-Laner  «  THE  OLD  BA 
CHELOR."  The  part  of  Fondlewife,  by  Mr.  Dogget;  Sir  Jofeph 
\Vitoll,  Mr.  Bullock;  Bclmour,  Mr.  Wilks  ;  Vainlove,  Mr.  Booth  j. 
Heartwell,  Mr.  Keene  ;  Sharper,  Mr.  Mills  ;  Captain  Bluff,  Mr. 
Johnfon;  Setter,  Mr.  Norris;,  Belinda,  Mrs.  Rogers;  Araminta, 
"Mrs.  Brad  fh  aw;  Letitia,  Mrs.  Knight;  Lucy,,  Mrs.  Saunders. 

To-morrow  will  be  prefented  "  THE  HUM-OROUS  LIEUTE^ 
KANT."  SFECT.  in  folio. 

Saturday^ 
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Defendit  numerustjimftceque  umlone  phalange. 

Juv.  Sat«  ii.  46*. 

Preferv'd  from  fhame  by  numbers  on  our  fide. 

THERE  is  fomething  very  fublime,  though  very 
fanciful,  in  Plato's  defcription  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  That  (( truth  is  his  body,  and  light  his  fhadow." 
According  to  this  definition,  there  is  nothing  fo  contradic 
tory  to  his  nature,  as  error  and  falmood.  The  Platonifts 
have  fo  juft  a  notion  of  the  Almighty's  averfion  to  every 
thing  which  is  falfe  and  erroneous,  that  they  looked  upon 
TRUTH  as  no  lefs  necefiary  than  VIRTUE,  to  qualify  a 
human  foul  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  feparate  ftate.  For  this- 
reafon,  as  they  recommended  moral  duties  to  qualify  and. 
feafon  the  will  fora  future  life,  fo  they  prefcribed  feve- 
ral  contemplations  and  fciences  to  rectify  the  underftand- 
ing.  Thus  Plato  has  called  mathematical  demonftrations 
the  cathartics  or  purgatives  of  the  foul,  as  being  the- 
moft  proper  means  to  cleanfe  it  from  error,  and  to  give  it 
a  relim  of  TRUTH  ;  which  is  the  natural  food  and  nou- 
rilhment  of  the  underftanding,  as  VIRTUE  is  the  per 
fection  and  happinefs  of  the  will. 

There  are  many  authors  who  have  (hewn  wherein  the~ 
malignity  of  a  lye  confifts,  and  fet  forth,  in  proper  co 
lours,  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  offence.  I  (hall  here  con- 
fider  one  particular  kind  of  this  crime,  which  has  not 
been  fo  much  fpoken  to;  I  mean  that  abominable  prac 
tice  of  party  lying.  This  vice  is  fo  very  predominant 
among  us  at  -prefent,  that  a  man  is  thought  of  no  prin 
ciples,  who  does  not  propagate  a  certain  fyftem  of  lies. 
The  cofree-houfes  are  fupported  by  them,  the  prefs  is- 
choked  with  them,  eminent  authors  live  upon  them. 
Our  bottle  converfation  is  fo  infected  with  them,  that  a- 
party-lye  is  grown  as  fafhionable  an  entertainment  as  a 
lively  catch,  or  a  merry  ftory.  The  truth  of  it- is,  half  tbe 
G  6  great. 
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great  talkers  in  the  nation  would  be  flruck  dumb,  were 
this  fountain  of  difcourfe  dried  up.  There  is  however 
one  advantage  refulting  from  this  deteftable  practice  ; 
the  very  appearances  of  truth  are  fo  little  regarded,  that 
lyes  are  at  prefent  difcharged  in  the  air,  and  begin  to 
hurt  nobody.  When  we  hear  a  party  ftory  from  aflranger, 
we  confider  whether  he  is  a  whig  or  a  tory  that  relates 
it,  and  immediately  conclude  they  are  words  of  courfe, 
in  which  the  honeft  gentleman  defigns  to  recommend 
his  zeal,  without  any  concern  for  his  veracity.  A  man 
is  looked  upon  as  bereft  of  common  fenfe,  that  gives 
credit  to  the  relations  of  party  writers;  nay,  his  own 
friends  fhake  their  heads  at  him,  and  confider  him  in  no 
other  light  than  an  officious  tool,  or  a  well-meaning 
idiot.  When  it  was  formerly  the  falhion  to  hufband  a 
lye,  and  trump  it  up  in  feme  extraordinary  emergency, 
it  generally  did  execution,  and  was  not  a  little  fervice- 
able  to  the  faction  that  made  ufe  of  it :  but  at  prefent 
every  man  is  upon  his  guard ;  the  artifice  has  been  too 
often  repeated  to  take  effect. 

I  have  frequently  wondered  to  fee  men  of  probity, 
who  would  fcorn  to  utter  a  falfhoccl  for  their  own  parti 
cular  advantage,  give  fo  readily  into  a  Jye,  when  it  is  be 
come  the  voice  of  their  faction,  notwithstanding  they 
are  thoroughly  fenfible  of  it  as  fuch.  How  is  it  poffible 
for  thofe  who  are  men  of  honour  in  their  perfons,  thus 
to  become  notorious  liars  in  their  party  ?  If  we  look 
into  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  may  find,  I  think, 
three  reafons  for  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  difcover  the 
infufficiency  of  thefe  reafons  to  juftify  fo  criminal  a 
practice. 

In  the  firft  place,  men  are  apt  to  think  that  the  guilt 
of  a  lye,  and  confequently  the  punimment,  may  be  very 
much  diminished,  if  not  wholly  worn  out,  by  the  mul 
titudes  of  thofe  who  partake  in  it.  Though  the  weight 
of  a  falfhood  would  be  too  many  for  one  to  bear,  it 
grows  light  in  their  imaginations,  when  it  is  fhared 
among  many.  But  in  this  cafe  a  man  very  much  deceives 
himfeif ;  guilt,  when  it  fpreads  through  numbers,  is 
not  fo  pr<  perly  divided,  as  multiplied.  Every  one  is 
criminal  in  proportion  to  the  offence  which  he  commits, 
jaot  to  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  his  companions  in 

it. 
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it.  Both  the  crime  and  the  penalty  lie  as  heavy  upon 
every  individual  of  an  offending  multitude,  as  they1 
would  upon  any  {ingle  perfon  had  none  fhared  with  him 
in  the  offence.  In  a  word,  the  divifion  of  guilt  is  like 
to  that  of  matter ;  though  it  may  be  feparated  into  infi 
nite  portions,  every  portion  (hall  have  the  whole  effence 
of  matter  in  it,  and  confiit  of  as  many  parts  as  the  whole 
did  before  it  was  divided. 

Eut  in  the  fecond  place,  though  multitudes,  who  join 
in  a  lye,  cannot  exempt  themfelves  from  the  guilt,  they 
may  from  the  lhame  of  it.  The  fcandal  of  a  lye  is  in  a 
manner  loft  and  annihilated,  when  diffufed  among  fe- 
veral  thoufands ;  as  a  drop  of  the  blackell  tinclure  wears 
away  and  vanifhes,  when  mixed  and  confufed  in  a  con- 
fiderablebody  of  water;  the  blot  is  ftill  in  it,  but  is  not 
able  to  difcover  itfelf.  This  is  certainly  a  very  great 
motive  to  feveral  party-offenders,  who  avoid  crimes,  not 
as  they  are  prejudicial  to  their  virtue,  but  to  their  repu 
tation.  It  is  enough  to  mew  the  weaknefs  of  this  rea- 
fon,  which  palliates  guilt  without  removing  it,  that 
every  man  who  is  influenced  by  it  declares  himfelf  in 
effect  an  infamous  hypocrite,  prefers  the  appearance  of 
virtue  to  its  reality,  and  is  determined  in  his  con- 
duel  neither  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  confcience,  the 
fuggeftions  of  true  honour,  nor  the  principles  of  reli 
gion. 

The  third  and  laft  great  motive  for  men's  joining  in 
a  popular  falmood,  or,  as  I  have  hitherto  called  it,  a  par 
ty  lye,  notwithftanding  they  are  convinced  of  it  as 
fueh,  is  the  doing  good  to  a  caufe  which  every  party 
may  be  fuppofed  to  look  upon  as  themoft  meritorious^ 
The  unfoundnefs  of  this  principle  has  been  fo  often 
expofed,  and  is  fo  univerfaJly  acknowledged, ,  that  a 
man  muft  be  an  utter  ftranger  to  the  principles,  either 
of  natural  religion  or  Chrirtianity,  who  filters  hinafelf 
to  be  guided  by  it.  If  a  man  might  promote  the  fup« 
p  fed  good  of  his  country  by  the  blacker!  calumnies  and 
falfnoods,  our  nation  abounds  more  in  patriots  than  any 
ether  of  the  chriftian  world.  When  Pompey  was  de- 
fired  not  to  fet  fail  in  a  tempeft  that  would  hazard  his 
life,  *'  It  is  neceflary  for  me,"  fays  he,  "  to  fail,  but 
'*  it  is  not  neceffary  for  me  to  live,"  Every  man  mould 

fay 
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fay  to  himfelf,  with  the  fame  fpirit,  It  is  my  duty  to 
fpeak  truth,  though  it  is  not  my  duty  to  be  in  an  of 
fice.  One  of  the  fathers  hath  carried  this  point  fo 
high,  as  to  declare,  "  He  would  not  tell  a  lie,  though  he 
"•  were  fure  to  gain  heaven  by  it."  However  extrava 
gant  fuch  a.proteftation  may  appear,  every  one  will  own, 
that  a  man  may  fay  very  reafonably,  "  he  would  not  tell 
**  a  lye,  if  he  were  fure  to  gain  hell  by  it;"  or,  if  you 
have  a  mind  to  foften  the  expreffion1,  that  he  would  not 
tell  a  lye  to  gain  any  temporal  reward  by  it,  when  he 
fhould  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  much  more  than  it  was- 
poffible  for  him  to  gain.  O*. 

*  By  ADBISON,  dated  it  feems  from  his  Office-. 
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Qmnes  arttem  &  habentur  &  dicuntur  tyrcmm,  qni  fotejlate- 
Junt  perpetua,  it:  ta  ci'vitate  gu<e  libertate  ufa  eft. 

Corn.  Nepos  in  Milt.  c.  8.  • 

For  all  thofe  are  accounted  and  denominated  tyrants,, 
who  exercife  a  perpetual  power  in  that  ftate,  which 
was  before  free.. 

THE  following  letters  complain  of  what  I  have  fre 
quently  obferved  with    very  much  indignation ; 
therefore  I  Ih all  give  them  to  the  public  in  the  words 
with  which  my  correfpondents,  who  fuffer  under  the 
hardlhips  mentioned  in  them,  defcribe  them. 

••Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*•  "I  N  former  ages   all   preteniions  to  dominion   have 
••  J[   been   fupported  and  fubmitted  to,  either  upon  ac- 

*  count  of  inheritance,  conqueft,   or  election  ;  and  all 

*  fuch  perfons  who  have  taken  upon  them  any  fove- 
'  reignty  over  their  fellow- creatures  upon  any  other  ac- 
c  count,  have  been  always  calledTyrants,  not  fo  much  be- 

*  caufe  they  were  guilty  of  any  particular  barbarities,  as 

becaufc 
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'  becaufe  every  attempt  to  fuch  a  fuperiority  was  in  its- 
'  nature  tyrannical.  But  there  is  another  fort  of  poten- 
«  tates,  who  may  with  greater  propriety  he  called  Ty- 

*  rants  than  thofe  laft  mentioned,  both  as  they  aflume  a 

*  defpotic  dominion  over  thofe  as  free  as  themfelves, 
'  and  ?.s  they  fupport  .it  by  acts  of  notable  oppreflion  and' 

*  inj uft ice  ;  and  thefe   are   the  rulers  in  all  clubs  and 
'  meetings.     In  dther  governments,  the  punifhments  of 
'  forne  have  been  alleviated  by  the  rewards  of  others ;. 

*  but  what  makes  the  reign  of  thefe  potentates  fo  par- 

*  ticularly  grievous,  is,  that  they  are  exquifite  in  punifli- 
'  ing  their  fubjecls   at  the  fame  time  they  have  it  not  in* 
'  their   pov/er  to  reward  them.     That  the  reader  may 
'  the  better  comprehend  the  nature  of  thefe  monarchs,, 
'  as  well  as  the  miferable  ftate  of  thofe  that  are  tfcteir 

*  vafials,  I  {hall  give  an  account  of  the  king  of  the  com- 
'  pany  I  am  fallen  into,  whom  for  his  particular  tyranny 

*  I  mail  call  Dionyfius ;  as  alfo  of  the  feeds  that  fprung 

*  up  to  this  odd  fort  of  empire. 

'  Upon  all  meetings  at  taverns,  it  is  neceflary  feme  one 

*  of  the  company  mould  take  it  upon  him  to  get  all 
'  things  in  fuch  order  and  readinefs,  as  may  contribute- 

*  as  much  as  ppffible  to  the  felicity  of  the  convention  ;. 
'  fuch  as  battening  the  fire,  getting  a  fufh'cient  number 
'  of  candles,  tafting  the  wine  with  a  judicious  fmack, 

*  fixing  the  fupper,  and  being  brifk  for  the  difpatch  of 

*  it.     Know  then,  that  Dionyfius  went  through  thefe 
«  offices  with  an  air  that  feemed  to  exprefs  a  fati'sfaclion- 
'  rather  in  ferving  the  public,  than  in  gratifying  any 

*  particular  inclination  of  his  own.     We  thought  him  a 
'  perfon  of  an  exquifite  palate,  and  therefore  by  confcnt 
'  befeeched  him  to  be  always  our  proveditor,  which  port, 
«  after  he  had  handfomely  denied,  he  could  do'no  other- 
'  wife  than  accept.     At  firft  he  made  no  other  nfe  of  his 
'  power,  than  in  recommending  fuch  and  fuch  things  to 
'  the  company,  ever  allowing  thefe  points  to  be  difput- 
c  able  ;  infomuch  that  I  have  often  carried  the  debate 
«  for  partridge,  when  his  majefty  has  given  intimation 
'  of  the  high  relifh  of  duck,  but  at  the  fame  time  has 

*  chearfully  fubmitted,  and  devoured  his  partridge  with 
c  moft  gracious  refignation.     This  fubmiffion  on  his  fide 
i  naturally  produced  the  like  on  ouis  -3  of  which  he  in  a 

little 
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*  little  time  made  fuch  barbarous  advantage,  as  in  all  thofe' 
'  matters,  which  before  feemed  indifferent  to  him,  to 
'  iffue  out  certain  edicts  as  uncontroulable  and  unalter- 

*  able  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians..    He  is  by 
'  turns  oatrageous,  peevim,   froward,   and  jovial.     He 

*  thinks  it  our  duty  for  the  little  offices,  as  proveditor; 

*  that  in  return  all  converfation  is  to  iie  interrupted  or 
c  promoted  by  his  inclination  for  or  againft  the  prefent 
'  humour  of  the  company.     We  feel,  at  prefent,  in  the 

*  utmoft  extremity,  the  infolence  of  office  ;  however,  I, 
'  being  naturally  warm,   ventured  to  oppofe  him  in  a 
'•  difpute  about  a  haunch  of  venifon.     I  was  altogether 
'  for  reading,  but  Dionyfius  declared  himfelf  for  boil- 

*  ing  with  fo  much  prowefs  and  refolution,  that  the  cook 
'•  thought  it  necefTary  to  confult  his  own  fafety,  rather 

*  than    the  luxury   of  my  proportion.     With  the  fame 
'  authority  that  he  orders  what  we  ihall  eat  and  drink,, 
'•he  alfo  commands   us  where  to  do  it,  and  we  change 
«  our  taverns  according  as  he  fufpects  any  treafonabla 

*  practices  in  the  fettling  the  bill  by  the  mafter,  or  fees 
'any  bold  rebellion  in  point  of  attendance  by  the  wai-* 
'  ters.     Another  re afon  for  changing  the  feat  of  empire,- 
'  I  conceive  to  be  the  pride  he  takes  in  the  promulga- 
'  tion  of  our  llavery,  though  we  pay  our  club  for  our 
'  entertainments,  even  in  thefe  palaces  of  our  grand  mo- 
'-narch.     When  he  has  a  mind  to  take  the  air,  a  party 
e  of  us  are  commanded  out  by  way  of  life  guard,  and 
'we  march  under  as  great  reftriftions  as  they  do.     If  we* 

*  meet  a  neighbouaing  king,  we  give  or  keep  the  way, 
'  according  as  we  are  out-numbered  or  not ;  and  if _t he-- 
'  train  of  each  is  equal  in  number,  rather  than  give  bat- 
'  tie,  the  fuperiority  is  foon  adjufted  by  a  defertion  from- 
'-one  of  them. 

'  Now,  theexpulfion  of  thefe  unjuft  rulers  out  of  all 

*  focieties  would  gain  a  man  as-everlafting  a  reputation,- 
' -as  either  of  the  Brut us's  got  from  their  endeavours  to- 
'extirpate  tyranny  from  among  the  Romans.     I  confef» 
'-myfelf  to  be  in  ax:onfpiracy  a*ainft  the  ufurper  of  our- 
'club;  and  to  fhew  my  reading,  as  well  as   my  merci- 
'  ful  difpofition,    fball   allow   him  until   the   ides   of 
'March,  to  dethrone   himfelf.     If  he  feems  to  "arTecl: 

*  empire  until  that  time,  and  does  not  gradually  recede 

from 
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'  from  the  incurlions  he  has  made  upon  our  liberties,  he 
'  (hall  find  a  dinner  dreffed  which   he  has  no  hand  in, 

*  and  fhall  be  treated  with  an  order,  magnificence,  and 
'  luxury,  as  fhall  break  his  proud  heart ;  at  the  fame  time 
'  that  he  fhall  be  convinced  in  his  ftomach  he  was  unfit 

*  for  his  poft,   and  a  more  mild  and  fkilful  prince  re- 

*  ceive  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  be  fet  up  in 
'  his  room  :  but,  as  Milton  fays, 

< Thefe  thoughts 

'  Full  counfel  muft  mature.     Peace  is  defpair'd, 
'  And  who  can  think  fubmiflion  ?  War  then,  war, 
*  Open,  or  underftood,  muft  be  refolv'd. 

*  I  am,  Sir,  your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant.* 

"  '  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  T  AM  a  young  woman  at  a  gentleman's  feat  in  the 
'  jL  country,  who  is  a  particular  friend  of  my  father's, 
'  and  came  hither  to  pafs  away  a  month  or  two  with  his 

*  daughters.     I  have   been  entertained  with  the  utmoft 
> '  civility  by  the  whole  family,   and  nothing  has  beeri 

'  omitted  which  can  make  my  ftay  eafy  arid  agreeable  on 

*  the  part  of  the  family  ;  but  there  is  a  gentleman  here; 
'  a  vifitant  as  I  am,  whofe  behaviour  has  given  me  great 
'  uneafineffes.     When  I  firft  arrived  here,  he  ufed   me 
'with   the   utmoft   complaifance  -,  but,   forfooth,  that 

*  was  not  with  regard   to   my  fex,  and  fmce  he  has  no 
'  defigns  upon  me,   he   does  not  know  why  he  mould 
'  diftinguim  me  from  a  man  in  things  indifferent.     He 
'  is  you  muft  know,  one   of  thofe  familiar  coxcombs, 

*  who  have  obferved   fome  well-bred  men  with  a  good 
'  grace  converfe  with  women,  and   fay  no  fine  things, 
'  but  yet   treat  them  with   that  fort  of  refpeft  which 
'  flows  from  the  heart   and  the  underftanding,   but  is 
'  exerted  in  no  profeffions  or  compliments.     This  pup- 
'  py,  to  imitate  this  excellence,  or  avoid  the  contrary 

*  fault  of  being  troublefome  in    complaifance,   takes 

*  upon  him  to  try  his  talent  upon  me,  infomuch  that 
'  he   contradicts  me    upon  all  occafions,    and  one  day 
'  told  me  I  lyed.     If  I    had  ftuck   him  with  my  bod- 
'  kin,   and  behaved   myfelf  like  a  man,  fmce  he  will 

'  not 
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c  not  treat  me  as  as  a  woman,  I  had,  I  think,  ferved  liam 
'  right.  I  wifh,  Sir,  you  would  pleafe  to  give  him 
'  fome  maxims  of  behaviour  in  thefe  points,  and  re- 
'  folve  me  if  all  maids  are  not  in  point  of  converfa- 
'  tion  to  be  treated  by  all  bachelors  as  their  mif- 
r  trefles  ?  If  not  fo,  are  they  not  to  be  ufed  as  gently 
'  as  their  fifters  ?  Is  it'  fulferable  that  the  fop  of  whom 
'  I  complain  mould  fay,  that  he  would  rather  have 
'  fuch-a-cne  without  a  groat,  than  me  with  the  In- 
'  dies  ?  What  right  has  any  man  to  make  fuppofitions 

*  of  things   not  in  his   power,    and    then  declare  his 
'  will  to  the   diflike   of  one  that   has  never  offended 

*  him  ?    I    affure   yon   thefe   are  things  worthy   your 
'  confederation,  anal  hope  we  mall  have  your  thoughts 

*  upon  them.    I  am,  though  a  woman  iuftly  offended, 

*  ready  to  forgive  all  this,   becaufe   I  have  no  reme- 

*  dy  but  leaving  very  agreeable  company  focner  than 

*  I  defue.    This  alfo  is  an  heinous  aggravation  of  his 
'  offence,   that  he  is  inflicting   banifhment  upon  me. 
1  Your  printing  this  letter  may  perhaps  be  an  admo- 

*  nition  to  reform  him  :   as  foon  as  it  appears  I  will 
'  write   my  name  at  the  end  of  it,  and  lay  it  in  his 
'  wayj  the  making  which  juft  reprimand,  I  hope  you 

*  will  put  in  the  power  of,  Sir, 

1  Your  conftant  reader, 
T*.  *  And  humble  fervaut/ 

*  By  STEELE, 

»**  At  Drury-  Lane,  Saturday,  Oft.  II,  "THE  HUMOROUS 
LIEUTENANT."  The  part  of  the  King,  by  Mr.  Keene  ;  Deme 
trius,  by  Mr.  Wilks;  Leontius,  by  Mr.  Powell;  "the  Lieutenant,  by 
Mr.  Penkethman  ;  Celia,  by  Mrs.  Oldfield  ;  Leucippe,  by  Mr.  Pack  ; 
and  all  the  other  parts  to  the  beft  advantage. 

%*  Ibidvn.  On  Monday,  OA.   13,    "THE   COMMITTEE, 

or  THE  FAITHFUL  IRISHMAN."  Ruth,  by  Mrs.  Mountfort ; 
Arabella,  by  Mrs.  Porter;  Carelefs,  by  Mr.  Wilks  ;  Blunt,  hy  Mr. 
Mills;  Teague,  by  Mr.  Bowen  ;  Mr.  Dainty,  by  Mr.  Penkethman; 
Obadiah,  by  Mr.  Johnfon  ;  and  Bookfeller,  by  Mr.  Morris.  SPEC  TV 
in  folia. 


Tueftay, 
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Homints  fritgt  &  temperantis  funftus  officium. 

Ter.  Heaut.  Ad,  iii.  Sc.  3, 

Difcharging  the  part  of  a  good  ceconomiit. 

THE  tifeful  knowledge  in  the  following  letter  (half 
have  a  place  in  my  Paper,  though  there  is  nothing 
in  it  which  immediately  regards  the  polite  or  the. 
learned  world ;  I  fay  immediately,  for  upon  reflection 
every  man  will  find  there  if  a  remote  influence  upon  his 
own  affairs,  in  the  prosperity  or  decay  of  the  trading 
part  of  mankind.  My  J)  re  fen  t  correfpondent,  I  believe, 
was  never  in  print  before ;  but  what  he  fays  well  de- 
ferves  a  general  attention,  though  delivered  in  his  own 
homely  maxims,  and  a  kind  of  proverbial  fimplicityj; 
which  fort  of  learning  has  raifed  more  eftates  than  ever 
were,  or  will  be,  from  attention  to  Virgil,  Horace,  Tul- 
ly,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  or  any  of  the  reft,  whom,  I  dare 
fay,  this  worthy  citizen  would  hold  to  be  indeed  inge 
nious,  but  unprofitable  writers.  But  to  the  letter, 

'  Mr.  WILLIAM  SPECTATOR, 

'SIR,  Broad-ftreet,  October  i  o,  1712* 

'  T  ACCUSE  you  of  many  difcourfes  on  the  fubjeft 
'  J[   of  money,  which  you  have  heretofore  promifed 

*  the  public,  but  have  not  difcharged  yourfelf  thereof, 
'  But,  forafmuch  as  you  feemed  to  depend  upon  advice 
'  from  others  what  to  do  in  that  point,  have  fat  down 
'  to  write  you  the  needful  upon  that  fubjeft.     But,  be- 
'  fore  I  enter  thereupon,  I  (hall  take  this  opportunity  to 

•  obferve  to  you,  that  the  thriving  frugal  man  mews  it  ill 
'  every  part  of  his  expence,  drefs,  fervants,  and  houfe  ; 
'  and  I  muft,  in  the   firft  place,  complain  to  you,  as 
4  SPECTATOR,  that  in  thefe-  particulars  there  is  at  this 

«  time.. 
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'  time,  throughout  the  city  of  London,  a  lamentable 
change  from  that  fimplicity  of  manners,  which  is  the 
true  fource  of,  wealth  and  profperity.  I  juft  now 

*  faid,    the  man  of  thrift    (hews  regularity   in   every 
'  thing;  but  you  may,  perhaps,  laugh  that  I  take  no- 

*  tice  of  fuch  a  particular  as  I  am  going  to  do,  for  an 
'  inftance  that  this  city  is  declining,   if  their  ancient 

*  ceconomy  is  not  reftored.     The  thing  which  gives  me 

*  this  profpecl,  and  fo  much   offence,  is  the  neglect  of 

*  the  Royal  Exchange,  I  mean  the  edifice  fo  called,  and 
the  walks  appertaining  thereunto.     The   Royal  Ex 
change  is  a  fabric  that  well  deferves  to  be  fo  called,  as 

*  well  to  exprefs  that  our  monarch's  higheft  glory  and 
'  advantage  confifts   in  being  the  patrons  of  trade,  as 
'  that  it  is  commodious  for  bufmefs,  and  an  inftance  of 
'  the  grandeur  both  of  prince  and  people.    But,  alas  !  at 
'  prefent  it  hardly  feems  to  be  fet  apart  for  any  fuch  ufe 
'  or  purpofe.     Inftead   of  the  afiembly  of  honourable 
f  merchants,  fubilantial  tradefmen,  and  knowing]  maf- 

*  ters  of  mips ;  the  mumpers,  the  halt,  the  blind,  and 
'  the  lame  ;    your  venders   of   tram,  apples,    plumbs ; 
'  your   raggamuffins,    rakeftiames,  and  wenches,    have 
'  juitled  the  greater  number  of  the  former  out  of  that 
'  place.     Thus  it  is,  efpecially  on  the  evening  change  : 
'  fo  that  what  with  the  din  of  fquallings,  oaths,  and 
'  cries  of  beggars,    men  of  the  greateft  confequence  in 
'  cur  city  abfent  themfelves  from  the  place.     This  par- 
'  ticular,  by  the  way,  is  of  evil  confequence  ;  for  if  the 
f  Change  be  no  place  for  men  of  the  higheft  credit  to 
'  frequent,  it  will  not  be  a   difgrace  for  thofe   of  lefs 

*  abilities  to  abfent      I  remember  the  time  when  rafcally 
'  company  were  kept  out,  and  the  unlucky  boys  with 
'  toys  and  balls  were  whipped  away  by  a  beadle.    I  have* 
'  feen  this  done  indeed  of  late,  but  then  it  has  been  on- 
'  ly  to  chafe  the  lads  from  chuck,  that  the  beadle  might 

*  feize  their  copper. 

*  I  muft  repeat  the  abomination,  that  the  walnut-trade 

*  is  carried  on  by  old  women  within  the  walks,  which 

*  makes  the  place  impaffable  by  reafon    of  fhells  and 

*  tram.     7 he  benches  around  are  fo  filthy,  that  no  one 

*  can  fit  down,  yet  the  beadles  and  officers  have  the  im- 
«  pudence  at  Chriftraas  to  aflt  for  their  box,  though  they 

«•  deferve 
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"  deferve  the  ftrapado.    I  do  not  think  it  impertinent  to 

*  have  mentioned  this,  becaufe  it  fpeaks  a  negleft  in  the 
'  domeftic  care  of  the  city,  and  the  domeftic  is  the  trueft 
'  picture  of  a  man  every  where  elfe. 

'  But  I  defigned  to  fpeak  on  the  bufmefs  of  money 
9  and  advancement  of  gain.  The  man  proper  for  this, 
'  fpeaking  in  the  general,  is  of  a  fedate,  plain,  good 
f  underftanding,  not  apt  to  go  out  of  his  way,  but  fo 

*  behaving  himfelf  at  home,  that  bufmefs  may  come  to 
'  him.     Sir  William  Turner,  that  valuable  citizen,  has 
'  left  behind  him  a  moft  excellent  rule,  and  couched  it 

*  in  very  few  words,  fuited  to  the  meaneft  capacity.     He 
'  would  fay,  Keej>yoiirjhop>  and  your  /hop  will  keep  you*. 

*  It  muft  be  confeiled,  that  if  a  man  of  a  great  genius 
'could  add  fteadinefs  to   his  vivacities,    or  fubftitute 
'  flower  men  of  fidelity  to  tranfaft  the  methodical  part 
'  of  his  affairs,  fuch  a  one  would  outftrip  the  reft  of  the 

*  world  :  but  bufmefs  and  trade  is  not  to  be  managed  by 
'  the   fame  heads  which  write  poetry,  and  make  plans 
'  for  the  condud  of  life  in  general.     So  though  we  are 
'at  this  day  beholden  to  the  late  witty  and  inventive 

*  duke  of  Buckingham  for  the  whole  trade  and  manufac- 
'  ture  of  glafs,  yet  I  fuppofe  there  is  no  one  will  aver, 
«  that,  were  his  grace  yet  living,  they  would  not  rather 
'  deal  with  my  diligent  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Gum- 
'  ley,  for  any  goods  to  be  prepared  and  delivered  on  fuch 
'  a  day,  than  he  would  with  that  illuftrious  mechanic 
'  above-mentioned. 

«~No,  no,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  you  wits  muft  not  pre- 
'  tend  to  be  rich ;  and  it  is  poffible  the  reafon  may  be, 
'  in  fome  meafure,  becaufe  you  defpife,  or  at  leaft  you 

*  do  not  value  it  enough  to  let  it  take  up  your  chief  at- 
'  tention  ;  which  the  trader  muft  do,  or  lofe  his  credit, 
'  which  is  to  him  what  honour,   reputation,   fame,  or 
'  glory  is  to  other  fort  of  men. 

'  I  (hall  not  fpeak  to  the  point  of  cafh  itfelf,  until  I 
'  fee  how  you  approve  of  thefe  my  maxims  in  general : 
'  but,  I  think  a  Speculation  upon  many  a  little  makes  a 

*  mickle,  a  penny  faved  is  a  penny  got,  penny  wife  and  pound 

*  Alderman  Thomas,  a  mercer,  made  this  one  of  the  mottos  in  his 
in  Pater-nofter  Row. 
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'/k?/j$,  it  is  need  that  makes  the  old  -uoifc  trot,  would  be 
'  very  ufeful  to  the  world,  and  if  you  treated  them  with 
'  knowledge,  would  be  ufeful  to  yourfelf,  for  it  would 

*  make  demands  for  your  Paper  among  thofe  who  have 
'  no  notion  of  it  at  prefeitt.     But  of  thefe  matters  more 
'  hereafter.     If  you  did  this,  as  you  excel  many  writers 
'  of  the  prefent  age  for  politenefs,  fo  you  would  outgo 
4  the  author  of  true  ftrops  of  razors  for  ufe. 

'  I  fhall  conclude  this  difcourfe  with  an  explanation  of 
'  a  proverb,  which  by  vulgar  error  is   taken  and   ufed 

*  when  a  man  is  reduced  to  an  extremity,  whereas  the 

*  propriety  of  the  maxim  is  to  ufe  it  when  you  would 
'  fay,  there  is  plenty,  but  you  muft  make  fuch  a  choice 
'  as  not  to  hurt  another  who  is  to  come  after  you. 

*  Mr.  Tobias  Hobfon,  from  whom  we  have  the  ex* 

*  preflicn,  was  a  very  honourable  man,  for  I  lhall  ever 
'  call  the  man  fo  who  gets  an  eftate  honeftly.     Mr.  To- 

*  bias   Hobfon  was  a  carrier,  and  being  a  man  of  great 
f  abilities  and  invention,  and  one  that  faw  where  there 

*  might  good  profit  arife,  though  the  duller  men  over- 
'  locked  it ;  this  ingenious  man  was  the  firft   in  this 
'  ifland  who  let  out  hackney- horfes.    He  lived  in  Cam- 

*  bridge,  and  obferving  that  the  fcholars  rid  hard,  his 
'  manner  was  to  keep  a  large  liable  of  horfes,  with  boots, 
'  bridles,  and  whips,  to  furnifh  the  gentlemen  at  once, 

*  without  going  from  college  to  college  to  borrow,  as 
'  they  have  done  fmce  the  death  of  this  worthy  man.     I 
'  fay,  Mr.  Hobfon  kept  a  ftable  of  forty-good  cattle,  al- 
'  ways  ready  and  fit  for  travelling;  but  when  a  man 

*  came  for  a  horfe,  he  was   led  into  the  ftable,  where 
'  there  was  great  choice,  but  he  obliged  him  to  take  the 
'  horfe  which  ftood  next  to  the  ftable-door ;  fo  that  every 
'  cuftomer  was  alike  well  ferved  according  to  his  chance, 
'  and  every  horfe  ridden  with  the  fame  juftice :  from 
'  whence  it  became  a  proverb,  when  what  ought  to  be 

*  your  election  was  forced  upon  you,  to  fay,  Holfons 
'  choice.     This  memorable  man  Hands  drawn  in  frefco  at 
'  an  inn  (which  he  ufed)  in  Bifhopfgate-ftreet,  with  an 
'  hundred  pound  bag  under,  his  arm,  with  this  infcription 
'  upon  the  faid  bag  : 

'  The  fruitful  mother  of  a  hundred  more. 

<  What- 
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Whatever  tradefman  will  try  the  experiment,  and  be- 
gin  the  day  after  you  publilh  this  my  difcourfe  to  treat 
his  cuftomers  all  alike,  and  all  reasonably  and  honelU 
ly,  I  will  infure  him  the  fame  fuccefs. 
I  am,    SIR, 

*  Your  loving  friend, 
T*.  <  HEZEKIAH  THRIFT.' 

*  By  STEELE. 
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• Sifapis, 

Neqne  pr<?terquam  qttas  ipfe  amor  mole/lias 
Habet  addas  ;  &  illas,  quas  babet,  refte  feras. 

Ter.  Eun.  Aft.  i.  Sc.  r. 

If  you  are  wife,  add  not  to  the  troubles  which  attend  the 
paflion  of  love,  and  bear  patiently  thofe  which  are  in- 
feparable  from  it. 

I  WAS  the  other  day  driving  in  a  hack  through  Ger- 
rard-ftreet,  when  my  eye  was  immediately  catched 
with  the  prettied  object  imaginable,  the  face  of  a  very 
fair  girl,  between  thirteen  and   fourteen,   fixed  at  the 
chin  to  a  painted  fam,  and  made  part  of  the  landikip. 
It  feemed  admirably  done,  and  upon  throwing  myfelf  ea 
gerly  out  of  the  coach  to  look  at  it,  it  laughed,  and  flung 
from  the  window.     This  amiable  figure  dwelt  upon  me  5 
and  I  was  confidering  the  vanity  of  the  girl,  and  her 
)leafant  coquetry  in  ading  a  picture  until  fhe  was  taken 
lotice  of,  and  raifed  the  admiration  of  the  beholders. 
This  little  circumftance  made  me  run  into   reflections 
upon  the  force  of  beauty,  and  the  wonderful  influence 
the  female   fex  has  upon  the  other  part  of  the  fpecies. 
Our  hearts  are  feized  with  their  inchantments,  and  there 
are  few  of  us,  but  brutal  men,  who  by  that  hardnefs  lofe 
the  chief  plea/ure  in  them,  can  refift  their  infinuations, 
though  never  fo  much  againft  our  own  interefts  and  opi 
nion.     It  is  common  with  women  to  deftroy  the  good 

effects 
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effects  a  man's  following  his  own  way  and  inclination 
might  have  upon  his  honour  and  fortune,  by  interpofing 
their  power  over  him  in  matters  wherein  they  can 
not  influence  him,  but  to  his  lofs  and  difparagement.  I 
do  not  know  therefore  a  talk  fo  difficult  in  human  life, 
as  to  be  proof  againft  the  importunities  of  a  woman,  a 
man  loves*.,  There  is  certainly  no  armour  againft  tears, 
fullen  looks,  or  at  beft  conilrained  familiarities,  in  her 
whom  you  ufually  meet  with  tranfport  and  alacrity.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  quoted  in  a  letter  (of  a  very  ingeni 
ous  correfpondent  of  mine)  uponthis  fubject.  7'hat  au 
thor,  who  had  lived  in  courts,  camps,  travelled  through 
many  countries,  and  feen  many  men  under  feveral  cli 
mates,  and  of  as  various  complexions,  fpeaks  of  our  im 
potence  to  refill  the  wiles  of  women  in  very  fevere  terms. 
His  words  are  as  follow  : 

*  What  means  did  the  devil  find  out,  or  what  inflru- 
'  ments  did  his  own  fubtlety  prefent  him,  as  ntteft  and 
'  apteft  to  work  his  mifchief  by  ?  Even  the  unquiet  va- 

*  nity  of  the  woman  ;  fo  as  by  Adam's  hearkening  to  the 
'  voice  of  his  wife,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  command- 
'  ment  of  the  living  God,  mankind  by  that  her  incanta- 
'  tion  became  thefubjecl  of  labour,  forrow,  and' death  : 
'  the  woman  being  given  to  man  for  a  comforter  and 
'  companion,  but"  not  for  a  counfellor.     Tt  is  alfo  to  be 

*  noted  by  whom  the  woman  was  tempted;  even  by  the 
'  moil  ugly  and  unworthy  of  all  beafts,  into  whom   the, 

*  devil  entered  and  perfuaded.  Secondly,  What  was  the 
'  motive  of  her  difobedience?   Even  a  defire  to  know 

*  what  was  moil  unfitting  her  knowledge ;  an  affection 

*  which  has  ever  fince  remained  in  all  the  poiterity  of  her 

*  fex.     Thirdly,  What  was  it  that  moved  the  man  to 
'  yield  to  her  perfuafions  ;  even  the  fame  caufe  which 

*  hath  moved  all  men  fmcc  to  the  like  confent,  namely  an 
'  unwillingnefs  to  grieve  her,  or  make   her  fad,  leil  fhe 
'  mould  pine,   and  be  overcome  with  forrow.     But   if 
'  Adam  in  the  flate  of  perfection,  and  Solomon  the  fon 
'  of  David,  God's  chofen  fervant,  and  himfelf  a  man  en- 
'  duedwith  thegreateft  wifdom,  did  both  of  them  difo- 
'•  bey  their  Creator  by  the  perfuaiion,  and  for  the  love 

*  See  STEELE'S  Letters,  Vol.  l.pqffim. 

'  the/ 
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they  bare  to  a  woman,  it  is  not  fo  wonderful  as  lament 
able,  that  other  men  in  fucceeding  ages  have  been  al 
lured  to  fo  many  inconvenient  and  wicked  practices  by 
the  perfuafion  of  their  wives,  or  other  beloved  darlings, 
who  cover  over  and  fliadow  many  malicious  purpofes 
with  a  counterfeit  pailion  of  diffimulating  forrow  and 
unquietnefs.' 

The  motions  of  the  minds  of  lovers  are  no  where  fo 
well  defcribed,  as  in  the  works  of  fkilful  writers  for  the 
ftage.  The  fcene  between  Ful<via  and  Curius  in  the  fecond 
aft  of  JONSON'S  "  Cataline,"  is  an  excellent  pidure 
of  the  power  of  a  lady  over  her  gallant.  The  wench 
plays  with  his  affeftions ;  and  as  a  man  of  all  places  in 
the  world  wifhes  to  make  a  good  figure  with  his  miftrefs, 
upon  her  upbraiding  him  with  want  of  fpirit,  he  alludes 
to  enterprises  which  he  cannot  reveal  but  with  the  ha 
zard  of  his  life.  When  he  is  worked  thus  far,  with  a  lit 
tle  flattery  of  her  opinion  of  his  gallantry,  and  defire  to 
know  more  of  itoutof  her  overflowing  fondnefs  to  him, 
he  brags  to  her  until  his  life  is  in  her  difpofal, 
.  When  a  man  is  thus  liable  to  be  vanquifhed  by  the 
charms  of  her  he  loves,  the  fafeft  way  is  to  determine 
what  is  proper  to  be  done,  but  to  avoid  all  expoftulation 
ith  her  before  he  executes  what  he  has  refolved.  Wo- 
n  are  ever  too  hard  for  us  upon  a  treaty,  and  one 
muft  confider  how  fenfelefs  a  thing  it  is  to  argue  with 
e  whofe  looks  and  geilures  are  more  prevalent  with 
ou,  than  your  reafons  and  arguments  can  be  with  her. 
t'is  a  moft  miferable  flavery  to  fubmit  to  what  you  dif- 
rove,  and  give  up  a  truth  for  no  other  reafon,  but 
at  you  had  not  fortitude  to  fupport  you  in  aflerting  it. 
A  man  has  enough  to  do  to  conquer  his  own  unreafona- 
'  ble  wifhes  and  defires  ;  but  he  does  that  in  vain,  if  he 
has  thofe  of  another  to  gratify.  Let  his  pride  be  in  his 
>  wife  and  family,  let  him  give  them  all  the  conveniencies 
.  of  life  in  fuch  a  manner  as  if  he  were  proud  of  them; 
but  let  it  be  his  own  innocent  pride,  and  not  their  exor 
bitant  defires,  which  are  indulged  by  him.  In  this  cafe 
all  the  little  arts  imaginable  are  ufed  to  foften  a  man's " 
heart,  and  raife  his  pailion  above  his  underftanding.  But 
'  VOL.  VII.  H  in 
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in  all  conceffions  of  this  kind,  a  man  fhould  confide r 
whether  the  prefcnt  he  makes  flows  from' his  own  love, 
or  the  importunity  of  his  beloved.  If  from  the  latter, 
he  is  her  flave ;  if  from  the  former,  her  friend.  We 
laugh  it  off,  and  do  not  weigh  this  fubjeftion  to  women 
with  that  ferioufnefs  which  fo  important  a  circumftance 
deferves.  Why  was  courage  given  to  man,  if  his  wife's 
fears  are  to  fruftrate  it  ?  When  this  is  once  indulged,  you 
are  no  longer  her  guardian  and  protedor,  as  you  were  de- 
fignedby  nature,  but  in  compliance  to  her  weaknefles, 
you  have  difabled  yourfelf  from  avoiding  the  misfor- 
tsnes  into  which  they  will  lead  you  both,  and  you  are  to 
fee  the  hour  in  which  you  are  to  be  reproached  by  herfelf 
for  that  very  compliance  to  her.  It  is  indeed  the  moft 
difficult  maftery  over  ourfelves  we  can  poflibly  attain,  to 
refift  the  grief  of  her  who  charms  us;  but  let  the  heart 
ake,  be  theanguifh  nwer  fo  quick  and  painful,  it  is  what 
rnuft  be  fuffered  and  paffed  through,  if  you  think  to  live 
like  a  gentleman,  or  be  confcious  to  yourfelf  that  you- 
are  a  man  of  honefty.  The  old  argument,  that  you  do 
not  lo<ve  me  if  you  deny  me  this,  which  firft  was  ufed  to  ob 
tain  a  trifle,  by  habitual  fuccefs  will  oblige  the  unhappy 
man  who  gives  way  to  it,  to  refign  the  caufe  even  of  his 
country  and  his  honour.  T*. 

*  BYSTEELE.     See  Stcele's  "Letters  to  Mrs.  Scurlock,"  af 
terwards  Laiy  ST  E E  L  E,  fajjim. 
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iijuis  non  invemt  turba  quod  amaret  in  ilia  ? 

Ovid.  Ars  Am.  i.  175. 

•———Who  could  fail  to  find, 

In  fuch  a  croud,  a  rniftrefs  to  his  mind  ? 

'  Dear  SPEC, 

*  T?INDING  that  my  laft  letter  took,  I  do  intend  to 
'  Jp  continue  my  epiftolary  correfpondence  with  thee, 
*.oa  thofe  dear  ..confounded  creatures  >  WOMEN.  Thou 

'  knoweft 
2 
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*  knoweft,  all  the  little  learning  I  am  mailer  of  is  upon 

*  that  fubjedl;  I  never  looked  in  a  book,  but  for  their 

*  fakes.     I  have  lately  met  with  two  pure  (lories  for  a 

*  SPECTATOR,  which  lam  fure  will  pleafe  mightily, 
'  if  they  pafs  through  thy  hands.     The  firft  of  them  I 

*  found  by  chance  in  an  Euglilh  book,  called  Herodo- 
'  tus,  that  lay  in  my  friend  Dappenvit's  window,  as  I  vi- 

*  fited  him  one  morning.    Tt  luckily  opened  in  the  place 

*  where  1  met  with  the  following  account.     He  tells  us 

*  that  it  was  the  manner  among  the  Perfians  to  have  fe- 

*  veral  fairs  in  the  kingdom,  at  which  all  the  young  un- 
'  married  women  were  annually  expofed  to  fale.     The" 
'  men  who  wanted  wives  came  hither  to  provide  them- 

*  felves.     Every  woman  was  given  to  the  highefl  bidder, 
'  and  the  money  which  (he  fetched  laid  afide  for  the  pub- 

*  lie  ufe,  to  be  employed  as    thou  {halt  hear  by  and  by. 
'  By  this  means  the  richeft  people  had  the  choice  of  the 

*  market,  and  culled  out  all  the  molt  extraordinary  beau- 

*  ties.     Asfoonas  the  fair  was  thus  picked,  the  refufe 
'  was  to  be  diftributed  among  the  poor,  and  among  thofe 

*  who  could  not  go  to  the  price  of  a  BEAUTY.  Several  of 
'  thefe  married  the  AGREEABLES,  without  paying  a  far-" 
'  thing  for  them,  unlefs  fomebody chanced  to  think  it  worth 
'  his  while  to  bid  for  them,  in  which  cafe  thebeft  bidder 

was  always  the  purchafer.  But  now  you  muft  know, 
Sr  EC,  it  happened  in  Perfia  as  it  does  in  our  own  coun 
try,  that  there  <was  as  many  UGLYivomtn  as  BEAUTIES 
or  AGREEABLES  ;  fo  that  by  ccnfequence,  after  the 
magiftrates  had  put  off  a  great  many,  there  were  flill  a 
great  many  that  (luck  upon  their  hands.  In  order 
therefore  to  clear  the  market,  the  money  which  the 
BEAU  TIES  had  fold  for,  was  difpofedof  among  the  UG 
LY  ;  fo  that  a  poor  man,  who  could  not  afford  to  have  a 
'  BEAUTY  for  his  wife,  was  forced  to  take  up  with  a 
'  fortune  ;  the  greateft  portion  being  always  given  to  the 
moft  deformed.  To  this  the  author  adds,  that  every 
poor  man  was  forced  to  live  kindly  with  his  wife,  or 
in  cafe  he  repented  of  his  bargain,  to  return  her  por 
tion  with  her  to  the  next  public  fale. 
'  What  I  would  recommend  to  thee  on  tMsoccafion  is, 
to  eftablifh  fucli  an  imaginary  fair  in  Great-Britain: 
thou  couldfl  make  it  very  pleafant,  by  matching  wo- 
H  2  «  men 
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'  men  of  quality  with  coblers  and  carmen,  or  defcribing 

*  titles  and  garters  leading  off  in  great  ceremony  fhop- 
'  keepers  and  farmers  daughters.     Though   to  tell  thee 
'  the  truth,  I  am  confoundedly  afraid,  that  as  the  love  of 

*  money  prevails  in  our  iiland  more  than  it  did  in  Perfia, 
'  we  Ihould  find  that  fome  of  our  greateft  men  would 

*  ehoofe  out  the  portions,  and  rival  one  another  for  the 
'  richeft  piece  of  deformity ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
'  the  toafts  and  belles  would  be  bought  up  by  extravagant 
'  heirs,  gamefters,  and  fpendthrifts.    Thou  couldft  make 

*  very  pretty  reflections  upon  this  occafion  in  honour  of 

*  the  Perfian  politics,  who  took  care,  by  fuch  marriages, 
'  to  beautify  the  upper  part,  of  the  fpecies>  and  to  make 
'  the  greateft  perfons  in  the  government  the  m'oft  grace- 
'  ful.     But  this  I  mall  leave  to  thy  judicious  pen. 

'  I  have  another  ftory  to  tell  thee,  which  I  likewife 
'  met  with  in  a  book.  It  feems  the  general  of  the  Tar- 
f  tars,  after  having  laid  fiege  to  a  ftrong  town  iri  China, 
'  and  taken  it  by  ftorm,  would  fet  to  fale  all  the  women 
'  that  were  found  in  it.  Accordingly,  he  put  each  of 

*  them  into  a  fack,  and  after  having  thoroughly  confi- 
'  dered  the  value  of  the   woman   who  was   inclofed, 

*  marked  the  price  that  was  demanded  for  her  upon  the 
e  fack.  There  were  a  great  confluence  of  chapmen,  that 

*  reforted  from  every  part,  with  a  deiign  to  purchafe, 

*  which  they  were  to  do  unjigfo  unfeen*    The  book  men- 

*  tions  a  merchant  in  particular,  who  obferving  one  of 

*  the  facks  to  be  marked  pretty  high,  bargained  for  it, 

*  and  carried  it  off  with  him  to  his  houfe.     As  he  was 

*  reiling  with  it  upon  a  halfway  bridge,  he  was  refolved 
4  to  take  a   furvey  of  his  purchafe :  upon  opening  the 

*  fack,  a  little    old  woman  popped  her  head  out  of  it ; 
4  at  which  the  adventurer  was  in  fo  great  a  rage,  that  he 

*  was  going  to  moot  her  out  into  the  river.     The  old 

*  lady,  however,  begged  him  firft  of  all  to  hear  her  ftory, 

*  by  which  he  learned  that  me  was  fifter  to  a  great  Man- 

*  darin,  who  would  infallibly  make  the    fortune  of  his 
'  brother-in-law  as  foon  as  lie  mould  know  to  whofe  lot 
'  fhe  fell.     Upon  which  the  merchant  again  tied  her  up 
'  in  his  fack,  and   carried  her  to  his  houfe,  where  fhe 

*  proved   an    excellent  wife,   and  procured  him  all  the 
'  riches  from  her  brother  that  fhe  had  promifed  him. 

*  I  fancy, 
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*  I  fancy,  if  I  was  difpofed  to  dream  a  fecond  time,  I . 

*  could  make  a  tolerable  vifion  upon  this  plan.     I  would 

*•  fuppofe  all  the  unmarried  women  in  London  and  Weft-  " 

*  minder  brought  to  market  in  facks,  with  their  reTpcc- 
'  tive  prices  on  each  fack.     The  firft  fack  that  is  fold  is 
'  marked  with  five  thoufand  pound.     Upon  the  opening 
«  of  it,  I  find  it  filled  with  an  admirable  houfewife ,  of  an. 
'  agreeable  countenance.     The  purchafer,  upon  hearing 

'  her  goad  qualities,  pays  down  her  price  very  chear-  •• 

*  fully.     The  fecond  I  would  open,  mould  be  a  fivehim- 
'  dred  pound  fack.     The  lady  in  it,  to  our  furprize,  has 

*  the  face  and  perfon  of  a  toaft.     As  we  are  wondering 
'  how  (he  came  to  be  fet  at  fo  low  a  price,  we  hear  that 
'  me  would  have  been   valued  at  ten  thcufand  pound, 

*  but  that  the  public  had  made  thofe  abatements  for  her 
'  being  a  fcold.     I  would  afterwards  find  fome  beauti- 

*  ful,  rnodeft,  and  difcreet  woman,  that  fhould  be  the 

*  top  of  the  market :  and  perhaps  difcover  half  a  dozen 

*  romps  tied  up  together  in  the  fame  fack,  at  one  hun- 

*  dred  pound  an  head.     The  prude  and   the  coquette 
'  mould  be  valued  at  tbe  fame  price,  though  the  firft 

*  fhould  go  off  the  better  ef  the  two.     I  fancy  thou 

*  wouldft  like  fuch  a  vifion,  had  I  time  to  finifh  it;  be- 
'  caufe,  to  talk  in  thy  own  way,  there  is  a  moral  in  it. 
'  Whatever  thou  mayeft  think  of  it,   prythee  do  not 
'  make  any  of  thy  queer  apologies  for  this  letter,  as  thou 
'  didft  for  my  laft.     The  women  love  a  gay  lively  fel- 
'  low,  and  are  never  angry  at  the  railleries  of  one  who  is 
'  their  known  admirer.     I  am  always  bitter  upon  them, 

*  but  well  with  them.  Thine, 

O*.  f  HONEYCOMB." 

*  ByADDisON,  dated  it  feems  from  his  Office 

***  At  theTheatre- Royal  inDrury-Lane,  on  this  prefent  Thurfday, 
Oft.  16,  will  be  prefented  a  Comedy,  called  "  THE  STRATA 
GEM."  Aimwell,  by  Mr.  Mills;  Archer,  by  Mr.  Wilks ;  Sullen, 
by  Mr.  Keene ;  Bonniface,  by  Mr.  Bullock,  fen.  ;  Scrub,  by  Mr. 
Norris;  Mrs,  Sullen,  by  Mrs.  Oldftsld  ;  Doririda,  by  Mrs.  Bradftiaw. 
The  Farce,  "  THE  COUNTRY  WAKE."  SPECT.  infdlh. 

The  Dance  called  The  Aimable  Vainqueur  is  wiit  in  the  nev*  cha- 
racler  from  Mr.  Feuillet,  by  Mr.  Shirley,  Dancing  Matter.  Ibidem* . 

***  Angelick  Snuff,  &c.  Ibidem. 

H  3  Friday, 
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Leflorem  deleBando,  pariterque  monendo. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  344. 
Mixing. together  profit  and  delight. 

THERE  is  nothing  which  we  receive  with  fo  much 
reluctance  as  advice.  We  look  upon  the  man  who 
gives  it  us  as  offering  an  affront  to  our  underftanding, 
and  treating  us  like  children  or  idiots.  We  coniider  the 
inftruclion  as  an  implicit  cenfure,  and  the  zeal  which  any 
fhews  for  our  good  on  fuch  an  occafion  as  a  piece  of  pre- 
fumption  or  impertinence.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  per- 
fon  who  pretends  to  advife,  does,  in  that  particular,  ex- 
ercifea  fuperiority  over  us,  and  can  have  no  other  rea- 
fon  for  it,  but  that  in  comparing  us  with  himfelf,  he 
thinks  us  defective  either  in  our  conduct  or  oar  under 
ftanding.  For  thefe  reafons,  there  is  nothing  fo  diffi 
cult  as  the  art  of  making  advice  agreeable  ;  and  indeed 
all  the  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  among  one  another,  according  to  the 
perfection  at  which  they  have  arrived  in  this  art.  How- 
many  devices  have  been  made  ufe  of,  to  render  this  bit 
ter  potion  palatable  ?  Some  convey  their  inftruc~lions  to 
us  in  the  beft  chofen  words,  others  in  the  moft  harmoni 
ous  numbers,  fome  in  points  of  wit,  and  others  in  fhort 
proverbs. 

But  among  all  the  different  ways  of  giving  counfel,  I 
think  the  fineft,  and  that  which  pleafes  the  moftuniver- 
fally,  is  FABLE,  in  vvhatfoever  fhape  it  appears.  If  we 
confider  this  way  of  inftruding  or  giving  advice,  it  ex 
cels  all  others,  becaufe  it  is  the  leaft  fhocking,  and  the 
leaft  fubjecl  to  thofe  exceptions  which  I  have  before- 
mentioned. 

This  will  appear  to  us,  if  we  reflect  in  the  firft  place, 
that  upon  the  reading  of  a  fable  we  are  made  to  believe 
we  advife  curfelves.  We  perufethe  author  for  the  fake 
of  the  ftory,  and  confider  the  precepts  rather  as  our  own 
conclufions  than  his  inftrudions.  The  moral  infmuates 
itfelf  imperceptibly,  we  are  taught  by  furpriz^e,  and  be 
come 
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come  wifer  and  better  unawares.  In  Ihort,  by  ^  this  me 
thod  a  man  is  fo  far  over-reached  as  to  think  he  is  dire^U 
ing  himfelf,  while  he  is  following  the  diftates  of  arK>- 
ther,  and  confequently  is  .not  fenfible  of  that  which  is 
the  moil  unpleafmg  circumftance  in  advice. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  Ipok  into  human  nature,  w« 
fliall  find  that  the  mind,  is  never  fo  much,  pleafed,  a<* 
when  me  exerts  herfelf  in  any  aftion  .that  gives  her  arr 
idea  of  her  own  perfections  and  abilities.  This  natural 
pride  and  ambition  of  the  foul  is  very  much  gratified  in 
the  reading  of  a  fable  :  for  in  writings  of  this  kind,  the 
reader  comes  in  for  half  of  the  performance;  ever/ 
thing  appears  to  him  like  a  difcovery  of  his  own  ;  he  is 
bufied  all  the  while  in  applying  characters  and  circum- 
ftances,  and  is  in  this  relpeft  both  a  reader  and  a  com- 
pofer.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  on  fuch  occa- 
fions,  when  the  mind  is  thus  pleafed  with  itfelf,  and 
amufed  with  its  own  difcoveries,  that  it  is  highly  de 
lighted  with  the  writing  which  is  the  occafion  of  it. 
For  this  reafon  the  "  Abfalom  and  Achitophel  *"  was  one 
of  the  moft  popular  poems  that  appeared  in  Englifh.  The 
poetry  is  indeed  very  fine,  but  had  it  been  much  finer, 
it  wotild  not  have  fo  much  pleafed,  without  a  plan 
which  gave  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his 
own  talents. 

This  oblique  manner  of  giving  advice  is  fo  inoiTen- 
five,  that  if  we  look  into  antient  hiftories,  we  find  the 
wife  men  of  old  very  often  chofe  to  give  counfel  to  their 
kings  in  fables.  To  omit  many  which  will  occur  to 
every  one's  memory,  there  is  a  pretty  inftance  of  this  na 
ture  in  a  Turkifh  tale,  which  I  do  not  like  the  worfe 
for  that  little  oriental  extravagance  which  is  mixed 
with  it. 

We  are  told  that  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  by  his  perpe 
tual  wars  abroad,  and  his  tyranny  at  home,  had  filled  his 
dominions  with  ruin  and  defolation,  and  half  unpeopled 
the  Perfian  empire.  The  Vifier  to  this  great  Sultan 
(whether  an  humourift  or  an  enthufiaft,  we  are  not  in 
formed)  pretended  to  have  learned  of  a  certain  Dervife 

*  A  memorable  Satire  written  by  Dryden  againft  the  fadion  which 
by  Lord  Shaftfbury's  incitement  fet  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at  th;ir 
head.  Of  this  poem,  in  which  perfonal  fatire  is  applied  to  the  fupport 
of  public  principles,  the  fale  was  fo  large,  that  it  is  faid  not  to  have  been 
equalled,  but  by  SacheverelTs  Trial. 

H  4  to 
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to  underhand  the  language  of  birds,  fo  that  there  was 
not  a  bird  that  could  open  his  mouth,  but  the  Vifier 
knew  what  it  was  he  faid.  As  he  was  one  evening  with 
the  Emperor,  in  their  return  from  hunting,  they  faw  a 
couple  of  owls  upon  a  tree  that  grew  near  an  old  wall 
out  of  an  heap  of  rubbifh.  «« I  would  fain  know,"  fays 
the  Sultan,  "what  thofe  two  owls  are  faying  to  on$ 
"  another;  Men  to  their  difcourfe,  and  give I.  me  an  ac- 
"  count  of  it."  The  Vifier  approached  the  tree,  pre 
tending  to  be  very  attentive  to  the  two  owls.  Upon  his 
return  to  the  Sultan,  "  Sir,"  fays  he,  "I  have  heard 
"  part  of  their  convcrfation,  but  dare  not  tell  you  what 
"  it  is."  The  Sultan  would  not  be  fatisfied  with  fuch 
an  anfvver,  but  forced  him  to  repeat  word  for  word  every 
thing  the  owls  had  faid.  "  You  muft  "krfow  then," 
faid  the  Vifier,  "  that  one  of  thefeowls  has  a -fon,  and 
*•  the  other  a  daughter,  between  whom  they  are  now 
'*  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage.  The  father  of  the  fon 
"  faid  to  the  father  of  the  daughter,  in  my  hearing,  Bro- 
"  ther,  I  confent  to  this  marriage,  provided  you  will 
"  fettle  upon  your  daughter  fifty  ruined  villages  for  her 
*'  portion.  To  which  the  father  of  the  daughter  re- 
"  plied,  Inftead  of  fifty,  I  will  give  her  five  hundred,  if 
"  you  pleafe.  God  grant  a  long  life  to  Sultan  Mah- 
'*  moud  ;  whilft  he  reigns  over  us,  we  {hall  never  want 
'*  ruined  villages.*" 

The  ftory  fays,  the  Sultan  was  fo  touched  with  the 
fable,  that  he  rebuilt  the  towns  and  villages  which  had 
been  deftroyed,  and  from  that  time  forward  confulted  the 
good  of  his  people. 

To  fill  up  my  Paper,  I  fhall  add  a  moft  ridiculous 
piece  of  natural  magic,  which  was  taught  by  no  lefs.  a 
philofopher  than  Democritus,  namely,  that  if  the  blood 
of  certain  birds,  which  he  mentioned,  were  mixed  to 
gether,  it  would  produce  a  ferpent  of  fuch  a  wonderful 
virtue,  that  whoever  did  eat  it  mould  be  fkilled  in  the 
language  of  birds,  and  underfland  every  thing  they  faid 
to  one  another.  Whether  the  Dervife  abovementioned 
might  not  have  eaten  fuch  a  ferpent,  I  fhall  leave  to  the 
determinations  of  the  learned.  Of. 

*  This  ftory,  as  I  colleft  from  the  Pidure,  is  in  the  fuperb  Pertian 
MS.  in  the  public  Library,  Cambridge.  A. 

i  By  ADD  i  SON,  written  at  his  Office. 

Saturday, 
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Saturday,  Oftober  1 3,  1712. 


Afflata  eft  numine  quando 

Jam  propiore  Dei '  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  50. 

When  all  the  God  came  milling  on  her  foul.        "  j,  * 

DRYDEN, 

TH  E  following  letter  comes  to  me  from  that  ex 
cellent  man  in  holy  orders,  whom  I  have  men 
tioned  more  than  once  as  one  of  that  fociety  who  affifts 
me  in  my  Speculations.  It  is  a  thought  in  Jicknefs,  and 
of  a  very  ferious  nature,  for  which  reafon  I  give  it  a 
place  in  the  Paper  of  this  day. 

'SIR, 

'  **  •  ^HE  indifpofition  which  has  long  hung  upon  me, 
c-  Jl  is  at  laft  grown  to  fuch  a  head,  that  it  muft 
'  quickly  make  an  end  of  me,  or  of  itfelf.  You  may 
'  imagine,  that  whilft  I  am  in  this  bad  ftate  of  health, 
'  there  are  none  of  your  works  which  1  read  with  greater 
s  pleafure  than  your  Saturday's  Papers;  I  mould  be  ve- 
_'  ry  glad  if  I  could  furnim  you  with  any  hints  Cor  that 
'  day's  entertainment.  Were  I  able  to  drefs  up  feveral 
'  thoughts  of  a  ferious  nature,  which  have  made  great 
'  impreffions  on  my  mind  during  a  long  fit  of  ficknefs, 
'  they  might  not  be  an  improper  entertainment  for  that 
'  occafion. 

'  Among  all  the  reflections  which  ufually  rife  in  the 
'  mind  of  a  lick  man,  who  has  time  and  inclination  to 
'  confiderhis  approaching  end,  there  is  none  more  natu- 
'  ral  than  that  of  his  going  to  appear  naked  and  unbo- 
'  died  before  him  who  made  him.  When  a  man  confi- 
'  ders,  that  as  foon  as  the  vital  union  is  diffolved,  he 
'  ihall  fee  that  Supreme  Being,  whom  he  now  contem- 
'  plates  at  a  diftance,  and  only  in  his  works ;  or,  to, 
'  fpeak  more  philofophicaily,  when  by  fome  faculty  in 
*  the  foul  he  Ihall  apprehend  the  Divine-  Being,  and  be 
H  5  «  more 
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more  fenfible  of  his  prefence,  than  we  are  now  of  the 
prefence  of  any  objec~l  which  the  eye  beholds,  a  man 
muft  be  loft  in  careleifnefs  and  ftupidity,  who  is  not 
alarmed  at  fuch  a  thought.  Br.  Sherlock,  in  his  ex 
cellent  treatife  upon  death,  has  reprefented,  in  very 
ftrong  and  lively  colours,  the  Mate  of  the  foul  in  its 
firil  feparation  from  the  body,  with  regard  to. that  invi- 
fible  world  which  every  where  furrounds  us,  though  we 
are  not  able  to  difcoverit  through  this  groflfer  world  of 
matter,  which  is  accommodated  to  our  fenfes  in  this 
life.  His  words  are  a  follow  : 

'  That  death,  which  is  our  leading  this  world,  is  nothing 

*  eJfe   but  putting  off  thefe  bodies,  teaches   us,  that  it  is  only 

*  our  union    to  thefe  bodies  which  intercepts  the  fight  of  the 

*  other  <world.      The  other  world  is   not  at  fuch   a   diflance 

*  from  us  as  <we  may  imagine  \  the  throne  of  God  indeed  is 
'  at  a  great  remove  from  this  earth,  above  the  third  heavens, 
'  where  he  dij "plays  his  glory  to  thofe  blejjed  fpirits.  which  in~ 

*  compafs  his  throne  ;  but  as  foon  as  we  ftep  out  <of  thefe  bo- 

*  dies,  we  ftep  into  the  other  world,  which  is  not  Jo  properly 

*  another  world,   (for  there  is   the  fame  heaven  and  earth 

*  ft  ill)  as  a  new  ft  ate  of  life.     'To  live  in  thefe  bodies  is  to 
'  live  in  this  world  \  to  live  out  of  them  is  to  remove  into  the 
'  next :  for  while  our  fouls   are  confined  to  thefe  bodies,  and 

*  can  look  only  through  theje  material  cafements,  nothing  but 

*  if  hat  is  material  can  ajfed  us  ;  nay,  nothing  but  what  is  • 

*  fo  grofs,  that  it  can  refiefl  light,    and  convey  thofe  Jbapes 
'  and  colours  of  things  with  it  to   the  eye  :  fo  that  though 

*  within  this  vifwle  world,  there  be  a  more  glorious  fcene  of 
'  things  than  what  appears  to  us,  we  perceive  nothing  at 

*  all  of  it ;  for  this  veil  o'f ftejh  parts  the  vi/Me  and  invi- 
'  Jib le  world ;   but  when  we  put  off  thefe  bodies,    there  are 

*  nfw    and  furprifing  wonders  prefent  themfelves    to    o.ur 

*  views ;  when  thefe  material  fpettacles  are  taken   off,   the 
'  foul  'with  its  awn   naked  eyes,  fees  what  was  invijible  be- 
'  fore .'  and  then  we  are  in  the  other  world,   when  we  can 

*  fee  it,  andconverfe  with  it.      Thus  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that 
'  when  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  abfent  from 
'  the  Lord,  but  when  we  are  abfent  from  the  body,  we 

*  are  prefeat  with  the  Lord,  2  Cor.  v.  6,  8.     And  me- 
'  thinks  this  is  enough  to  cure  us  of  our  fondnefs  for  thefe  be- 

'  fas, 

. 
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'  dies,  unlefs  we  think  it  more  deferable  to  lie  confined  to  a  pri- 
'  fan,  and  to  look  through  a  grate  all  mir  fives,  which  gives 
'  us  but  a  ^very  narrow  profpect,  and  that  none  of  the  left 
'  .neither,  than  to  be  fet  at  liberty  to  view  all  the  glories  of 

*  the  world.      What  would  we  give  now  for  the  leaft  glimpfe 
'  of  that  invifible  world,  which  the  fi'ftftep  we  take  out  of 
f  thefe  bodies  will  prefent  us  with  ?  There  are  fuch  things 
(  as  eye  hath  not  feen,  nor  ear   heard,  neither  hath  it 

*  entered   into   the  heart  of  man    to  conceive.     Death 
'  opens  our  eyes,  enlarges  our  prof  pe  ft  ,  -prcfcnts  us  with  a  new 
f  and  more  glorious  world,  which  we  can  never  fet  while  we 

*  arejhut  up  in  fie/h  ;  which  /hould  make  us  as  willing  to 
'  part  with  this  veil,  as  to  take  the  film  off  of  our  eyes,  which 
f  hinders  our  fight* 


'Asa  thinking  rrmn  cannot  but  be  very  much 
'  with  the  idea  of  his  appearing  in  the  prefence  of  that 
'  Being  whom  none  can  fee  and  live,  he  muft  be  much 
'  more  afFccled  when  he  confiders  that  this  Being  whom 

*  he  appears  before,  will  examine   all  the  aftions  of  his 

*  paft  life,   and  reward   or   punim,  him  accordingly.     I 
c  muft  confefs  that  I  think   there  is  no   fcheme  of  reli- 
'  gion,  befides  that  of  Chriitianity,  which  can  poflibly 
'  fupport  the  mod  virtuous   perfon   under  this  thought. 
v  Let  a  man's  innocence  be  what  it  will,  let  his  virtues 
'  rife  to   the  higheit  pitch   of  perfection   attainable  in 
'  this  life,  there  will  be  dill  in  him  fo  many  fccret  fins, 
'  fo  many  human   frailties,   fo  many  offences  of  igno- 
'  ranee,    paffion,    and   prejudice,    fo    many   unguarded 
'  words  and  thoughts,  and  in   Ihort,  fo  many  defecls  in 

*  his  beft  actions,  that,  without  the  advantages  of  fuch  an 

*  expiation  and  atonement  as  Chriftianity  has  revealed 

*  to  us,  it  is  impofTible  that  he  fhould  be  cleared  before 
'  his  fovereign  judge,  or  that  he  mould  be  able  ivjland 
'  in  his  Jtght.    ,011  r  holy  religion  fuggeils  to  us  the  only 
'  means  whereby  our  guilt'may  be  taken  away,  and  our 

*  imperfect  obedience  accepted. 

*  It  is  this  feries  of  thought  that  I  have  endeavoured 

*  to  exprefs  in  the  following  hymn,  which  I  have  coai- 

*  pofed  during  this  my  fickncfs. 

H  6  I, 
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«  TT7HEN  rifing  from  the  bed  of  death,.  _ 
e    W     O'erwhelm'd  with  guilt  and  fear, 
'  I  fee  my  Maker,  face  to  face, 
'  O  how  fhall  I  appear! 

II. 
'  If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  found, 

«  And  mercy  may  be  fonght, 
(  My  heart  with  inward  horror  fhrinks, 

(  And  trembles  at  the  thought ; 

III. 

«  When  thou,  O  Lord,  fhall  Hand  difclos'd 

*  In  Majefty  fevere, 

^And  fit  in  judgment  on  my  foul, 
«  O  how  fhall  I  appear ! 

IV. 

*  But  thou  haft  told  the  troubled  mind,, 

'  Who  does  her  fins  lament, 

*  The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears 

*  Shall  endlefs  woe  prevent. 

'  Then  fee  the  forrows  of  my  heart, 
'  Ere  yet  it  be  too  late  ; 

*  And  hear  my  Saviour's  dying  groans, 

*  To  give  thofe  forrows  weight. 

VI. 

*  For  never  fhall  my  foul  defpair 

'  Her  pardon  to  procure, 
«  Who  knows  thine  only  fon  has  dyM 

*  To  make  her  pardon  fure. 

«  There  is  a  noble  hymn  in  French,  which  Monfieur 
'  Bayle  has  celebrated  for  a  wry  fine  oney  and  which  the 

*  famous  author  of  the  ART  OF  SPEAKING  calls  an  admi* 

*  rableone,  that  turns  upon  a  thought  of  the  fame  nature. 

*  If  I  could  have  done  it  juftice  in  Englilh,  I  would  have 

it  to  you  tranflated ;  it  was  written  by  Monfie'ur 
3  'Des 
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'  Des  Barreanx,  who  had  been  one  of  the  greateft  wits 
'  and  libertines  in  France,  but  in  his  laft  years  was  as 
'  remarkable  a  penitent. 

*  f~~*  P.  AND  Dieu,  tes  jugemens  font  remplis  d'  equits  ; 
<  V_T   Toujours  tu  prens  plaifir  a  nous  etre  propice* 

*  Mais  f  ai  tant  fait  de  mat,  que  jamais  ta  bonte 
(  Ne  me  pardonmra,fans  choquer  ta  juftice. 

(  Qui,  mon  Dieu,  la  grandeur  de  mm  impiete 

*  Ne  laiffe  ton  a  pouvoir  que  le  choix  dufuplice  : 
(  Ton  intercft  s'oppofe  a  mafelicits  : 

*  Erta  ckmence  meme  attend  que  je  perijft, 

f  Contente  ton  defir,  puis  quilt1  ejl  glorieux ; 
Offenfe  toy  des  pleurs  qui  cotflent  de  mes  yeux ; 
Tonne,  frappe,  il  eft  terns,  rens  moi guerre  pour  guerre  J 
J'  adore  en  per  iff  ant  la  raifon  qui  t'  aigrif. 
Mais  deffus  quel  endroit  tombera  ton  tonnerre, 
Qui  nefoie tout  convert  dufan 


( If  thefe  thoughts  may  be  ferviceable  to  you,  I  deiire 

*  you  would  place  them  in  a  proper  light,  and  am  ever, 

*  with  great  iincerity, 

'SIR, 

Yours,  &c. 

*  By  ADD  i  SON,  dated  it  feems,  from  his  Office. 

-*-  At  Drury-Lane,  this  prefent  Friday,  Oft.  1 7,  will  be  pre- 
fented  the  Comedy,  called  "  THE  FEIGNED  INNOCENCE,  or 
SiR  MARTIN  MARALL."  The  part  of  Sir  Martin,  by  Mr.  Bol 
lock  ;  Warner,  by  Mr.  Powell ;  Moody,  by  Mr.Johnlbn  ;  Millifenr, 
by  Mrs.  Porter;  Rofe.  by  Mrs.  Saunders.  The  Farce  called  ''THE 
COMICAL  RIVALS,  or  THE  SCHOOL  BOY."  The  part  of 
the  School-Boy,  by  Mr.  Cibber ;  Major  Rakeidi,  by  Mr.  Pcnketh- 
man  ;  jack  Rakeith,  by  Mr.  Mills.  And  to-morrow,  being  Satur 
day,  will  be  prefented  "THE  DISTREST  MOTHER,  with  the 
Epilogue.  Si-  E  c  T.  in  folio.  N  °  5 1 1* 


Monday^ 
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"   •     Me  Parnafft  deferta  per  ardua  dulch 

Rapt  at  amor\  juvat  ire  jugis  qua  nulla  priorum* 

Cajtaliam  molli  di-~ceriiiur  orbit  a  cli'vo. 

Virg.  Georg.  iii.  291. 

But  the  commanding  mufe  my  chariot  guides, 

Which  o'er  the  dubious  cliff  fecurely  rides  : 

And  pleas'd  I  am  no  beaten  road  to  take, 

But  firft  the  way  to  new  difcov'ries  make.    D  RY  D  £  N. 

(  Mr.  SPEC  T  A  T  o  R, 

T  CAME  home  a  little  later  than,  ufual  the  other 
JL  night»  and  not  finding  myfelf  inclined  to  fleep,  I 
took  up  Virgil  to  divert  me  until  I  mould  be  more 
difpofed  to  reft.  He  is  the  author  whom  I  always 
choofe  ort  fuch  occafions,  no  one  writing  in  fo  divine, 
fo  harmonious,  nor  fo  equal  a  ftrain,  which  leaves 
the  mind  compofed  and  foftened  into  an  agreeable  me- 
lancholy  ;  the  temper,  in  which,  of  all  others,  I  choofe 
to  ciofe  the  day.  The  paifages  I  turnedLto  were  thofe 
beautiful  raptures  in  his  Georgics,  where  he  profefTes 
feimfelf  intirely  given  up  to  the  mufes,  aad  fmit  with 
the  love  of  poetry,  palfionately  wifliing  to  be  tranf- 
ported  to  the  cool  (hades  and  retirements  of  the  moun- 
tain  Hfemus.  I  clofed  the  book  and  went  to  bed. 
What  I  had  juft  before  been  reading  made  fo  ftrong  an 
imprefiion  on  my  mind,  that  fancy  feemed  almoft  to 
fulfil  to  me  the  wiih  of  Virgil,  in  prefenting  to  me: 
the  following  viiion. 

*  Methought  I  was  on  a  fudden  placed  in  the  plains 
of  Bceotia,  where  at  the  end  of  the  horizon  I  fa\v  the 
mountain  Parnajjus  rifing  before  me.  The  profpecl 
was  of  fo  large  an  .extent,  that  I  had  long  wandered 
about  to  find  a  path  which  mould  direclly  lead  me  to 
it,  had  I  not  feen  at  fome  distance  a  grove  of  trees, 

*  which 
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'  which  in  a  plain   that   had   nothing  elfe  remarkable 

*  enough  in  it  to  fix  my  fight,  immediately  determined 
'  me  to  go  thither.     When  I  arrived  at  it,   I  found  it 
'  parted  out  into  a  great  number  of  walks  and    alleys, 
f  which  often  widened  into  beautiful  openings,  as  cir- 
'  cles  or  ovals,  fet  round  with  yews  and  cyprefles,  with 
'  niches,  grottos,  and  caves  placed  on  the  fides,  encom- 
'  pa{Ted  with  ivy.     There  was  no  found  to  be  heard  i n 
'  the  whole  place,  but  only  that  of  a  gentle  breeze  paff- 
'  ing  over  the  leaves  of  the  fo  reft,  every  thing  betide. 
'  was  buried  in  a  profound  filence.     I  was  captivated 
'  with  the  beauty  and  retirement  of  the  place,  and  never 
'  fo  much,  before  that  hour,  was  pleafed  with  the  en- 
'  joyment  of  myfelf.     I  indulged  the  humour,  and  fuf- 

*  fered  myfelf  to  wander  without  choice  or  defign.     At 
'  length,  at  the  end   of  a  range  of  trees,  I  faw  three 

*  figures  feated  on  a  bank  of  mofs,  with  a  filent  brook 
.  '  creeping  at  their  feet.     I  adored   them  as  the  tutelar 

(  divinities  of  the  place,  and  flood  ftill  to  take  a  particular 
'  view  of  each  of  them.  The  middlemqft,  whofc  name 
'  was  SOLITUDE,  fat  with  her  arms  acrofs  each  other, 
'  and  feemed  rather  penfive,  and  wholly  taken  up  with 
'  her  own  thoughts,  than  any  ways  grieved  or  difpleafed. 

*  The  only  companions  which  Ihe  admitted  into  that  re- 

*  tirement,  was  the  goddefs  SILENCE,  who  fat  on  her 
9  right  hand  with  herfmgeron  her  mouth,  and  on  her  left 
'  CONTEMPLATION,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upcn  the  hea- 
'  vens.     Before  her  lay  a  celeftial  globe,  with  feveral 

*  fchemes  of  mathematical  theorems.      She  prevented 
'  my  fpeech  with  the  greater!  affability,  in  the   world. 
'  Fear  not,   faid  me,  I   Icnow  your  requefl  before  you 
'  fpeak   it ;  you  would  be  led  to  the  mountain  of  the 
'  Mufcs;  the  only  way  to  it  lies  through  this  place,  and 

*  no  one  is  fo  often  employed  in  conducting  perfons  thi- 
9  ther  as  myfelf.     When  me  had  thus  fpoken,   me  rofe 
'  from  her  feat,  and  I  immediately  placed  rnyfelf  under 
'  her  direction  ;  but  whillt  I  parted  through  the  grove, 
'  I  could  not  help  enquiring  of  her  who  were  the  per- 
'  fons  admitted   into  that  fweet  retirement.      Surely, 

*  faid  I,    there  can  nothing   enter  here  but  virtue  and 
'  virtuous   thoughts ;  the  whole  wood  feems   defigned 

*  for  the  reception  and  reward  of  fuch  perfons  as  have 

'  fpent 
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*  fpent  their  lives,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
'  fcience,  and  the  commands  of  the  gods.     You  imagine 
f  right,  faid  file ;  afiure  yourfelf  this  place  was  at  firft 
'  deiigned  for  no  other :  fuch  it  continued  to  be  in  the 
'  reign   of  Saturn,  when   none  entered  here  but  holy 
'  priefts,  deliverers  of  their  country  from  oppreffion  and 
'  tyranny,  who   repofed  themfelves  here  after  their  la- 
'  hours,  and  thofe  whom  the  ftudy  and  love  of  wifdom 
'  had  fitted  for  divine  converfation.     But  now  it  is  be- 

*  come  no  lefs  dangerous  than  it  was  before  defireable  : 

*  vice  has  learned  fo  to  mimic  virtue,  that  it  often  creeps 
f  in  hither  under  its   difguife.     See   there  ljuft  before 
'you,  REVENGE   {talking  by,  habited  in  the  robe  of 
'  HONOUR.     Obferve  not  far  from  him,  AMBITION 

*  {landing  alone;    if  you   afk   him  his   name,  he   will 
'  tell  you  it  is  EMULATION,  or  GLORY.     But  the  moft 
'  frequent  intruder  we  have  is  LUST,    who  fucceeds 

*  now   the   deity  to  whom   in  better  days  this   grove 
'  was  intirely  devoted.     VIRTUOUS   LOVE,  with  HY-, 
'  MEN,  and  the  GRACES  attending  him,  once  reigned 
'  over  this  happy  place;   a  whole  train  of  virtues  wait- 
f  ed  on  him,  and  no  di (honourable  thought  durft  pre- 

*  fume    for   admittance.     But   now!  how  is  the  whole 

*  profpecl:  changed  ?   and  how  feldom  renewed  by  fome 
'  few  who  dare  defpife  fordid  wealth,  and  imagine  them- 

*  felves  fit  companions  for  fo  charming  a  divinity. 

'  The  goddefs  had  no  fooner  faid  thus,  but  we  were 
«  arrived  at  the  utmofl'  boundaries  of  the  wood,  which 
'  lay  contiguous  to  a  plain  that  ended  at  the  foot  of  the 

*  mountain.     Here  I  kept  clofe  to  my  guide,  being  fo- 
«  licited   by  feveral  phantoms,   who    allured  me   they 
'  would  mew  me  a  nearer  way  to  the  mountain  of  the 
'  Mules.     Among  the  reft  VANITY  was  extremely  im- 

*  portunate,  having  deluded  infinite  numbers,  whom  I 
'  faw  wandering  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.     I  turned  away 
'  from  this  defpicable  troop  with  difdain,  andaddref- 
'  fing  myfelf  to  my  guide,  told  her,  that  as  I  had  fome 

*  hopes,  I  mould  be  able  to  reach  up  part  of  the  afcent, 

<  fo  I  defpaired  of  having  ftrength  enough  to  attain  the 
«  plain  on  the  top.     But  being  in/ormed  by  her  that  it 

<  was   impoflible  to  ibnd  upon  the  fides,  and  that  if 

«  i  did 
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*  I  did    not  proceed    onwards,   I    (hould  irrevocably 
'  fall  down  to  the  loweft  verge,  I  refolved  to  hazard 

*  any  labour  and  hardfhip  in  the  attempt :  fo  great  a  de- 
'  fire  had    I   of  enjoying  the  fatisfaftion  I   hoped  to 

*  meet  with  at  the  end  of  my  enterprize  ! 

f  There  were  two  paths,  which  led    up  by  different 

*  ways  to  the  fummit  of  the  mountain ;  the  one  was 
'  guarded  by  the  Genius  which  prefides  over  the  moment 

*  of  our  births.     He  had  it  in  charge   to  examine  the 

*  feveral  pretentious  of  thofe  who  defired  to  pafs  that 
'  way,  but  to  admit  none  excepting  thofe  only  on  whom 
'  Melpomene  had  looked  with  a  propitious  eye  at  the 
'  hour  of  their  nativity.     The  other  way  was  guarded 
'  by  DILIGENCE  to  whom  many  of  thofe  perfons  ap- 

*  plied  who  had  met  with  a  denial  the  other  way ;  but 
'  he  was  fo  tedious  in  granting  their  requeft,  and  indeed 
'  after   admittance,  the  way  was  fo  very  intricate  and 

*  laborious,  that  many,  after  they  had  made  fome  pro- 
'  grefs,  chofe  rather  to  return  back  than  proceed,  and 
'  very  few  perfifted  fo  long  as  to  arrive  at  the  end  they 
'  propofed.     Befides  thefe  two  paths,  which   at  length 

*  feverally^led  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  there  was  a 
'  third  made  up  of  thefe  two,  which  a  little  after  the 
'  entrance  joined  in  one.     This  carried  thofe  happy  few, 
'  whofe  good  fortune  it  was  to  find  it,  directly  to  the 
'  throne  of  Apollo.    I  do   not  know  whether  I  mould 
'  even  now  have  had  the  refolution  to  have  demanded 
'  entrance  at  either  of  thefe  doors,  had  I  not  ieen  a 
'  peafant-like  man  (followed  by  a  numerous  and  lovely 

*  train  of  youths  of  both  fexcs)  infift  upon  entrance  for 
'  all  whom   he  led  up.      He  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
'  country  clown  who.  is  painted  in  the  map  for  leading 
'  prince  EUGENE   over  the  Alps.     He  had  a  bundle  of 
'  papers  in  his  hand,  and  producing  feveral  which,  he 
'  faid,  were  given  to  him  by  hands  which  he  knew  Apd- 
c  lo  would  allow  as  paffes  ;'  among  which,  methought  I 
'  faw  fome  of  my  own  writing  ;  the  whole  aflembly  was 
'  admitted,  and  gave,  by  their  prefence,  a  new  beauty 
'  and  pleafure  to  thefe  happy  manfiOns.     I  found  the 

*  man  did  not  pretend  to  enter  himfelf,  but  ferved  as  a 

*  Jvind  of  forefter  in  the  lawns,  to  dired  palfengers,  who 

«by 
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by  theix  own  merit,  or  inftruclions  he  procured  for 
them,  had  virtue  enough  to  travel  that  way.  I  look 
ed  very  attentively  upqn  this  kind  homely  benefac 
tor,  and  forgive  me,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  if  I  own  to 
you  I  took  him  for  yourfelf.  We  were  no  fooner  en 
tered,  but  we  were  fprinkled  three  times  with  the  wa 
ter  of  the  fountain  of  dganipfe,  which  had  power 
to  deliver  us  from  all  harms,  but  only  envy,  which 
reacheth  even  to  the  end  of  our  journey.  We  had 
not  proreeded  far  in  the  middle  path  when  we  arrived 
at  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  where  there  .immediately  ap 
peared  to  us  two  figures,  which  extremely  engaged  my 
attention;  the  one  was  a  youn;^  nymph  in  the  prime 
of  her  youth  and  beau tj;  me  had  wings  on  her  moul 
ders  and  feet,  and  was  able  to  tranfport  he-rfelf  to  the 
moft  diftant  regions  in  the  fmal left  fpace  of  time.  She 
was  continually  varying  her  drefs,  fometimes  into  the 
moft  natural  and  becoming  habits  in  the  world,  and  at 
ethers  into  the  moft  wild  and  freakiih  garb  that  can  be 
imagined.  There  flood  by  her  a  man  full  aged  and  of 
great  gravity,  who  corrected  her  inconfiitencies  by 
(hewing  them  in  this  mirrour,  and  ftill  flung  her  af~ 
fecled  and  unbecoming  ornaments  down  the  moun 
tain,  which  fell  in  the  plain  below,  and  were  ga 
thered  up  and  wore  with  great  fatisfaction  by  thofe 
that  inhabited  it.  The  name  of  this  nymph  was  FANCY, 
the  daughter  of  LIBERTY,  the  moil  beautiful  of  all 
the  mountain  nymphs.  The  other  was  JUDGMENT, 
the  offspring  of  TIME,  and  the  only  child  he  acknow 
ledged  to  be  his.  A  youth,  who  fat  upon  a  throne 
juft  between  them,  was  their  genuine  offspring  ;  his 
name  was  WIT,  and  his  feat  was  compofed  of  the  works 
of  the  moft  celebrated  authors.  I  could  not  but  fee 
with  a  fecret  joy,  that  though  the  Greeks  and  Ro« 
mans  made  the  majority,  yet  our  own  countrymen 
were  the  next  botrr  in  namber  and  dignity.  I  was 
now  at  liberty  to  take  a  full  profpecl  of  that  delight 
ful  region.  I  was  infpired  with  new  vigour  and  life,  and 
faw  every  thing  in  nobler  and  more  pleafmg  views  than 
before ;  I  breathed  a  purer  aether  in  a  fky  which  was 
a  continued  azure,  gilded  with  perpetual  fun-fhine, 

«  The  . 
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'  The  two  fummits  of  the  mountain  rofe  on  each  (ide, 
'  and  formed  in  the  midft  a  moft  delicious  vale,  -the  ha- 
'  bitation  of  the  Mufes,  and  of  fuch  as  had  compofed 
'  works  worthy  of  immortality.  Apollo  was  feared  up- 
'  on  a  throne  of  gold,  and  for  a  canopy  an  sged  laurel 
'  fpread  its  boughs  and  its  (hade  over  his  head.  His 

*  bow  and  quiver  lay  at  his  feet.     He  held  his  harp  in 
(  his  hand,  whilft  the  mufes  round  about  him  celebrated 
'  with  hymns  his  victory  over  the  ferpent  Python,  and 
'  fometimes  fung   in  fofter  notes,  the  loves  of  Leucothoe 
'  and  Daphnis.     Homer,  Virgil,  and   Milton  were  feat- 
'  ed  the  next  to  them.     Behind  were  a  great  number  of 
'  others,  among  whom  T  was  furprifed  to  fee  forne  in  the 
'  habit  of, Laplanders,  who,    notwithftanding   the   un- 

*  couthnefs   of  their  drefs,  had    lately  obtained  a  place 

*  upon  the  mountain.     I  faw  Pindar  walking  alone,  no 
'  one  daring  to  accoft   him,   until  Cowley  joined  him- 
'  felf  to  him:  but  growing  weary  of  one  who  almoft 
'  walked  him  out  of  breath,   he   left  him  for   Horace 
'  and  Anacreon,  with  whom  he   feemed   infinitely  de- 

*  lighted. 

s  A  little  further  I  fa\v  another  groupe  of  figures  ;  I 
'  made  up  to  them,  and  found  it  was  SOCRATES  dictating 
'  to  XENOPHON,  and  the  fpirit  of  PLATO  ;  but.  moft  of 
'  all,  MUS^EUS  had  the  greateft  audience  about  him.  I 

*  was  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  hear  what  .he  faid,  or 
'  to  difcover  the  faces  of  his  hearers ;  only  I  thought  I 

*  now  perceived  Virgil,  who  had  joined  them,  and  ftood 
'  ia  a  pofture  full  of  admiration  at  the  harmony  of  his 
'  words. 

*  Laftly,  at  the  very  brink  of  the  hill,  I  faw  Eoccalini 
'  fending  difpatches  to  the  world  below  of  what  hap- 
'  pened  upon  ParnaJJiis\  but  I  perceived  he  did  it  with- 

*  out  leave  of  the  Mufes,  and  by  Health,  and  was  unwill- 
'  ing   to    have  them  revifed  by  Apollo.     I  could  now 
'  from  this   height  and  ferene  Iky,  behold   the  infinite 
'  cares  and  anxieties  with  which  mortals  below   fought 
'  out  their  way  through  the  maze  of  life.     I  faw  the  path 
'  of  VIRTUE'  lie  ftraight  before  them,  whilft  Intereft, 

*  or  fome  malicious  demon,  ftill  hurried  them  out  of  the 

*  way.     I  was  at  once  touched  with  pleafure  at  my  own 

*  happinefs,  and  compaffiqn  at  the  fight  of  their  inexfri- 

«  cable 
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'  cable  errors.     Here  the  two  contending  pafTions  rofe  fo 
'  high,  that  they  were  inconfiftent  with  the  fweet  repofe 

*  I  enjoyed,  and  awaking  with  a  fudden  Hart,   the  only 
'  confolation  I  could  admit  of  for  my  lofs,  was  the  hopes 

*  that  this  relation  of  my  dream  will  not  difpleafe  you. 

i   • 

*  By  STEELE. 

The  letter  written  O&oberi^  dated  Middle  Temple,  has  been 
overlooked,  by  reafon  it  was  not  directed  to  the  SPECTATOR  at  the 
ufual  places  ;  and  the  letter  of  the  i8th,  dated  fiom  the  fame  place  is 
groundlefs ;  the  author  of  the  Paper  of  Friday  latl,  not  having  everfeen 
the  letter  of  the  I4th,  In  all  circumftances,  except  the  place  of  birth 
of  the  peifon  to  whom  the  letters  were  written,  the  writer  of  them  is 
misinformed.  S  p  E  c'x .  in  folio. 


N°  515     Tuefday,  October  21,    1712. 


Pudet  me  &  miferet,  quiharum  mores  cantalat  mihi, 
MonuiJJe  frujlra  -  Ter.  Heaut,  Aft,  i.  Sc.  2. 

I  am  afhamed  and  grieved,  that  I  neglecled  his  ad 
vice,  who  gave  me  the  character  of  thefe  creatures. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  AM  obliged  to  you  for  printing  the  account  I  late 
ly  fent  you  of  a  coquette  who  difturbed  a  fober 
congregation  in  the  city  of  London*.  That  intelli 
gence  ended  at  her  taking  a  coach,  and  bidding  the 
driver  go  where  he  knew.  I  could  not  leave  her  fo, 
but  dogged  her,  as  hard  as  fhe  drove,  to  Paul's  church 
yard,  where  there  was  a  flop  of  coaches  attending  com 
pany  coming  out  of  the  cathedral.  This  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  hold  up  a  crown  to  her  coachman,  who 
gave  me  trie  lignal,  that  he  would  hurry  on,  and  make 
no  hafte,  as  you  know  the  way  is  when  they  favour  a 
chafe.  By  his  many  kind  blunders,  driving  againit 


TECT. 

other 
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other  coaches,  and  flipping  off  fome  of  his  tackle,  I 
could  keep  up  with  him,  and  lodged  my  fine  lady  in 
the  parifh  of  St.  James's.  As  I  guefied  when  I  firft 
fawner  at  church,  her  bufmefs  is  to  win  hearts,  and 
throw  them  away,  regarding  nothing  but  the  triumph. 
I  have  had  the  happinefs,  by  tracing  her  through  all 
with  whom  I  heard  fhe  was  acquainted,  to  find  one 
who  was  intimate  with  a  friend  of  mine,  and  to  be  in 
troduced  to  her  notice.  I  have  made  fb  good  ufe  of 
my  time,  as  to  procure  from  that  intimate  of  hers  one 
of  her  letters,  which  fhe  writ  to  her  when  in  the  coun 
try.  This  epiille  of  her  own  may  ferve  to  alarm  the 
world  againft  her  in  ordinary  life,  as  mine,  I  hope, 
did  thofe,  who  mall  behold  her  at  church.  The  let 
ter  was  written  laft  winter  to  the  lady  who  gave  it  me ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  find  it  the  foul  of  an  happy 
felf-loving  dame,  that  takes  all  the  admiration  the  can 
meet  with  and  returns  none  of  it  in  love  to  her  ad 


mirers. 


"  Dear  Jenny, 

'  T  AM  glad  to  find  you  are  likely  to  be  difpofed  of 
*'  JL  in  marriage  fo  much  to  your  approbation  as  you 
"  tell  me.  You  fay  you  are  afraid  only  of  me,  for  I 
f"  mall  laugh  at  your  fpoufe's  airs.  I  beg  of  you  not  to 
ft  fear  it,  for  I  am  too  nice  a  difcerner  to  laugh  at  any, 
"  but  whom  moft  other  people  think  fine  fellows ;  fo 
'*  that  your  dear  may  bring  you  hither  as  foon  as  his 
**  horfes  are  in  cafe  enough  to  appear  in  town,  and  you 
"  be  very  fafe  againft  any  raillery  you  may  apprehend 
*'  from  me  ;  for  I  am  furrounded  with  coxcombs  of  my 
"  own  making,  who  are  all  ridiculous  in  a  manner 
i"  wherein  your  good  man,  I  prefume,  cannot  exert 
"  himfelf.  As  men  who  cannot  raife  their  fortunes, 
"  and  are  uneafy  under  the  incapacity  of  mining  in 
"  courts,  rail  at  ambition  ;  fo  do  aukward  and  infipid 
'*  women,  who  cannot  warm  the  hearts,  and  charm  the 
"  eyes  of  men,  rail  at  affectation:  but  fhe  that  has  the 
"  joy  of  feeing  a  man's  heart  leap  into  his  eyes  at  be' 
"  holding  her,  is  in  no  pain  for  want  of  efteem  among 
"  the  crew  of  that  part  of  her  own  fex,  who  have  no 

"  fpirit 
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**  fpirit  but  that  of  envy,  and  no  language  but  that  of 

**  malice.     I  do  not  in  this,  I  hope,  exprefs  myfelf  in- 

**  fenfible   of  the  merit  of  Leodacia,  who  lowers  her 

"  beauty  to  all  but  her  hufhand,  and  never  fpreads  her 

f  charms  but  to  gladden  him  who  has  a  right  to  them  ; 

"c  I  fay,  I  do  honour  to  thofe  who  can  be  coquettes,  and 

f  are  not  fuch ;  but  I  defpife  all   who   would  be  fo, 

'  and  in  defpair  of  arriving  at   it  themfelves,  hate  and 

(  vilify  all  thofe  who  can.     But,  be  that  as  it  will,  in 

'  anfwer  to  your  defire  of  knowing  my  hiitory :  one  of 

"  my  chief  prefent  pleafures  is  in  country  dances  ;  and, 

*'  in  obedience  to  me,  as  well  as  thepleafure  of  coming 

"  up  to  me  with  a  good  grace,  fhewing  themfelves  in 

"  their  addrefs  to  others  in  my  prefence,  and  the  like 

'*  opportunities,  they  are  all  proficients  that  way  :  and  I 

"  had  the  happinefs  of  being  the  other  night  where  we 

*'  made  fix  couple,  and  every  woman's  partner  aprofeffed 

"  lover  of  mine.     The  wildeft  imagination  cannot  form 

*'  to  itfelf  on  any  occafion,   higher  delight  than  I  ac- 

"  knowledge  myfelf  to  have  been  in  all  that  evening. 

**  I  chofe  out  of  my  admirers  a  fet  of  men  who  moft 

e<  love  me,  and  gave  them  partners  of  fuch  of  my  own 

*'  fex  who  moft  envied  me. 

*c  My  way  is,  when  any  man  who  is  my  admirer  pre- 
<(  tends  to  give  himfelf  airs  of  merit,  as  at  this  time  a 
"  certain  gentleman  you  know  did,  to  mortify  him  by 
"  favouring  in  his  prefence  the  moft  infignificant  crea- 
"  ture  I  can  find.  At  this  ball  I  was  led  into  the  com- 
"  pany  by  pretty  Mr.  Fanfly,  who,  you  know,  is  the 
tf  moft  obfequious,  well  ihaped,  well  bred  woman's  man 
"  in  the  town.  I  at  firft  entrance  declared  him  my  part- 
(f  nerif  I  danced  at  all;  which  put  the  whole  affembly- 
"  into  a  grin,  as  forming  no  terrors  from  fuch  a  rival. 
**  But  we  had  not  been  long  in  the  room,  before  I  over- 
"  heard  the  meritorious  gentleman  above-mentioned  fay 
"  with  an  oath,  There  is  no  raillery  in  the  thing,  fhe 
'«  certainly  loves  the  puppy.  My  gentleman,  when  we 
ft  were  dancing,  took  an  occafion  to  bevvery  foft  in  his 
**  ogling  upon  a  lady  he  danced  with,  and  whom  he 
'«  knew  of  all  women  I  love  moft  to  outfhine.  The 
"  conteft  began  who  Ihould  plague  the  other  moft.  I, 
«<vwho  do  not  care  a  farthing  for  him,  had  no  hard  tafk 

"  to 
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"  to  outvex  him.  I  made  Fanfly,  with  a  very  little  en- 
"  couragement,  cut  capers  coupee,  and  then  fink  with  all 
"  the  air  and  tendernefs  imaginable.  When  he  per- 
"  formed  this,  I  obferved  the  gentleman  you  know  of 
"  fall  into  the  fame  way,  and  imitate,  as  well  as  he  could, 
"  the  defpifed  Fanfly.  I  cannot  well  give  you,  who  are 
*'  fo  grave  a  country  lady,  the  idea  of-  the  joy  we  have 
"  when  we  fee  a  ftubborn  heart  breaking,  or  a  man  of 
"  fenfe  turning  fool  for  our  fakes;  but  this  happened 
"  to  our  friend,  and  I  expeft  his  attendance  whenever  I 
"  go  to  church,  to  court,  to  the  play,  or  the  park.  This 
"  is  a  facrifice  due  to  us  women  of  genius,  who  have  the 
"  eloquence  of  beauty,  an  eafy  mien.  I  mean  by  an 
*'  eafy  mien,  one  which  can  be  on  occafion  eafily  affeft- 
"  ed :  for  I  muft  tell  you,  dear  Jenny,  I  hold  one 
"  maxim,  which  is  an  uncommon  one,  to  wit,  That  our 
"  greateft  charms  are  owing  to  affectation.  It  is  to 
"  that  our  arms  can  lodge  fo  quietly  juil  over  our  hips, 
"  and  the  fan  can  play  without  any  force  or  motion  but 
'*  juft  of  the  wrift.  It  is  to  affectation  we  owe  the 
"  penfive  attention  of  Deidamia  at  a  tragedy,  the  fcorn- 
.•"  ful  approbation  of  Dulcimara  at  a  comedy,  and  the 
'*  lowly  afpecl  of  Lanquicelfa  at  a  fermon. 

"  To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  I  know  no  pleafure  but 
*'  in  being  admired,  and  have  yet  never  failed  of  attain- 
"  ing  the  approbation  of  the  man  whofe  regard  I  had  a 
*'  mind  to.  You  fee  all  the  men  who  make  a  figure  in 
**  the  world  (as  wife  a  look  as  they  are  pleafed  to  put 
"  upon  the  matter)  are  moved  by  the  fame  vanity  as  I 
•"  am.  What  is  there  in  ambition,  but  to  make  other 
"  people's  wills  depend  upon  your's  ?  This  indeed  is  not 
'*'  to  be  aimed  at  by  one  who  has  a  genius  no  higher  than 
*'  to  think  of  being  a  very  good  houfewife  in  a  country 
"  gentleman's  family.  The  care  of  poultry  and  pigs 
*'  are  great  enemies  to  the  countenance ;  the  vacant  look 
"  of  a  fine  lady  is  not  to  be  preferved,  if  me  admits  any 
"  thing  to  take  up  her  thoughts  but  her^own  dear  per- 
/"  fon.  But  I  interrupt  you  too  long  from  your  cares, 
*'  .and  myfelf  from  my  conquefts. 

*  I  am,  Madam, 

'  Your  moft  humble  fervant. 

'Give 
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*  Give  me  leave,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  to  add  her 
*  friend's  anfwer  to  this  epiftle,  who  is  a  very  difcreet 
f  ingenious  woman. 

"  Dear  Gatty, 

"  y  TAKE  your  raillery  in  very  good  part,  and  am 
(<  JL  obliged  to  you  for  the  free  air  with  which  you 
t(  fpeak  of  your  own  gaieties.  But  this  is  but  a  barren 
<(  fuperficial  pleafure ;  for,  indeed,  Gatty,  we  are  made 
"  for  man,  and  in  ferious  fadnefs.I  muft  tell  you,  whe- 
"  ther  you  yourfelf  know  it  or  no,  all  thefe  gallantries 
ft  tend  to  no  other  end  but  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother  as 
"  faft  as  you  can. 

"  I  am,  Madam, 
T*.  "  Your  moft  obedient  fervant." 

*  By  STEEJ.E. 


N°5i6  Thurfday,  September  25,  1712. 


Immoriale  odium  &  nunquam  fanalile  <vuhms. 

I  tide  furor  iwlgo,  quodnumina  ^vicinorum 

Odit  uter que  locus t  quum  Joios  credit  habendos 

E/e  £)eos  quos  ipfe  eclat Juv.  Sat.  XV.   34. 

A  grutch,  time  but  of  mind,  begun, 
And  mutually  bequeath'd  from  fire  to  fon  : 
Religious  fpite,  and  pious  fpleen  breed  firft 
The  quarrel  which  fo  long  the  bigots  nurft  : 
Each  calls  the  other's  Qod  a  fenfelefs  Hock  ; 
His  own  divine.  TATE. 

OF  all  the  monftrous  paffions  and  opinions  which 
have  crept  into  the  world,  there  is  none  fo  won 
derful  as  that  thofe,  who  profefs  the  common  name  of 
Chriftians,  mould  purfue  each  other  with  rancour  and 
hatred  for  differences  in  their  way  of  following  the  ex 
ample  of  their  Saviour.  It  feems  fo  natural  that  all  who 

purfue 
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purfue  the  fteps  of  any  leader  fhould  form  tliemfelves 
after  his  manner,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  account  for  ef- 
fe<fts  fo  different  from  what  we  might  expect  from  thole 
who  profefs  themfelves  followers  of  the  higheft  pattern 
of  meeknefs  and  chanty,  but  by  afcribing  fuch  eftefts 
to  the  ambition  and  corruption  of  thofe  who  are  fo  auda 
cious,  with  fouls  full  of  fury,  to  ferve  at  the  altars  of  the 
God  of  peace.  ''  '^- 

The  maflacres  to  which  the.  church  of  Rome  has  ani-> 
•  mated  the  ordinary  people,  are  dreadful  inftances  of  the 
truth  of  this  obfervation  ;  and  whoever  reads  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  Irifh  rebellion,  and  the  cruelties  which  en- 
fued  thereupon,  will  be  fufficiently  convinced  to  what 
rage  poor  ignorants  may  be  worked  up  by  thofe  who 
profefs  holinefs,  and  become  incendiaries,  and,  under 
the  difpenfation  of  grace,  promote  evils  abhorrent  to  na 
ture. 

This  fubjecl  and  cataftrophe,  which  deferve  fo  well  to 
be  remarked  by  the  proteftant  world,  will,  I  doubt  not; 
be  confidered  by  the  reverend  and  learned  prelate  that 
preaches  ro-morrow  before  many  of  the  defendants  of 
thofe  who  perifhed  on  that  lamentable  day,  in  a  manner 
fuitable  to  the  occafion,  and  worthy  his  own  great  vir 
tue  and  eloquence. 

I  (hall  not  dwell  upon  it  any  further,  but  only  tran- 
fcribeout  of  a  little  Tract,  called  "  The  Chriftian  Hero," 
publimed  in  1701,  what  I  find  there  in  honour  of  the' 
renowned  Hero,  William  III.  who  refcued  that  nation 
from  the  repetition  of   the  fame  difafters.      His    late 
Majefty,  of  glorious  memory,  and  the   mod  Chriftian 
King,  are  confidered  at  the  conclufion  of  that  treatife  as  • 
heads  of  the  Proteftant  and  Roman  Catholic  world  in 
the  following  manner. 

'  There  were  not  ever,  before  the  entrance  of  the 
*  Chriftian  name  into  the  world,  men  who  have  main- 
'  tained  a  more  renowned  carriage,  than  the  two  great 
'  rivals  who  poffefs  the   full  fame  of  the  prefent  age, 
'  and  will  be  the  theme  and  examination  of  the  future. 
'  They  are  exactly  formed  by  nature  for  thofe  ends  to 
'  which  heaven  feerhs  to  have   fent  them  amongft  us. 
'  Both  animated  with  a  reftlefs  defire  of  glory,  but  pur 
fue  it  by  different  means,  and  with  different  motives, 
VOL.  VII.  1  «  To 
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*  To  one  it  confifts  in  an  extenfive  undifputed  empire 
'  over  his  fubjccls,  to  the  other  in  their  rational  and  vo- 

*  luntary  obedience.     One's   happinefs   is   founded   in 
'  their  want  of  power,  the  other's  in  their  want  of  de- 

*  fire  to  oppofe  him.     The  one  enjoys  the  fummit  of 
'  fortune  with  the  luxury  of  a  Perfian,  the  other  with. 

*  the  moderation  of  a  Spartan.     One  is  made  to  opprefs, 
'  the  other  to  relieve  the  oppreffcd.     The  one  is  fatis- 
'  fied  with  the  pomp  and  oftentation  of  power  to  prefer 
'  and  debafe  his    inferiors,    the  other  delighted  only 
'  with  the  caufe  and  foundation  of  it  to  cherifh  and 

*  protect  them.     To  one  therefore  religion  is  but  a  con- 
'  venient  difguife,  to.  the  other  a  vigorous  motive  of 
«  action. 

*  For  without  fuch' ties  of  real  and  folid  hont>ur, 
«  there  is  no  way  of  forming  a  monarch,  but  after  the 
«  Machiavelian  fcheme,  by  which  a  prince  muft  ever 
'  feem  to  have  all  vi-rtues,  but  really  be  matter  of 

*  none;  he  is  to  be  liberal,  merciful,  and  juft>  only  as 

*  they  ferve  liis  interefts ;  while,    with  the  noble  art  of 
'  hypocrify,  empire  would  be  to  be  extended,  and  new 
'  conqueils  be  made  by  new  devices,   by  which  prompt 

*  addrefs  his  creatures  might  infenfibly  give  law  in  the- 

*  bufmefs  of  life,  by  leading  men  in  the  entertainment 
«  of  it. 

'  Thus,  when  words  and  mow  are  apt  to  pafs  for  the 

*  fubftantial  things  they  are  only  to  exprefs,  there  would 
<  need  no  more  to   enflave  a   country  but  to  adorn   a 
'court;  for  while  every  man's  vanity  makes  him   be- 
«  lieve  himfelf  capable  of  becoming  luxury,  enjoyments 

*  are  a  ready  bait  forfufferings,  and  the  hopes  of  prefer- 

*  ment  invitations  to   fervitude;  which  flavery  would 
'  be  coloured  with  all  the  agreements,  as  they  call  it, 
'  imaginable.     The  nobleft  arts   and  artifts,   the  fineil 

*  pens  and  mofi  elegant  minds,  jointly  employed  to  fet 
« it  off,  with  the  various  embelJimments  of  fumptuous 
«  entertainments,  charming  affemblies,  and  polilhed  dif- 
'courfes;    and  thofe   apoftate   abilities   of    men,    the 
«  adored  monarch  might  profufely  and  ikilfully  encou- 

*  rage,  while  they  flatter  his  virtue,  and  gild  his  vice  at 
«  fo  high  a  rate,   that  he,  without  fcorn  of  the  one,  or 

*  love  of  the  other,   would  alternately  and  occafionally 

'  ufe 
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1  ufe  both  :  fo  that  his  bounty  fhould  fupport  him  in  his 
rapines,  his  mercy  in  his  cruelties. 

*  Nor  is  it  to  give  things  a  more  fevere  look  than  is 

*  natural,  to  fuppofe  fuch  muftbe  the  confequences  of  a 

*  princess  having  no  other  purfuit  than  that  of  his  own 

*  glory  ;    for   if   we  confider   an  infant  born  into  the 
'  world,   and  beholding  itfelf  the  mightieft  thing  in  it, 

*  itfelf  the  prefent  admiration  and  future  profpeft  of  a 

*  fawn  ing  people,  who  profefs  themfelves  great  or  meafii, 
'  according  to    the  figure  he  is  to  make  amongft  them, 
'  what  fancy  would  not   be  debauched  to  believe  they 
'  were  but  what  they  profeffed  themfelves,  his   mere 
'  creatures,  and  ufe  them  as   fuel!  by  purchafing  with 
c  their  lives  a  boundlefs  renown,  which  he,  for  want  of  a 

*  morejuft  profpeft,  would  place  in  the  number  of  his 

*  flaves,  and  the  extent  of  his  territories  ?  Such  undoubt- 
'  edly  would  be  the  tragical  effects  of  a  prince's  living 
'  with  no  religion,  which  are  riot  to  be  furpafled  but  by 

*  his  having  a  falfe  one. 

*  IF  ambition  were  fpirited  with  zeal,  what  would  fol- 
'  low,  but  that  his  people  (hould  be  converted  into  an 

*  army,  whofe  fwords  can  make  right  in  power,  and  folve 
'  controverfy  in  belief?  And  if  men  fhould  be   ftifF- 

*  necked  to  the  doclrine  of  that  vifible  churct},  let  them 
'be  contented  with  an  oar  and  a  chain,  in  the  midft  of 
'  ftripes  and  anguifh,  to  contemplate  on  him,  ivhofe  jske 

*  is  eafyy  andixbofe  burden  is  light. 

'  With  a  tyranny  begun  on  his  own  fubjecls,  and  in- 

*  digr;ation  that  others  draw  their  breath  independent  of 

*  his  frown  or  fmile,  why  mould  he  not  proceed  to  the 

*  feizure  of  the  world  ?  And  if  nothing  but  the  thirft  of 

*  fway  were  the  motive  of  his  actions,  why  fiiould  trea- 

*  ties  be  other  than  mere  words,   or  folemn  national 
compacts   beany  thing  but  an  halt   in' the   march  of 

'  that  army,  who  are  never  to  lay  down  their  arms,  un- 

*  til   all  men  are  reduced  to   the   neceffity  of  hanging 

*  their  lives  on  his  wayward  will;  who  might  fupinely, 

*  and  at  leifure,  expiate  his  o\vn  fins   by  other  men's 
'  fufferings,  while  he  daily  meditates  new  flaughter,  and 

*  conqucfts  ? 

'  For  mere -man,  when  giddy  with  unbridled  power, 

'  is  an  infadatc  idol,   not  to  be  uppeafed  with  myriads 

I  2  «  offered 
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'  offered  to  his  pride,  which  may  be  puffed  up  by  the 
'  adulation  of  a  bafe  and  proftrate  world,  into  an  opi- 
'  nion  that  he  is  fomething  more  than  human,  by  being 
'  fomething  lefs  :  and,  alas,  what  is  there  that  mortal 
'  man  will  not  believe  of  himfelf,  when  complimented 
'  with  the  attributes  of  God  ?  He  can  then  conceive 

*  thoughts  of  a  power  as  Omniprefent  as  his.     But  (houJd 
'  there  be  fuch  a  foe  of  mankind  now  upon  earth,  have 
'  our  fins  fo  far  provoked  heaven,  that  we  are   left  ut- 
'  terly  naked  to  his  fury  ?  Is  there  no  power,  no  leader, 

*  no  genius,   that  can  conduct   and  animate   us  to  our 
'  death,  or  to  our  defence  ?  Yes  ;  our  great  God  never 
'  gave  one  to  reign  by  his  permiflion,  but  he  gave  to  an- 
<  other  alfo  foreign  by  his  grace.         "V; 

'  All  the  circumftances  of  the  illuftrious  life  of  our 
'  prince,  feem  to  have  confpired  to  make  him  the  check 
'  and  bridle  of  tyranny  ;  for  his  mind  has  been  ftrength- 
'  ened  and  confirmed  by  one  continued  ftruggle,  andhea- 
'  ven  has  educated  him  by  adverfity  to  a  quick  fenfe  of 
'  the  diftrefle.s  and  miferies  of  mankind,  which  he  was 
'  born  to  redrefs.  In  juft  fcorn  of  the  trivial  glories  and 

*  light  oflentations  of  power,   that  glorious  inilrument 
'  of  Providence  moves,  like  that,  in  a  iieady,  calm,  and 
'  filcnt   courfe,  independent  either  of  applaufe  or   ca- 
'  lumny  ;  which  renders  him,  if  not  in  a  political,  yet  in 

*  a  moral,  a  philofophic,  an   heroic,   a.nd  a    Chriftian 
'fenfe,   an  abfolute  monarch  ;  who,   fatisfieci  with  this 
'  unchangeable,  juft,  and  ample  glory,  muft  needs  turn 

*  all  his  regards  from  .himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  oihers ; 
'  for  he  begins  his  enterprifes  with  his  own  fhare  in  the 
'  fuccefs  of  them  ;  for   integrity  bears    in  jtfelf  its  re- 
'  ward,  nor  can  that  which  depends  not   on  event  ever 

*  know  difappointment. 

'  With  the  undoubted  character  of  a  glorious  captain, 

*  and  (what  he  much  more  values  than  the  moft  fplendid 

*  titles)  that  of  a  fmcere  and  honeft  man,  he  is  the  hope 
'  and  ftay  of  Europe,  an  univerfal  good  not  to  be  in- 
'  groffed  by  us  only  ;  for  diftant  potentates  implore  his 
«  friendfhip,  and  injured  empires  court  his  affiftance.    He 

*  rules  the  world,  not  by  an  invafion  of  the  people  of 
'  the  earth,  but  the  addrefs  of  its  princes;  and  if  that 
'  world  ihould  be  again  roufed  from  the  repofe  which 

I  'his 
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his  prevailing  arms  had  given  it,  why  fhould  we  not 
hope  that  there  is  an  Almighty,  by  whofe  influence  the 
terrible  enemy  that  thinks  himfelf  prepared  for  battle, 
may  nnd  he  is  but  ripe  for  deftrudion  ?  And  that  there 
may  be  in  the  womb  of  time  great  incidents,  which 
may  make  the  cataftrophe  of  a  profperous  life  as  un 
fortunate  as  the  particular  fcenes  of  it  were  fuccefsful  ? 
For  there  does  not  want  a  fkilfuleye  and  refolutearm  to 
obfervi  and  grafp  the  ocean*  on.  A  prince,  who  from  — 


«  Fuit  Ilium 

<  Gloria 
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Troy  is  no  more,  and  Ilium  was  a  town. 

DRY DEN 


N°  517     Thurfday,   Oftober  23,  1712. 


Hen  fieias  !  loeti  prifca  fides  /-  ........  •   "- 

Virg. 

Mirrour  of  ancient  faith  ! 
Undaunted  worth  !  Inviolable  truth  ! 


i.  878, 
DRYDENT. 


WE  laft  night  received  a  piece  of  ill  news  at  our 
club,  which  very  fenfibly  afHided  every  one  of 
us.     I  queftion  not  but  my  readers  themfelves  will  be 
troubled  at  the  hearing  of  it.     To  keep  them  no  longer 
in  fufpence,  Sir  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY  is  dead*.     He 
I  3  departed 

*  "  Mr.  ADDISON  was  fo  fond  of  thi-s  character,  that  a  little  be- 
"  fore  he  laid  down  The  SPECTATOR,  (forefeeing  that  fome  nimble 
"  gentleman  would  catchup  his  pen  the  moment  he  quitted  it)  he  faid 
**  to  an  intimate  fnand,  with  a  certain  ivarmtb  in  his  expreffion,  which. 
"  he  was  not  often  guilty  of,  By  G  —  ,  I'll  kill  Sir  Roger,  that  no- 
"  body  tlje  may  murder  him  Accordingly  the  whole  SpeEia'or,  N° 
*'  517,  conlilts  of  nothing  elfebut  an  account  of  the  old  knights  deathr 
"  and  fome  moving  circumftances  which  attended  it." 

BEE,  N°  I.  for  February,  1  733,.  p.  2.6. 

The  BEE  was  a  weekly  pamphlet  fet  up,  and  carried  on  for  a  confi-  . 
deuble  length  of  time  by  Mr.  Euftace  Budgell,  who  was  himfelf  a 

water 
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departed  this  life  at  his  houfe  in  the  country,  after  a 
•few  weeks  ficknefs.  Sir  ANDREW  FREEPORT  has  a 
letter  from  one  of  his  correfpondents  in  thofe  parts,  that 
informs  him  the  old  man  caught  a  cold  at  the  county- 
feiTions,  as  he  was  very  warmly  promoting  an  addrefs  of 
his  own  penning,  in  which  he  fucceeded  according  to 
Ms  wifhes.  But  this  particular  comes  from  a  whig  juf- 
-tice  of  peace,  who  was  always  Sir  ROGER'S  enemy  and 
antagoniit.  I  have  letters  both  from  the  chaplain  and 
Captain  SENTRY,  which  mention  nothing  of  it,  _but 
are  filled  with  many  particulars  to  the  honour  of  the 
good  old  man.  I  have  like  wife  a  letter  from  the  but 
ler,  who  took  fo  much  care  ofmelaft  fummer  when  I 
was  at  the  knight's  houfe.  As  my  friend  the^butler 
mentions,  in  the  Simplicity  of  his  heart,  feveral  circum- 
itances  the  others  have  palled  over  in  filence,  I  (hall  give 
my  reader  a  copy  of  his  letter,  without  any  alteration 
or  diminution. 

'  Honoured  Sir, 

'  If  BOWING  that  you  .was  my  old  matter's  good 
'  jS^  friend,  I  could  not  forbear  fending  you  the  me- 
1  lancholy  news  of  his  death,  which  has  afflicled  the 
'•  whole  country,  as  well  as  his  poor  fervants,  who  loved 
•*  him,  I  may  fay,  better  than  we  did  our  lives.  I  am 
«  afraid  he  caught  his  death  the  laft  county- feflicns, 

writer  in  The  SPECTATOR,  a  relation 'to  Mr.  Addifon,  and  proba 
bly  that  intinwtefriend  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  note.  The  curious 
may  fee  another  pregnant  inftance  of  ADD  ISDN'S  uneafinefs  at  find 
ing  a  character  which  he  had  finely  worked  up,  represented  as  aft- 
ing  incontinently,  SPECT.  Vol.  VI.  N°  410.  Note.  See  alfo  Dr. 
JOHNSON'S  Lives  of  Englifh  Poets,  Vol.  II.  p.  366  and  367.  After 
all  that  Mr.  E.  Budgell  has  faid,  and  Dr.  Johnfon  repeated  after  him, 
it  feems  moft  probable  that  the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  ori 
ginated  in  STE  LEE'S  fertile  imagination,  as  that  of  BickerftaffTikewife 
did,  though  STEEL  E  owns  that  he  borrowed  the  name  from  Switt. 
ADD  i  SON,  and  even  Mr.  Eultace  Budgell,  worked  upon  this  charac 
ter,  and  ploughed  with  Steele's  heifer;  but  Mr.  Tickell,  whofe  parti 
ality  was  unqueftionably  on  the  fide  of  ADDI  SON,  bears  teftimony  to 
STEELE'S  original  delineation  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and  apolo- 
gifes  for  inferting  S-PECT.  N°  2,  containing  this,  among  other  charac 
ters  drawn  by  STE  E  L  E,  in  his  edition  of  Addifon's  Works,  becaufe 
as  he  fays,  this  Paper  of  S  T  E  s,  L  E  contains  the  dramatis  perfonae.  See 

S?£CT,    N°*»   Afc/f. 

'  where 
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*  where  he  would  go  to  fee  juftice  done  to  a  poor  vvidovy 

*  woman,   and  her    fatherlefs   children,    that  had  been 

*  wronged  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman  ;  for  you  know, 

*  Sir,  my  good  matter  was  always  the  poor  man's  friend. 

*  Upoji  his  coming  home,  the  firft  complaint  he  made 
'  was,  that  he  had  loft  his  roaft-beef  ftomach,  not  being 
'  able  to'touch  a  firloin,  which  was  ferved  up  accordi^^ 
'  to  cuftom  ;  and  you  know  he  ufed  to  take  great  dc- 
'  light  in  K     From  that  time  forward  he  grew  worfe  and 

*  worfe,  but  full  kept  a  good  heart  to  the  laft.     Indeed 

*  we  were  once  in  great   hope  of  his  recovery,  upon  a 
'  kind  meflage  that  was  fent  him  from  the  widow  lady 
'  whom  he  had  made  love  to  the  forty  laft  years  of  his 
'  life  ;  but  this  only  proved  a  lightning  before  death, 
'  He  has  bequeathed  to  this  lady,  as  a  token  of  his  love, 
'  a  great  pearl  necklace,  and  a  couple  of  filver  bracelets 
•'  fet  with  jewels,  whjch  belonged  to  my  good  old  lady 
f  his  mother.     He  has  bequeathed  the  fine  white  geld- 

*  ing,  that  he  ufed  to  ride  a  hunting  upon,  to  his  chap- 
1  lain,  becaufe  he  thought   he  would  be  kind  to  him, 

*  and  has  left  you   all  his  books.     He  has,  moreover, 
*•  bequeathed  to  the  chaplain  a  very  pretty  tenement  with 
'  good  lands  about  it.     It  being  a  very  celd  day  when 

*  he  made  his  will,  he  left  .for  mourning,  ,to  every  man 
'  in  the  parifh,  a  great  frize-coat,  and  to  .every  woman  a 
4  black  riding-hood.     It  was  a  moving  fight  to  fee  him 

'  take  leave  of  his  poor  fervants,  commending  us  all  for  • 
'*  our  fidelity,  whilft  we  were  not  able  to  fpeak  a  word 
'  for  weeping.    As  we  moft  of  us  are  grown  grey-headed 
'  in  our  dear  matter's  fervice,  he  has  left  us  penfions  and 

*  legacies,  which  we  may  live  very  comfortably  upon  the 
'  remaining  part  of  our  days.  "He  has  bequeathed  a  great 
'  deal  more   in  charity,  which  is  -not  -yet  :come  to  my 

*  knowledge,  and  it  -is  peremptorily  faid  in  the  parifh, 
'  that  he  has  Idft  money  to  build  a  tteeple  to  the  church  ; 
'  for  he  was  heard' to  fay -fome  time  ago,  that  if  he  lived 
'  two  years  longer,  Coverly  church  fhould  have  a  fteeple 

*  to  it.     The  chaplain  tells  every  body  that  he  made  a 
'  very  good  end,  and  never  fpeaks  of  him  without  tears. 
(  He  was  buried  according  to  his  own  direftions,  among 
'  the  family  of  the  COVERLIES,  on  the  left  hand  of  his 
'  father  Sir  Arthur.     The  coffin  was  carried   by  fix  of 

I  "bis 
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'  his  tenants,  and   the  pall  held  up  by  fix  of  the/^//c- 

*  rum.     The  whole  parifh   followed    the  corpfe   with 
'  heavy  hearts,  and  in  their  mourning  fuits;  the  men  in 
'  Irixe,  and  the  women  in  riding-hoods.     Captain  SEN- 
.*  TRY,  my  matter's  nephew,   has  taken  poffeflion  of  the 

*  Hall-houfe,  and  the  whole  eflate.     When  my  old  maf- 

*  <*er  faw  him  a  little  before  his  death,  he  fhook  him  by 
'  the  hand,  and  wifhed  him  joy  of  the  eftate  which  was 
'  falling  to  him,  deliring  him  only  to  make  a  good  ufe  of 
'  it,  and  to  pay  the  feveral  legacies,  and  the  gifts  of  cha- 
'  rity,  which  he  told  him  he  had  left  as  quit-rents  upon 
'  the  eflate.     The  captain  truly  feems  a  courteous  man, 
'  though  he  fays  but  little.     He  makes  much  of  thofe 

*  whom  my  mailer  loved,  and  mews  great  kindnefs  to  the 

*  old  houfe-dog,  that  you  know  my  poor  mafter  was  fo 

*  fond  of.     Jt  would  have  gone  to  your  heart  to  have 
'  heard  the  moans  the  dumb  creature  made  on  the  day  of 

*  my  mailer's  death.     He  has  never  joyed  himfelf  fmce  ; 
'  no  more  has  any  of  us.     It  was  the  melancholieft  day 

*  for  the  poor  people  that  ever  happened  in  Worceller- 
'  jQiire.     This  being  all  from,  Honoured  Sir,     . 

'  Your  moft  forrowful  fervant, 

'  EDWARD  BISCUIT.* 

P.  S.  '  My  mafler  defired,  fome  weeks  before  he  died, 
'  that  a  book,  which  comes  up  to  you  by  the  carrier, 
'  fhouldbegiven  to  Sir  ANDRDW  FREE  PORT,  in  his  name. 

This  letter,  notwithftanding  the  poor  butler's  man 
ner  of  writing  it,  gave  us  fuch  an  idea  of  our  good  old 
friend,  that  upon  the  reading  of  it  there  was  not  a  dry 
eye  in  the  club.  Sir  ANDREW  opening  the  book, 
found  it  to  be  a  collection  of  afts  of  parliament.  There 
was  in  particular  the  aft  of  uniformity,  with  fome  paf- 
fages  in  it  marked  by  Sir  ROGER'S  own  hand.  Sir  AN 
DREW  found  that  they  related  to  two  or  three  points, 
which  he  had  difputed  with  Sir  ROGER  the  lafl  time  he 
appeared  at  the  club.  Sir  ANDREW,  who  would  have 
been  merry  at  fuch  an  incident  on  another  occafion,  at 
the  fight  of  the  old  man's  writing  burft  into  tears,  and 
put  the  book  in  his  pocket.  Captain  Sentry  informs 
me,  that  the  knight  has  left  rings  and  mourning  for 
every  one  in  the  club.  O*«. 

*  By  ADCISON,  dated  it  is  fuppofed  from 
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---  Miferum  eft  aliens  incumbere  fanue, 
Ne  collapfa  ruant  fubduttis  tefta  cdumnis. 

Juv.  Sat.  viii,  76"* 

*Tis  poor  relying  on  another's  fame  : 

For,  take  the  pillars  but  away,  and  all 

The  fuperftrufture  muft  in  ruins  fall.  STEPNEY. 

'  |  VHIS  being  a  day  of  bnfmefs  with  me,  I  mull 
JL  make  the  prefent  entertainment  like  a*  treat  at  an- 
houfe  warming,  out  of  fuch  prefehts  as  have  been  fent 
me  by  my  guefts.  The  firft  difh  which;  I  ferve  up  is  & 
letter  come  freih  to  my  hand. 

'  Mr^  SPECTATOR,, 

IT  is  with  inexpreffible  forrow  that  I  hear  of  the 
death  of  good  Sir  ROGER,  and  do  heartily  condole 
with  you  upon  fo  melancholy  an  occafion.  I  think  you/ 
ought  to  have  blackened  the  edges  of  a   Paper  which' 
brought  us  fo  ill  news,  and  to  have  had  it   fta 


likewife  in  bhjek.  It  is  expected  of  you  that  you  mould 
write  his  epitaph,  and,  if  poflible,  fill  his  place  in  the 
club  with  as  worthy  and  diverting  a  member.  I  que{- 
tion  not  but  you  will  receive  many  recommendations- 
from  the  public  of  fuch  as  will  appear  candidates  for 
that  poft. 

'  Since  I  ani  talking  of  death,  and  have  mentioned  an? 
epitaph,  I  muft  tell  you,  Sir,  that  I  have  made  difco- 
very  of  a  church-yard  in  which  I  believe  you  might" 
fpend  an  afternoon,  with  great  pleafure  toyourfelf  anct 
to  the  public.  It  belongs  to  the  church  of  Stebon- 
Heath,  commonly  called  Stepney*.  Whether  or  no  it 
be  that  the  people  of  that  parifh  have  a  particular  ge- 

*  See  STOW'S  u  Survey  of  London,.  &c."   Edit.  1755,  Vol.  II'. 
I  v  *"nius- 
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*  niusfor  an  epitaph,  or  that  there  be  fome  poet  among 

*  them  who  undertakes  that  work  by   the  great,  I  can- 

*  not  tell ;  but  there  are  more  remarkable  infcriptions  in 
'  that  place  than  in  any  other  I  have  met  with  ;  and  I 
'  may  fay  without  vanity,  that  there  is  not  a  gentleman 
(  in  England  better  read'  in  tomb-Hones  than  myfelf,  my 

*  ftudies  having  taid  very  much  in  church-yards.     I  mall 
'  beg  leave  to  fend  you  a  couple  of  epitaphs,  for  a  fample 
f  of  thofe  I  have  juft  now  mentioned.     They  are  writ- 
e  ten  in  a  different  manner;'  the  firil  being  in   the  dif- 
'  fufed  and  luxuriant,  the  fecond  in  theclofe  contracted 

*  flile.     The  firtt  has  much  of  the  frmple  and  pathetic  ; 

*  the  fecond  is  fomething  light,  but  nervous.     The  firft 
'  is  thus : 

c  Here  Thomas  Sapper  lies  interr'd.     Ah  why ! 
'  Born  in  New  England,  did  in  London  die ; 
1  *  Was  the  third  fon  of  eight,  begot  upon 

*  His  mother  Martha  by  his  father  John. 

*  Much  favoured  by  his  prince  he  'gan  to  be, 

*  But  nipt  by  death  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
'  Fatal  to  him  was  that  we  fmall  pox  name, 

4(  By  which  his  mother  and  two  brethren  came 
*'  Alfo  to  breathe  their  laft  nine  years  before, 
"  And  now  have  left  their  father  to  deplore 
"  The  lofs  of  all  his  children,  with  his  wife, 
«f  Who  was  the  joy  and  comfort  of  his  life, 

4  The  fecond  is  as  follows : 

"  Here  lies  the  body  of  Daniel  Saul, 
"  Spittle  fields  weaver,  and  that's  alL 

*  I  will  not  difmifs  you,  whilft  I  am  upon  this  fubje^t, 
«  without  fending  amort  epitaph  which  I  once  met  with, 

*  though  I   cannot   poflibly    recoiled  the  place.     The 
'  thought  of  it  is  fenous,  and  in  my  opinion,   the  fineft 
4  that  i  ever  met  with  upon  this  occafion.     You  know. 

*  Sir,  it  is  ufual,  after  having  told  us  the  name  of  the 
4  perfon   who   lies  interred,    to    launch    out  into   his 

*  praifes,     This  epitaph  takes  .a  quite   contrary   turn, 

*  having 
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*  having  been  made  by  the  perfon  himfelf  forae  time  be 

*  fore  his  death. 

Hie  jacet  R.C.  in  expectations  dieifupremi.     Qnalis  erat 
dies  ijie  indicabit. 

(  Here  lieth  R.  C.  in  expectation   of  the  laft    day. 

*  What  fort  of  a  man  he  was,  that  day  will  difcover. 

'lam,  Sir,  &c.*' 

The  following  letter  is  dated  from  Cambridge. 

'SIR, 

HAVING  lately  read  among  your  Speculations 
an  effay  upon  phyfiognorhy,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  if  you  made  avifit  to  this  ancient  univerfity,  you 
might  receive  very  confiderable  lights  upon  that  fub- 
jeft,  there  being  fcarce  a  youn?  fellow  in  it  who  does 
not  give  certain  indications  of  his  particular  humour 
and  difpofition,  conformable  to  the  rules  of  that  art. 
In  courts  and  cities  every  body  lays  a  conftraint  upon 
his  countenance,  and  endeavours  to  look  like  the  reft 
of  the  world;  but  the  youth  of  this  place,  having  not 
yet  formed  themfelves  by  converfation,  and  the  know 
ledge  of  the  world,  give  their  limbs  and  features  their 
full  play. 

'  As  you  have  considered  human  nature  in  all  its  lights, 
you  muft  be  extremely  well  apprifed,  that  there  is  a 
very  clofe  correfpondence  between  the  outward  and  the 
inward  man ;  that  fcarce  the  leaft  dawning,  the  leaft 
parturiency  towards  a  thought  can  be  ftirring  in  the 
mind  of  man,  without  producing  a  fuitable  revolution 
in  his  exteriors,  which  will  eafily  difcover  itfelf  to  an 
adept  in  the  theory  of  the  phiz.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
intrinfic  worth  and  merit  of  a  fon  of  Alma  Mater  is  or 
dinarily  calculated  from  the  caft  of  his  vifage,  the  con- 

*  The  exa<£l  copy  of  this  epitaph  on  Thomas  Crouch,  who  died  in 
.1679,  is  faid  to  be  as  follows  : 

Aperict  Deus  tumulos^  &  educetnos  de  fepulchris> 
^ci/U  eramt  dies  IJii  heec  cum  -venerit,fcie\. 

European  Magazine,  July,  1787,  p.  9. 

I  6  '  tour 


T  H  E  S  P  E  CT  A  T  OR. 

'.  tour  of  his  perfon,  the  mechanifm  of  his  drefs,  the  dif- 
'  petition  of  his  limbs,  the  manner  of  his  gait  and  air, 
'  with  a  number  of  circumftances  of  equal  confequence 
/  and  information.  The  practitioners  in  this  art  often 

*  make  ufe  of  a  gentleman's  eyes  to  give  them  light  into 
s  the  poilure  of  his  brains  ;  take  a  handle  from  his  nofe 
.*  to  judge  of  the  fize  of  his  intellects  ;  and  interpret  the 
'  over  much  vifibility  and  pertnefs  of  one  ear,  as  an  in- 
f  fallible  mark  of  reprobation,  and  a  fign  the  owner  of 
'  fo  faucy  a  member  fears  neither  God  nor  man.     In 
e  conformity  to  this  fcheme,  a  contracted  brow,  a  lump- 

*  i(h,  downcaft  look,  a  fober  fedate  pace,  with  both  hands, 
'  dangling  quiet   and  fleady  in  lines  exactly  parallel  to- 
'  each  lateral  pocket  of  the  galiigafkins,  is  logic,  meta- 
'  phyfics,  and  mathematics  in,  perfection.     So  likewife 

*  the  Belles  Lettr.es  are  typified  by  a  faunter  in  the  gait,  a 
'  fall  of  one  wing  of  the  peruke  backward,  an  infertion 

/  of  one  hand  in  the  fob,  and  a  negligent  fwing  of  the 
«  other,  with  a  pinch  of  right  fine  Barcelona  between 

*  finger  and  thumb,  a  due  quantity  of  the  fame  upon  the 
'  upper  Tip,'  and  a  noddle-cafe  loaden  with  pulvil..  Again*, 

*  a  grave  folemn  ftalking  pace  is  heroic  poetry,  andpo- 
'  Htics4   an  unequal  one,  a  genius,  for  the  ode,  and  the 
'  modern  ballad  ;  and  an  open  breaft,  with  an  audacious 

*  difplay  of  the  Holland  fhirt,  is  ccnftrued  a  fatal  ter> 
/  dency  to  the  art  military.. 

/  I  might  be  much  larger  upon  thefe  hints,  but  I 
'  know  whom-  1  write  to.  If  you  can  graft  any  Specu- 
'*•  lation  upon  them,  or  turn.  them  to  the  advantage  of  the 
.£  perfons  Concerned  in,  them,  you  will  dora  work  very 

*  becoming  the  Britjh  SPECTATOR,  and  oblige 

'  Your  very  humble  fervant, 


*'  The  public,  is  affured  on  good  authority,  that  this  laft  letter  v&as 
written  by  Orator'HE^N  LEY,  as  he  was  commonly  called. 

%*  At  Drury-lane,  on  this  prefent  Friday,  Oft.  24,  will  be  per 
formed  a  Conedy,  called  /ESOP,  with  the  Farce  of  THE  STAGE- 
COACH.,  And  to-morrow  will  be  prefented  the  Tragedy  of  MAC 
BETH.  All  the  parts  to  the  beft  advantage,  with'all  the  original  de 
corations  proper  to  die  play.  SP  E  c  T.  in  folio. 


Saturday, 
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/;;/?  kominum  pecudnmque  genus,  njiteeque  <volani  lum  ," 
Et  qtite  marmoreo  fert  monft'ra  fub  (square  pontus. 

.••''.'*'    Virg.  ^En.  vi.  728,* 
Hence  men  ^and  beafts  the  breath  of  life  obtain, 
And  birds  o/  air,  and  monilers  of  the  main. 


THOUGH  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  in  con 
templating  the  material  world,  by  which  I  mean 
that  fyftem  of  bodies  into  which  nature  has  fo  curioufly 
wrought  the  mafs  of  dead  matter,  with  the  feveral  re 
lations  which  thofe  bodies  bear  to  one  another  ;  there 
is  ftill,  methihks,  fomething  more  wonderful  anjd  fur- 
prifing  in  contemplations  on  the  world  of  life,  by  which 
I  mean  all  thofe  animals  with  which  every  part  of  the 
univerfe  is  furnifhed.  The  material  world  is  onfy  the- 
Ihell  of  the  univerfe.  The  world  of  life  are  its  inhabi 
tants. 

If  we  confider  thofe  parts  of  the  material  world  which 
lie  theneared:  to  us,  and  are  therefore  fubjecl:  to  our  ob- 
fervations  and  enquiries,  it  is  amazing  to  confider  the 
infinity  of  animals  with  which  it  is  flocked.  Every 
part  of  matter  is  peopled;  every  green  leaf  fivarms  with 
inhabitants.  There  is  fcarce  a  tingle  humour  in  the  bo 
dy  of  a  man,  or  of  any  other  animal,  in  which  our 
glades  do'not  difcover  myriads  of  living  creatures.  The 
furface  of  animals  is  alfo  covered  with  other  animals,. 
which  are  in  the  fame  manner  the  bafis  of  other  animals 
that  live  upon  it  ;  nay,  we  find  jh  the  moft  folid  Bodies, 
as  in  marble  itfelf,  innumerable  cells  and  cavities  that 
are  croudedwithfuch  imperceptible  inhabitants,  as  are  too 
.little  for  the  naked  eye  to  difcover.  On  the  other  hand,. 
if  we  look  into  the  more  balky  parts  of  nature,  we  fee 
the  feas,  lakes,  and  rivers  teeming  with  numberlefs  kinds 
of  living  creatures,  We  find  every  mountain  and  marfh, 
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wildernefs,  and  wood,  plentifully  {locked  with  birds 
and  beaits,  and  every  part  of  matter  affording  proper  ne- 
ceflaries  and  conveniencies^br  the  livelihood  of  multi 
tudes  which  inhabit  it. 

The  author  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  draws  a  very 
good  argument  from  this  confideration  for  the  peopling 
of  every  planet;  as  indeed  it  feems  very  probable  from 
the  analogy  of  reafon,  that  if  no  part  of  matter,  which 
.we  are  acquainted  with,  lies  wafte  and  ufelefs,  thofe" 
great  bodies,  which  are  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  us, 
ihould  not  be  defert  and  unpeopled,  but  rather  that  they 
fhould  be  furniftied  with  beings  adapted  to  their  refpec- 
tive  fituations. 

Exiftence  is  a  bleffing  to  thofe  beings  only  which  are 
endowed  with  perception,  and  is  in  a  manner  thrown 
away  upon  dead  matter,  any  farther  than  as  it  is  fubfer- 
vient  to  beings  which  are  confcious  of  their  exiftence. 
Accordingly  we  find,  from  the  bodies  which  lie  under 
our  obfervation,  that  matter  is  only  made  as  the  ban's 
and  fupport  of  animals,  and  that  there  is  ho  more  of 
the  one,  than  what  is  neceflary  for  the  exigence  of  the 
other. 

Infinite  goodnefs  is  of  fo  communicative  a  nature,, 
that  it  feems  to  delight  in  the  conferring  of  exiftence 
upon  every  degree  of  perceptive  being.  As  this  is  a 
Speculation  which  I  have  often  purfued  with  great  plea- 
fure  to  myfelf,  I  (hall  enlarge  farther  upon  it,  by  confi- 
dering  that  part  of  the  fcale  of  beings  which  comes 
within  our  knowledge. 

There  are  fome  living  creatures  which  are  raifed  but 
juft  above  dead  matter.  To  mention  only  that  fpecies  of 
ihell-fifh,  which  are  formed  in  the  faihion  of  a  cone,  that 
grow  to  the  furface  of  feveral  rocks,  and  immediately 
die  upon  their  being  fevered  from  the  place  where  they 
grow.  There  are  many  other  creatures  but  one  remove 
from  thefe,  which  have  no  other  fenfe  but  that  of  feeling 
and  tafle.  Others  have  ftill  an  additional  one  of  hear 
ing  ;  others  of  fmell,  and  others  of  fight.  It  is  wonder 
ful  to  obferve,  by  what  a  gradual  progrefs  the  world  of 
life  advances  through  a  prodigious  variety  of  fpecies, 
before  a  creature  is  formed  that  is  compleat  in  all  its 
fcnfes;  and  even  among  thefe  there  is  fuch  a  different 
2  degree 
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degree  of  perfection  in  the  fenfes  which  one  animal  en 
joys  beyond  what  appears  in  another,  that  though  the 
fenfe  in  different  animals  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame 
common  denomination,  it  feems  almoft  of  a  different 
nature.  If  after  this  we  look  into  the  feveral  inward 
perfections  of  cunning  and  fagnclty,  or  what  we  gene 
rally  call  inftincl,  we  find  them  riling  after  the  fame 
manner  imperceptibly  one  above  another,  and  receiving 
additional  improvements,  according  to  the  fpecies  in 
which  they  are  implanted.  This  progrefs  in  nature  is 
fo  very  gradual,  that  the  moft  perfect  of  an  inferior  fpe 
cies  comes  very  near  to  the  moil  imperfect  of  that  which 
is  immediately  above  it. 

The  exuberant  and  overflowing  goodnefs  of  the  Su 
preme  Bein<*,  v.hofe  mercy  extends  to  all  his  works,  j§ 
plainly  feen,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  from  his  having 
made  fo  very  little  matter,  at  lead  what  falls  within  our 
knowledge,  that  does  not  fwarm  with  life.  Nor  is  his 
goodnefs  lefs  feen  in  .thediverfity,  than  in  the  multitude 
of  living  creatures.  Had  he  only  made  one  /pecies  of 
animals,  none  of  the  reft  would  have  enjoyed  the  hap. 
jjinefs  of  exiftence;  he  has,  therefore,  fpecified  in  his 
creation  every  degree  of  life,  every  capacity  of  being. 
The  whole  chafm  in  nature,  from  a  plant  to  a  man,  is 
•filled  up  with  diverfe  kinds  of  creatures,  rifing  one  over 
another,  by  fuch  a  gentleand  eafy  afcent,  that  the  little 
tranfitions  and  deviations  from  one  fpecies  to  another, 
are  almoft  infenfible.  This  intermediate  fpace  is  fo 
tvell  huflbanded  and  managed,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  de 
gree  of  perception  which  does  not  appear  in  fome  one 
purt  of  the  world  of  life.  Is  the  goodnefs,  or  the  wifdom 
of  the  Divine  Being,  more  manifeiled  in  this  his  pro 
ceeding  ? 

There  is  a  confequence,  befides  thofe  I  have  already 
mentioned,  which  feems  very  naturally  deducible  from 
the  foregoing  confiderations.  If  the  fcale  of  being  rifes 
by  fuch  a  regular  progrefs,  fo  high  as  man,  we  may  by 
a  parity  of  reafon  fuppofe  that  it  itill  proceeds  gradu 
ally  through  thofe  beings  which  are  of  a  fuperior  na 
ture  to  him  ;  fince  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  fpace  and 
room  for  different  degrees  of  perfection,  between  the 
Supreme  Being  and  man,  thao  between  man  and  the. 

moft 
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moft  defpicable  infedr.  Tliis  confequence  of  fo  great  a 
variety  of  beings  which  are  fuperior  to  us,  from  that 
variety  which  is  inferior  to  us,  is  made  by  Mr.  Locke, 
in  a  paflage  which  I  (hall  here  fet  'down,  after  having 
premifed,  that  notwithstanding  there  is  fuch  infinite  room 
between  man  and  his  Maker  for  the  creative  power  to 
exert  itfelf  in,  it  is  impofiible  that  it  mould  ever  be  filled 
up,  fmce  there  will  be  ftill  an  infinite  gap  ordinance  be 
tween  the  higheft  created  being,  and  the  POWER  which 
produced  him.  r|--- 

"  That  there  mould  be  more  Species  of  intelligent 
'*  creatures  above  us,  than  there  are  of  fenfible  and  ma?- 
"  terial  below  us,  is  probable  to  me  from  hence  :  that 
."  in  all  the  vifible  corporeal  world,  we. fee  no  chafms, 
"'or  no  gaps.  All  quite  down  from  us,  the  defcent  is 
"  by  eafy  Heps,  and  a  continued  feries  of  things,  that 
"  in  each  remove  differ  very  little  one  from  the  other. 
.'*  There  are  fifties  that  have  wings,  and  are  not  ftran- 
"  gers  to  the  airy  region :  and  there  are  fame  birds 
."  that  are  inhabitants  of  the  water ;.  whofe  blood  is  as 
."  cold  as  fifties,  and -their  flefti  fo  like  in  tafte,  that  the 
"  .fcrupulouS  are  allawed  them  on  fiih  days.  There  are 
"  animals  fo  jnear  of  kin  both  to  birds  and  beafts,  that 
<f  they  are  in  the  middle  between  both.  Amphibious 
-"  animals  link  the  terreftrial  and  aquatic  together.  Seals 
'*  live  at  land  and  at  fea,.  and  porpoifes  have  the  warm 
,**  blood  and  entrails  of  a  hog;  not  to  mention  what  is 
"  confidently  reported  of  mermaids  or  fea  men.  There 
"  are  fome  brutes  that  feem  to  have  as  much  knowledge 
«'  and  reafon,  as  fome  that  are  called  men  j  and  the 
"  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  fo  nearly  joined., 
"  that  if  you  will  take  the  lowed  of  one,  and  the  high- 
«'  eft  of  the  other,  there  xvill  fearce  be  perceived  any 
«'  great  difference  between  them  :  and  fo  on  until  we 
f  come  to  the  Ibweft  and  the  moft  inorganical  parts  of 
".  matter,  we  (hall  find  every  where  that  the  feveral  Spe- 
f  cies  are  linked  together,  anddifter  but- in  almoft  infen- 
Cf  fible  degrees.  And  when  we  con-fider  the  infinite 
"  power  and  wifdom  of  the  MAKER,  we  have  r.aT>n  to 
c<  think  that  it  is  fuitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of 
c<  the  univerfej  and  the  great  defign  and  infinite  good- 

"  nefs 
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nefs  of  the  architect,  that  the  Species  of  creatures  fnould 
'  alfo  by  gentle  degrees  afcend  upward  from  us  toward 

*  his  infinite  perfection,  as  we  fee  they  gradually  de- 

*  fcend  from  us  downward  :  which,  if  it  be  probable, 
'  we  have  reafon  then  to  be  perfuaded,  that  there  are  far 

*  more  Species  of  creatures  above  us,  than  there  are  be- 
*•  neath ;    we     being  in    degrees  of  perfection    much 

*  more  remote  from  the  infinite  being  of  God,  than  we 
'  are  from  the  loweft  ftate  of  being,  and  that  which' ap- 

"  preaches  neareft   to  nothing.     And  yet  of 'all  thofe 
f '  diftindt  Species,  we  have  no  clear  diftmct  idem." 

In  this  fyftem  of  being,  there  is  no  creature  fo  won 
derful  in  its  nature,  and  which  fo  much  deferves  our  par- 
ticular  attention  as  man,  who  fills  up  the  middle  fpace 
between  the  animal  and  intellectual  nature,  the  vifible 
and  invifible  world,  and  is  that  link  in  the  chain  of  be 
ings,  which  has  been  often  termed  the  Nexus  utriufque 
mundi.  So  that  he,  who  in  one  refpect  being  afTociated 
with  angels  and  arch-angels,  may  look  upon  a  BEING 
t(  of  infinite  perfection"  as  his  father,  and  the  higheft 
order  of  fpirits  as  his  brethren,  may  in  another  refpecl 
fay  to  corruption,  "  Thou  art  my  father;  and  to  the 
"  worm,  Thou  art  my  mother  and  my  filler."  O*. 

*  By  ADD i SON,  dated  it  feems  from  his  Office,  or  written  ori 
ginally  at  Oxford. 

*.x.*  At  the  requeftof  feveral  perfons  of  quality,  and  foreign  gentle 
men,  that  came  too  late  to  the  famous  Water  Theatre  of  the  late  inge 
nious  Mr.  Winftanley,  and  had  not  room  on  Tuefday  laft,  who  have 
appointed  to  meet  there  on  this  day,  being  the  25th,  about  four  in  the 
Afternoon,  it  will  be  Ihewn  with  all  the  ciiriolities  as  formerly,  and 
new  additions  to  the  expeuce  of  300  tuns  of  water  extraordinary,  with 
fire  mingled  with  the  water,  &c.  The  houfe  will  be  made  warm  this 
night,  and  convenience  (broaches  to  be  out  of  the  dirt.  Boxes  as.  6d. 
Pir  23,  Cillery  is.  and  Upper  Gallery  6d.  SPECT.  in  folio. 


Monday,. 
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Quis  dejiderio  fit  pudor  aut  modus 

V am -chari  caphis  !  Hor.  i  Od.  xxiv^  I. 

And  who  can  grieve  too  much  ?  What  time  {hall  end 
Our  mourning  for  fb  dear  a  fiiend.  ,  CREECH. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'  P  I  siriE  juft  value  you  have  exprefled  for  the  matri- 
'  JL  rnonial  flat.e,  is  the  reafon  that  I  now  venture  to 
'write  to  you,  without  fear  of  being  ridiculous ;  and 

*  confefs  to  you,  that  though  it  is  three  months  fince  I 
'  loll  a  very  agreeable  woman,  who  was  my  wife,  my 
'  forrow  is  flill  frefh ;  and  I  am  often,  in  the  midft  of 

*  company,  upon  any  circumftance  that  revives  her  me- 
'  mery,  with  a  reflection  what  fhe  would  fay  or  do  on 
'  fuch  an  occafion  :  I  fay,  upon  lany  occurrence  of  that 

*  nature*  which  I  can   give   you   a    fenfe    of,  though. 

*  I  cartnot  exprefs  it  wholly,  I  am   aH  over  foftnefs, 
'  and  am   obliged   to  •  retire,  .and   give  way   to  a  few 
'  fighs   and    tears    before   1   can    be  eafy.      I  cannot 
'  but  recommend    the  fubjecl   of  male   widowhood  to 
'  you,  and  beg  of  you  to  to'Jch  upon  it  by  the  firft  op- 
'  portunity.     To  thofe-w'ho  had  not  lived  like  hufbands 
'  during  the  lives  of  their  fpoufes,  this  would  be  a  tafte- 

*  lefs  jumble  of  words;  but  to   fuch  (of  whom  there 

*  are  not  a  few)  who  have  enjoyed  that  {late  with  the 
'  fentiments  proper  for  it,  you    will  have  every  line, 
'  which  hits  the  forrow,  attended  with  a  tear  of  pity 

*  and  confolation.     For  1   know  not  by  what  goodnefs 
*•  of  Providence  it  is,  that  every  gulh  of  paifion  is  a  ftep 
'  towards  the   relief  of  it;  and^here  is  a  certain  com- 
'  fort  in  the  very  acl  of  forrowing,    which,    I  fuppofe, 

*  arifes  from  a   fecret  confcioufnefs  in    the  mind,    that 
c  the  affliction  it  is  under,  flows   from  a  virtuous  caufe. 

*  My  concern  is  not  indeed  fo  outrageous  as  at  the  firft 
'  tranfport ;  for  I  think  it  has  fubfided  rather  into  a  fo- 

*  herer  (late  of  mind,   than   any  actual  perturbation  of 

*  fpirit. 
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fpirit.     There  might  be  rules  formed  for  men's  beha- 

*  viour  on  this  great  incident,  to  bring  them  from  that 

*  misfortune  into  the  condition  I  am  at  prefent;  which 

*  is,  I  think,  that  my  forrow  has  converted   all  rough- 

*  nefs  of  temper  into  meeknefs,  good-nature,  and  corn- 

*  placency.     But  indeed,   when  in  a  ferious  and  lonely 

*  hour  I  prefent  my  departed  confort  to  my  imagination, 

*  with  that  air  of  perfuafion  in  her  countenance  when  1 

*  have  been  in  paffion,  that  fweet  affability  when  I  have 
c  been  in  good-humour,  that  tender  companion  when  1 
'  have  had  any  thing  which  gave  me  uneafmefs ;  I  con-. 
**fefs  to  you  I  arn  iriconfolable,  and  my  eyes  gufli  with 
'grief  as  if  I  had  feen  her  but  juft  then  expire.     In  this 

*  condition  lam  broken  in   upon  by  a  charming  young 
'  woman,  my  daughter,  who  is  the  picture  of  what  her 
'  mother  was  on  her  wedding-day.    The  good  girl  ftrives 

*  to  comfort  me ;  but  how  fhall  I  let  you  know  that  all- 

*  the  comfort   fhe  gives  me  is  to   make  my  tears  flow 

*  more  eafily  ?  The   child  knows  fhe  quickens   my  for- 
•*  rows,  and  rejoices  my  heart  at  the  fame  time%     Gh,  ye 
'  learned  !  tell  me  by  what  word  to  fpeak  a  motion  of 
'  the   foul,  for   which   there  is  no   name.     When  fh$ 

*  kneels,  and  bids   me  be  comforted,  fhe  is  ray  child  ^ 

*  when  I  take  her  in  my  arms,  and  bid  her  fay  no  more, 
'  fhe  is  my  very  wife,  and  is   the  very  comforter  I  la- 

*  ment  the  lofs  of.     I  banifh  her  the  room,   and   weej> 
'  aloud  that  I  have  loft  her  mother,  and  that  I  have  her. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  I  wifh  it  were  pofTible  for  you? 
to  have  a  fenfe  of  thefe  .pleafing  perplexities  ;  -you 
might  communicate  to  the  guilty  part  of  mankind, 
that  they  are  incapable  of  the  happinefs  which  is  in 
the  very  forrows  of  the  virtuous. 

'  But  pray  fpare  me  a  little  longer ;  give  me  leave  to 

tell  you  the  manner  of  her  death.     She  took  leave  of 

all  her  family,  and  bore  the  vain  application  of  medi- 

1  cincs  with  the  greateft  patience  imaginable.     When  the 

r  phyiician  told  her  fhe  mull 'certainly  die,   fhe  defired, 

'  as  well  as  fhe  could,  that  all  who  were  prefent,  except 

*  myfelf,  might  depart  the  room.     She  faid  fhe  had  no- 
'  thing  to  fay,  for  fhe  was  refigned,  and  I  knew  all  fhe 

*  knew  that  concerned  us  in  this  world  ;  but  fhe  defired 

*  to  be  alone,  that  in  the  prefence  of  God  only  fhe  might, 

'  without 
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'without  interruption,    do  her   laft  duty    to    me,    of 

*  thanking  me  for  alLmy  kindnefs  to  her;  adding,  that 

*  fhe  hoped  in  my  laft   moments  I  mould  feel   the  fame 

*  comfort  for  my  goodnefs  to  her,  as  (he  did  in   that 
.'  fhe  had  acquitted  herfelf  with  honour,  truth,  and  vir- 

*  tue  to  me. 

*  I  curb  myfelf,  .and  will  not  tell  you  that  this  kind'- 

*  nefs  cut  my  heart  in  twain,  when  I  expected  an  accu- 
s  fation-  for  fome  paffionate  ftarts  of  mine,   in  fome  parts 
c  of  our   time  together,  to  <fey  nothing  but   thank  me 
'  for   the  good,  if  there  ^vas  any  good  fuitable  to  her 

*  own  excellence !  All  that  I  had  ever  faid   to   her,    all 
c  the  circumftifinccs  of   forrow    and    joy    between    us, 
'  crowded  upon  my  mind  in  the  fame  inftant;  and  when 
'  immediately  after  I  faw  the  pangs  of  death  come  upon 

*  that  dear  body  which  I  had  often  embraced  with  tran- 
1  fporf.j  when  I  faw  thofe  cheriming  eyes  begin  to  be 
•'  ghaftly,  and   their  laft  ftruggle  to  be  to  fix  themfelves 
.*  on  me,  how  did   I  lofe  all  patience !  She  expired  in 
'  my  arms,  and  in  my  diftraftion  I  thought  I  faw  her  bo- 
'  fom  ftill  heave.     There  was  certainly  life  yet  ftill  left ; 
'  I  cried,  fhe  juft  now  fpoke  to  me.     But  alas!  I  grew 
'  giddy,  and  all  things  moved  about  me  from  the  dif- 
'  temper  of  my  own  head ;  for  the  beft  of  women  was 

*  breathlefs,  and  gone  for  ever. 

'  Now  the  doftrine  I  would,  methinks,  have  you 
'  raife  from  this  account  I  have  given  you,  is,  That  there 
'  is  a  certain  equanimity  in  thofe  who  are  good  and  juft, 
'  which  runs  into  their  very  fo»row,  and  difappoints  the 
(  force  of  it.  Though  they  muft  pafs  through  affliclioas 
'  in  common  with  all  who  are  in  human  nature,  yet  their 
'  confcious  integrity  mall  undermine  their  affliction  • 
'  nay,  that  very  affliction  mail  add  force  to  their  inte- 

*  grity,  from  a  reflection  of  the  ufe  of  virtue  in  the  hour 
'  of  affliction.     I  fat  down  with   a  defign  to  put  you 
'  upon  giving  us  rules  how  to  overcome  fuch  griefe  as 
«  thefe,  but  1  iliould  rather  advife  you  to  teach -men:  to 

*  be  capable  of  them. 

*  You  men  of  letters  have  what  you  call  the  fine  tafte 
'  in  your  apprehenfions  of  what  is  properly  done  or 

*  faid.     There  is  fomething  like  this  deeply  grafted  in, 
(  the  foul  of  him  who  is  honeft  and  faithful  in  all  his 

'  thought 
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€  thoughts  and.  aft  ions.     Every  thing  which  is  falfe,  vi- 

,  cious  or  unworthy,  is  defpicable  to  him,  though  all  the 

t  world  ihould  approve  it.     At  the  fame  time  he  has  the 

€  moft  lively  fenhbility  in  all  enjoyments  and  fufferings 

c  which  it  is  proper  for  him  to  have,  where  any  duty  of 

,  life  is  concerned.     To  want  forrow  when  you  in  de- 

t  cency  and  truth  iliould  be  afflicled,  is,  I  fhould  think, 

€  a  greater  inftance  of  a  man's  being  a  blockhead,  than 

f  not  to  know  the  beauty  of  any  paffage  in  Virgil.    You 

have  not  yetobferved,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  that  the  fine 

gentlemen  of  this  age  fet  up  for  haninefs  of  heart,  and 

humanity  has  very  little  (hare  in. their  pretences.     He 

'  is.  a  brave  fellow    who  is  always  ready  to  kill  a  man 

'  he  hates,  but  he  does  not   ftand   in   the  fame  degree 

*  of  efteem  who  laments  for  the  woman  he  loves.     I 

*  fhould  fancy  you   might  work   up  a  thoufand  pretty 
'.thoughts,  by  reflefting  upon  the  perfons  moft  fufcepti- 
'  ble    of  the  fort  of  forrow  I  have  fpoken  of;  and  I 

*  dare  fay  you  will  find  upon  examination,  that  they  are 

*  the  wife  ft  and  the  braveft  of  mankind  who   are  the 
'  moft  capable  of  it.     I  am, 

Norwich,  SIR, 

7thO<ftobris,  '  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

1712.  'F.  J.*' 

Ti. 


•*  This  letter  was  written  by  a  Mr.  FaANCHAM,of  Norwich. 

+  The  editorial  mark  of  STEELE. 

%*  AtDrury-Lane,  on  Tuefdav,  Oft.  28,  will  be  performed  a  play 
ctlleJ  AURENGZEBE,  or  THE  GREAT  MOGUL.  The  Em- 
peror,  by  Mr.  Keene  ;  Aurengzebe,  by  Mr.  Powell ;  Morat,  by  Mr. 
Booth;  Aiimanr,  by  Mr.  Bowman;  Nourmahal,  by  Mrs.  Knight; 
Indemora,  by  Mrs.  Rogers ;  and  Meleiinda,  by  Mrs.  Cox.  SPECT. 


***  This  day  was  publjfhed,  A  Poem  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  on  'the  Profpccl  of  PEACE,    by  Mr.  Tickell.    Ibldam. 


Tuefday, 
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Vera  redit  fades  >  diffimulata  per  it.  P,  Arb, 

The  real  face  returns,  the  counterfeit  is  loft. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'  TT  HAVE  been  for  many  years  loud  in  this  aiTertion, 
'  X  that  there  are  very   few   that  can  fee  or  hear,  I 

*  mean,  that  can  report  what  they  have  feen  or  heard; 
'  and  this  through  incapacity  or  prejudice,  one  of  which 

*  difables  almoft  every  man  who  talks  to  you  from  re- 

*  prefenting  things  as  he  ought.     For  which  reafon  lam 
'  come  to  a  refolution  of  believing  nothing  I  hear;  and 

*  I  contemn  the  man  given  to  narrations  under  the  ap- 
'  pellation  of  a  matter- of- faft  man :  and  according  to 

*  me,  a  matter-of-facl  man  is  one  whofe  life  and  con- 

*  verfation  is  fpent  in  the  report  of  what  is  not  matter- 
«  of-faft. 

'  I  remember  when  Prince  Eugene  was  here,  there 
'  was  no  knowing  his  height  of  figure,  until  you,  Mr. 
'  SPECTATOR,  gave  the  public  fatisfaclion  in  that  mat- 
'  ter.  In -relations,  the  force  of  the  expreffion  lies  very 

*  often  more  in  the  look,  the  tone  of  voice,  or  the  gef- 
'  ture,  than  the  words   themfelves ;    which  being  re- 
'  periled  in  any  other  manner  by  the  undifcerning,  bear 
'a   very   different   interpretation  from    their    original 

*  meaning.     I  mnftconfefs,  I  formerly  have  turned  this 

*  humour  of  mine  to  very  good  account ;  for  whene- 
'  ver  I  heard  any  narration  utteu'ed  with  extraordinary 

*  vehemence,  and  grounded  upon  considerable  authority, 

*  I  was  always  ready  to  lay  any  wager  that  it  was  not  fo  : 
'  Indeed  I  never  pretended  to  be  fo  ram,  as  to  fix  the 

*  matter  any  particular  way  in  oppolition  to  theirs ;  but 
'  as  there  are  a  hundred  ways  of  any  thing  happening, 
'  befides  that  it  has  happened,   I  only  controverted  its 
4  falling  out  in  that  one  manner  as  they  fettled  it,  and 
'  left  it  to  the  ninety-nine  other  ways,  and  confcquent- 
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'  ly  had  more  probability  of  fuccefs.     Ihad  arrived  at  a 

*  particular  fkill  in  warming  a  man  To  far  in  his  narra- 
•*  tion,  as  to  make  him  thfow  in  a  little  of  the  marvel- 
'  lous,  and  then,  if  he  has  much  fire,  the  next  degree  is 

*  the  impofiible.     Now  this  is  always  the  time  for  fix- 

*  ing  the  wager.     Bat  this   requires  the  niceft  manage- 
'  ment,  otherwife  very  probably  the  difpute  may  arife  to 
'  the  old  determination  by  battle.     In  thefe  conceits  I 
'  have  been  very  fortunate,  and  have  won  fome  wagers 
<  of  thofe  who  have  profefledly  valued  themfelves  upon 
'  intelligence,  and  have  put  themfelves  to  great  charge 
'  andexpence  to  be  mifmformed  confiderably  fooner  than 
'  the  reft  of  the  world. 

'  Having  got  a  comfortable  fum  by  this  my  oppofi- 
'  tion  to  public  report.  I  have  brought  myfelf  now  to 
'  fo  great  a  perfection  in  inattention,  more  efpecially  to 

*  party-relations,    that  at  the  fame    time  I  feem  with 
'  greedy  ears  to  devour  up  the  difcourfe,  I  certainly  do 
'  not    know  one   word  of    it,    but  purfue   my    own 
1  courfe  of  thought,  whether  upon  bufinefs  or  amufe- 
'  ment,  with  much  tranquillity  :  I  fay  inattention,  be- 
'  caufe  a  late  aft  of  Parliament  *  has  fecured  all  party - 
,'  liars  from   the  penalty  of  a  wager,   and  confequently 

*  made  it  unprofitable  to  attend   to  them.      However, 
'  good-breeding  obliges  a  man  to  maintain-the  figure  of 
«  the  keeneft  attention,  the  true  pofture  of  which  in  a 
'  coffee-houfe  I  take  to  con fi ft  in  leaning  over  a  table, 
'  with  the  edge  of  it  prefiing  hard  upon  your  ftomach  : 
'  for  the  more  pain  the  narration  is  received  with,  the 

*  more  gracious  is  your  bending  over.     Befides  that  th'e 

*  narrator  thinks  you  forget  your  pain,  by  the  pleafure 

*  of  hearing  him. 

*  Fort  Knock  has  occafioned  feveral  very  perplexed 

*  and  inelegant  heats  and  animofities ;  and  there  was  one 
'  the  other  day  in  a  coffee-houfe  where  I  was,  that  took 
f  upon  him  to  clear  that  bufinefs  to  me,  for  he  faid  he 

*  was  there.     I  knew  him  to  be  that'  fort  of  man  that 
'  had  not  ftrength  of  capacity  to  be  informed  of  any 

*  thing  that  depended  merely  upon  his  being  an  eye-wit- 

*  S::at.  7.  Anne,  cap.  17.   By  it  all  wagers  laid  upon   a  contin 
gency  relating  to  the  war  with  France,  wete  declared  to  be  void. 

*  nefs, 
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*  nefs,  and  therefore  was  fully  fatisfiedhe  could  give  me 

*  no  information,  for  the   very  fame  reafon  he  believed 
'  he  could,   for  he  was  there.     However,  I  heard  him 
'  with  the  fame  greedinefs   as  Shakefpeare  defcribes  in 

*  the  following  lines  : 

«  I  faw  a  fmith  ftand  on  his  hammer,  thus, 

*  With  open  mouth,  fwallowing  a  taylor's  news. 

'  I  confers  of  late  I  have  not  been  fo  much  amazed  at 
c  the  dedaimers  in  coffee-houfes  as  1  formerly  was,  being 

*  fatiofied  that  they  expecl  to  be  rewarded  for  their  voci- 
'  ferations.     Of  thefe  liars  there  are  two  forts.     The 
'  genius  of  the  firft  confifts  in  much  impudence  and  a 
'  ftrong  memory ;  the  others  have  added  to  thefe  quali- 
'  fications  a  good  underftanding  and  fmooth  language. 

*  Thefe  therefore  have  only  certain   heads,  which  they 

*  are  as  eloquent  upon  as  they  can,  and  may  be  called  Em- 

*  bellifners  ;   the  others  repeat  only  what  they  hear  from 
'  others  as  literally  as  their  parts  or  zeal  will  permit,  and 
'  are  called  Reciters.     Here  was  a  fellow  in  town  fome 
'  years  ago,  who  ufed  to  divert  himfelf  by  telling  a  lye  at 
€  Charing  Crofs  in  the  morning  at  eight  of  the  clock, 
(  and  then  following  it  through  all  parts  of  the  town, 
'  until  eight  at  night ;  at  which  time  he  came  to  a  club 
'  of  his  friends,  and  diverted  them  with  an  account  what 
'  cenfure  it  had  at  Wills's  in  Covent  Garden,  how  dan- 
'  gerous  it  was  believed  to  be  at  Child's,  and  what  infe- 
'  rence  they  drew  from  it  with  relation  to  flocks  at  Jo  - 
f  nathan's.     I  have  had  the  honour  to  travel  with  this 
'  gentleman  I  fpeak  of  in  fearch  of  one  of  his  falfhoods  ; 
'  and  have  been  prefent  when  they  have  defcribed  the 
'  very  man  they  have  fpoken  to,  as  him  who  firft  reported 
'  it,  tall  or  Jhort,  black  or  fair,  a  gentleman  or  a  ragga- 
'  muffin,  according  as  they  liked  the  intelligence.     I 
'  have  heard  one  of  our  ingenious  writers  of  news  fay, 
'  that  when  he  has  had  a  cuftomer  with  an  advertife- 

*  ment  of  an  apprentice  or  a  wife  run  away,  he  has  de- 

*  fired  the  advertifer  to  compofe  himfelf  a  little,  before 
'  he  dictated  the  defcription  of  the  offender  :  for  when  a 
'  perfon  is  put  in  a  public  paper  by  a  man  who  is  angry 
'  with  him,  the  real  defcription  of  fuch  perfon  is  bid  in 

3  '  the 
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the  deformity  with  which  the  angry  man  defcribed 
him  ;  therefore  this  fellow  always  made  his  cuftomers 
defcribe  him  as  he  would  the  day  before  he  offended, 
or  elfe  he  was  fure  he  would  never  find  him  out.  Thefe? 
and  many  other  hints  I  could  fuggeft  to  you  for  the 
elucidation  of  all  fictions  ;  but  I  leave  it  to  your  own 
fagacity  to  improve  or  neglect  this  Speculation.  I  am> 
'SIR, 

*  Your  moft  obedient  -  ..,,  .t 
T*.  *  humble  fervant.* 

*  The  editorial  mark  of  STEEL  E.- 
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•  '•  Ad  jura  nuttfuam  earn  me  deferturum  ; 

AT</#,y?  capiundos  mibi  j'dam  effe  inimicos  omnes  homines. 
Hanc  mihi  expttivi,  conligit^  cvn-i:eniunt  mores  :  vale  ant, 
Qui  inter  nos  lUJcidiutn  volant :  hanc  nife  mors,  mi  ad i met 
jtemo.  Ter.  Andr.  Ad.  iv.  Sc.  2. 

I  fvvear  never  to  forfake  her;  no,  though  I  were  fure  to 
make  all  men  my  enemies.  Her  1  defired;  her  I 
have  obtained;  our  humours  agree.  Perifh  all  thofc 
who  would 'feparaie  us!  Death  alone  mall  deprive  me 
of  her. 

T  SHOULD  efteem  myfelf  a  very  happy  man,  if  my 
JL  Speculations  couid  in  the  leaft  contribute  to  the  recti 
fying  the  conduit  of  my  readers  in  one  of  the  moft  im 
portant  affairs  of  life,  to  wit,  their  choice  in  marriage. 
This  ftate  is  the  foundation  of  community,  and  the  chief 
band  of  fociety  ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  be  too  fre 
quent  on  fubjeds  which  may  give  light  to  my  unmar 
ried  readers  in  a  particular  which  is  fo  cflential  to  their 
following  happinefs  or  mifery.  A  virtuous  difpofition, 
a  good  undemanding,  an  agreeable  perfon,  and  an  eafy 
fortune,  are  the  things  which  mould  be  chiefly  regarded 
on  this  occafion.  Bccaufe  my  prefent  view  is  to  direct 
VOL.  VII,  K  a  young 
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a  yound  lady,  who,  I  think,  is  now  in  doubt  whom  to 
take  of  many  lovers,  I  mail  talk  at  this  time  to  my  fe 
male  readers.  The  advantages,  as  I  was  going  to  fay,  of 
fenfe,  beauty,  and  riches,  are  what  are  certainly  the 
chief  motives  to  a  prudent  youit;g  woman  of  fortune,  for 
changing  her  condition  ;  but  as  fhe  is  to  have  her  eye 
upon  each  of  thefe,  fhe  is  to  afk  herfelf,  whether  the 
man  who  has  moft  of  thefe  recommendations  in  the 
lump  is  not  the  moft  defirable.  He  that  has  excellent 
talents,  with  a  moderate  eftate,  and  an  agreeable  perfon, 
is  preferable  to  him  who  is  only  rich,  if  it  were  only 
that  good  faculties  may  purchafe  riches,  but  riches  can 
not  purchafe  worthy  endowments.  I  do  not  mean  that 
wit,  and  a  capacity  to  entertain,  is  what  mould  be  high 
ly  valued,  except  it  is  founded  on  good-nature  and  hu 
manity.  There  are  many  ingenious  men,  whofe  abili 
ties  do  little  elfe  but  make  themfelves  and  thofe  about 
them  uneafy.  Such  are  thofe  who  are  far  gone  in  the 
pleafures  of  the  town,  who  cannot  fupport  life  without 
quick  fenfations  and  gay  reflections,  and  are  ftrangers  to 
tranquillity,  to  right  reafon,  and  a  calm  motion  of  fpi- 
rits,  without  tranfport  or  dejection.  Thefe  ingenious 
men,  of  all  men  living,  are  moft  to  be  avoided  by  her 
who  would  be  happy  in  a  huuSand.  They  are  imme 
diately  fated  with  poffeffion,  and  muft  neceffarily  fly  to 
new  acquifitions  of  beauty,  to  pafs  away  the  whiling 
moments  and  intervals  of  life ;  for  with  them,  every 
hour  is  heavy  that  is  not  joyful.  But  there  is  a  fort  of 
man  of  wit  and  fenfe,  that  can  reflect  upon  his  own 
make,  and  that  of  his  partner,  with  the  eyes  of  reafon 
and  honour,  and  who  believes  he  offends  againft  both 
thefe,  if  he  does  not  look  upon  the  woman,  who  chofe 
him  to  be  under  his  protection  in  ficknefs  and  health, 
with  the  utmoft  gratitude,  whether  from  that  moment  ftie 
is  mining  or  defective  in  perfon  or  mind  :  I  fay,  there 
are  thofe  who  think  themfelves  bound  to  fupply  with 
good-nature  the  failings  of  thofe  wLo  love  trim,  and 
who  always  think  thofe  the  objects  of  love  and  pity,, 
who  came  to  their  arms  the  objeds  of  joy  and  admira 
tion. 

Of  this  latter  fort  is   Lyfander,  a  man  of  wit,  learn 
ing,  fobriety,  and  good-nature,  of  birth  and  eftate  be- 
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low  no  woman  to  accept,  and  of  whom  it  might  be  faid, 
fhould  he  fucceed  in  his  prefent  wifhes,  his  miftrefs 
raifed  his  fortune,  but  not  that  fhe  made  it.  When  a 
woman  is  deliberating  with  herfelf  whom  (he  fhall 
choofe  of  many  near  each  other  in  other  pretenfions,  cer 
tainly  he  of  bed  underftanding  is  to  be  preferred.  Life 
hangs  heavily  in  the  repeated  converfation  of  one  who 
has  no  imagination  to  be  fired  at  the  feveral  occafions 
and  objects  which  come  before  him,  or  who  cannot  flrikc 
out  of  his  reflections  new  paths  of  pleafing  difcourfe. 
Honeft  Will  Thrum  and  his  wife,  though  not  married 
above  four  months,  have  fcarce  had  a  word  to  fay  to 
each  other  this  fix  weeks  ;  and  one  cannot  form  to 
one's  felf  a  fillier  picture  than  thefe  two  creatures,  In 
folemn  pomp  and  plenty  unable  to  enjoy  their  fortunes, 
and  at  a  full  ftop  among  a  crowd  of  fervants,  to  whofe 
tafte  of  life  they  are  beholden  for  the  little  fatisfa&ions 
by  which  they  can  be  underftood  to  be  fo  much  as  bare 
ly  in  being.  The  hours  of  the  day,  the  diftinftio'ns  of 
noon  and  night,  dinner  and  fupper,  are  the  greateft  no 
tices  they  are  capable  of.  This  is  perhaps  reprefenting 
the  life  of  a  very  modeft  woman,  joined  to  a  dull  fel 
low,  more  infipid  than  it  really  deferves ;  but  I  am  fure 
it  is  not  to  exalt  the  commerce  with  an  ingenious  com 
panion  too  highvto  fay  that  every  new  accident  or  ob- 
jeft,  which  comes  into  fuch  a  gentleman's  way,  gives 
his  wife  new  pleafures  and  fatisfadions.  The  approba 
tion  of  his  words  and  actions  is  a  continual  new  feaft  to 
her,  nor  can  fhe  enough  applaud  her -good  fortune,  in 
having  her  life  varied  every  hour,  her  mind  more  im 
proved,  and  her  heart  more  glad,  from  every  circum- 
ilance  which  they  meet  with.  He  will  lay  out  his  in 
vention  in  forming  new  pleafures  and  amufements,-and 
make  the  fortune  Ihe  had  brought  him  fubfervient  to  the 
honour  and  reputation  of  her  and  hers.  A  man  of  fenfe 
who  is  thus  obliged,  is  ever  contriving  the  happinefs  of 
her  who  did  him  fo  great  a  diilindlion  ;  while  the  fool 
is  ungrateful  without  vice,  and  never  returns  a  favour 
becai-fe  he  is  not  fenfible  of  it.  I  would  methinks, 
havfe  fo  much  to  fay  for  myfelf,  that  if  I  fell  into  the 
hands  of  him  who  treated  me  ill,  he  mould  be  fenfible 
when  he  did  fo,  His  confcience  Ihould  be  of  my  fide, 
K  z  whatever 
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Whatever  became  of  his  inclination.  I  do  not  know  but 
it  is  the  infipid  choice  which  has  been  made  by  thofe 
who  have  the  care  of  young  women,  that  the  marriage 
Hate  itfelf  has  heen  liable  to  fo  much  ridicule.  But  a 
well-chofen  love,  moved  by  paffion  on  both  fides,  and 
perfected  by  the  generofity  of  one  party,  muft  be  adorned 
with  fo  many  handfome  incidents  on  the  other  fide,  that 
every  particular  couple  would  be  an  example  in  many 
eircumftances  to  all  trie  reft  of  the  fpecies.  I  mall  end 
the  chat  upon  this  fubjeft  with  a  couple  of  letters,  one 
from  a  lover,  who  is  very  well  acquainted  with  the  way 
of  bargaining  on  thefe  occafions  ;  and  the  other  from 
his  rival,  who  has  a  left  eftate,  but  great  gallantry  of 
temper.  As  to  my  man  of  prudence,  he  makes  love,  as 
he  fays,  as  if  he  were  already  a  father,  and  laying  afide 
the  paffion,  comes  to  the  reafon  of  the  thing. 

*  MADAM, 

'  It  /f  Y  counfel  has  penrfed  the  inventory   of  y<5ur 

*  J.VJL  eftate,   and  confidered  what  eftate   you   have, 
'  which  it  feems,  is  only  yours,  and  to  the  male- heirs  of 
'  your  body ;  but,  in  default  of  fuch  iffue,  to  the  right 

.  *  heirs  of  your  uncle  Edward  for  ever.     Thus,  Madam, 

*  I  am  advifedyou  cannot  (the  remainder  not  being  in 

*  you)   deck  the  entail ;  by  which   means   my  eftate, 
'  which  is  fee  fimple,  will  come  by  the  fettlement  pro- 
«  pofed  to  your  children  begotten  by  me,  whether  they 

*  are  males  or  females :  but  my  children  begotten  upon 
•'  you    will  not   inherit   your  lands,  except  I    beget  a 

*  ion.     Now,  Madam,  fmce  things   are  fo,  you  are  a 
(  woman  of  that  prudence,  and    underftand   the  world 

*  fo  well,  as  not  to  expeft  I  fhould  give  you  more  than 
•*  you  can  give  me. 

*  I  am,  Madam, 

•*  (with  great  refpeft) 

'  Your  inoft  obedient  fervant, 

«  T.  W.' 


7he 
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The  other  lover's  eftate  is  lefs  than  this  gentleman's, 
but  he  exprefled  himfelf  as  follows : 

*  MADAM, 

*  T  HAVE  given  in  my  eftate  to  your  counfel,  and  de- 

*  JL  6  red  my  ov/n  lavvyer  to  inlifl  upon  no  terms  which 
'  your  friends  can  propofe  for  your  certain  eafe  and  ad- 
'  vantage ;  for  indeed  I  have  no  notion  of  making  diffi- 
'  culties  of  prefen ting  you  with  what  cannot  make  ma 
'  happy  without  you. 

'  I  am,  Madam, 

*  Your  mod  devoted  humble  fervant, 

<  B.  T.* 

You  muft  know  the  relations  have  met  upon  this,  and' 
the  girl  being  mightily  taken  with  the  latter  epiftle,  me 
is  laughed  at,  and  uncle  Edward  is  to  be  dealt  with  to 
make  her  a  fui table  match  to  the  worthy  gentleman  wha 
has  told  her  he  does  not  care  a  farthing  for  her.  All  I 
hope  for  ibj  that  the  fair  lady  will  make  ufe  of  the  firfl 
light  night  to  mow  B.  T.  me  underltands  a  marriage  is 
Rot  to  be  confidered  as  a  common  bargain.  T  % 

*  The  editorial  mark  of  S  T  E  E  t  E  .' 

V*  At  Drury-Lane,  on  Tuefday,  0^,28,  1712,  <(  AUREN'O- 
ZEBE,  or  THE  GREAT  MOGUL."  The  Emperor,  by  Mr. 
Keene;  Aurengzebe,  by  Mr.  Powell;  Morat,  by  Mr.Booth;  Ari- 
mant,  by  Mr.  Bo  man ;  Nourmahal,  by  Mrs.  Knight  ;  Indam?ra, 
by  Mrs.  Rogers;  Mekiiuda,  by  Mrs.  Cox.  SPRCT.  in  folio. 

Ibidem.  Wedaefday,  Oft.  29, 17  it,  "THE  LIBERTINE  DE 
STROYED."  Don  John,  Mr.  Mills;  Don  Francifco,  by  Mr. 
Keene;  Don  Antenio,  by  Mr.  Thormond ;  Don  Lopez,  by  Mr. 
Bickerftaff;  Jacomo,  by  Mr.  Johnfon  ;  Maria,  by  Mrs.  Porter.  And 
to-morrow,  being  Thurfday,  will  be  prefented  a  Comedy  called  . 
••  SHE  WOULD  IF  SHE  COULD."  Ibidem. 


I 
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Ntmc  augur  Apolloy    . 

Lyciee  fortes,  mine  &  'Jove  -mijjiis  ab  ipfo 
Interpres  diwim  fcrt  horrida  jujja  per  auras. 
Scilicet  is  fuperis  labor- Virg.  JEn.  iv.  376. 

Now  Lycian  lots,  and  now  trie  Delian  god  ; 
Now  Hermes  is  employed  from  Jove's  abode, 
To  warn  him  hence  ;  as  if  the  peaceful  ftate 
Of  heavenly  powers  were  touch'd  with  human  fate!  - 

DRYDEN. 

I  AM  always  highly  delighted  with  the  difcovery  of 
any  riiing  genius  among  my  countrymen.  For  this 
rcafon  1  have  read  over,  with  great  pleafure,  the  late  mif- 
tcllanypublimedby  Mr.  Pope,  in  which  there  are  many 
excellent  compofitions  of  that  ingenious  gentleman.  I 
have  had  a  pleafure  of  the  fame  kind  in  perufing  a  poeni 
that  is  juft  publifhed  On  the  Profpett  of  Peace* ',  and 
which,  I  hope,  will  meet  with  fuch  a  reward  from  its 
patrons,  as  fo  noble  a  performance  deferves.  I  was  par 
ticularly  well  pleafed  to  find  that  the  author  had  not 
amufed  himfelf  with  fables  out  of  the  pagan  theology, 
and  that  when  he  hints  at  any  thing  of  this  nature,  he 
alludes  to  it  only  as  to  a  fable. 

Many  of  our  modern  authors,  whofe  learning  very  of 
ten  extends  no  farther  .than  OVID'S  Met  amor phofes,  do 
not  know  how  to  celebrate  a  great  man,  without  mixing 
a  parcel  of  fchool-boy  tales  with  the  recital  of  his  ac 
tions.  If  you  read  a  poem  on  a  fine  woman,  among  the 
authors  of  this  clafs,  you  (hall  fee  that  it  turns  more  upon 
Venus  or  Helen,  than  on  the  party  concerned.  I  have 
known  a  copy  of  verfes  on  a  great  hero  highly  com 
mended  ;  but  upon  afking  to  hear  fome  of  the  beautiful 
paffages,  the  admirer  of  it  has  repeated  to  me  a  fpeecli  of 

*  By  Mr. Thomas  Tickell.    See  SrEcr.  N°  620. 

.Apollo, 
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Apollo,  or  a  defcription  of  Polypheme.  At  other  times, 
when  I  have  fcarched  for  the  actions  of  a  great  man, 
who  eave  a  fubjecl  to  the  writer,  I  have  beea  entertained 
with  the  exploits  of  a  river  god,  or  have  been  forced  to 
attend  a  fury  in  her  mifchievous  progrefs,  from  one  end 
of  the  poem  to  the  other.  When  we  are  at  fchool  it  is 
neceffary  for  us  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fyftem  of  pa 
gan  theology,  and  we  maybe  allowed  to  enliven  a  theme, 
point  an  epigram  with  an  heathen  gqdj  but  when  we 
would  write  a  manly  panegyric,  that  mould  carry  in  it 
all  the  colours  of  truth,  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous 
than  to  have  recourfe  to  our  Jupiters  and  Junos. 

No  thought  is  beautiful  which  is  not  juft,  and  no 
thought  can  be  juft  which  is  not  founded  in  truth,  or  at 
Jeaft  in  that  which  pafles  for  fuch. 

In  mock  heroick  poems,  the  ufe  of  the  heathen  my- 
.thology  is  not  only  excufable,  but  graceful,  becaufe  it  is 
the  defign  of  fuch  compoiitions  to  divert,  by  adapting 
the  fabulous  machines  of  the  ancients  to  low  fubjecls, 
and  at  the  fame  time  by  ridiculing  fuch  kinds  of  ma 
chinery  in  modern  writers.  If  any  are  of  opinion.,  that 
•there  is  a  neceflity  of  admitting  thefe  claffical  legends 
into  our  ferious  compofitions,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
more  poetical  turn ;  I  would  recommend  to  their  con- 
fideration  the  paftorals  of  Mr.  Philips.  One  would 
have  thought  ic  impofiible  for  this  kind  of  poetry  to^ 
have  fublifted  without  fawns  and  fatyrt-1,  wood-nymphs 
and  water-nymphs,  with  all  the  tribe  of  rural  deities. 
But  we  fee  he  has  given  a  new  life,  and  a  more  natu 
ral  beauty  to  this  way  of  writing,  by  fubftituting  in  the 
place  of  thefe  antiquated  fables,  the  fuperftitious  my 
thology  which  prevails  among  the  ftiepherds  of  our 
.own  country. 

Virgil  and  Homer  might  compliment  their  heroes, 
by  interweaving  the  actions  of  Deities  with  their  at- 
chievements  ;  but  for  a  Chriftian  author  to  write  in  the 
pagan  creed,  to  make  prince  Eugene  a  favourite  of 
Mars,  or  to  carry  on  a  correspondence  between  Bellona 
and  the  Marlhal  de  \  illars,  would  be  downright  pueri 
lity,  and  unpardonable  in  a*-  poet  that  is  paft  fixteen.  It- 
is  want  of  fuHicient  elevation  in  a  genius  to  defcrihe 
realities,  and  p!ace  them  in  a  finning  light,  that  makes 
K  4  him 
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him  have  recourfe  to  fuch  trifling  antiquated  fables;  as 
a  man  may  write  a  fine  defcription  of  Bacchus  or  Apollo* 
that  does  not  know  how  to  draw  the  character  of  any 
cf  his  contemporaries. 

In  order  therefore  to  put  a  flop  to  this  abfurd  prac 
tice,  I  mall  publifh  the  following  edift,  by  virtue  of 
that  Speclatorial  authority  with  which  I  ftand  inverted. 

'  XT  7HEREAS  the  time  of  a  general  peace  is,  in  all 

*  VV     appearance,  drawing  near,  being  informed  that 

*  there  are  feveral  ingenious  perfons  who  intend  to  mew 

*  their  talents  on  fo  happy  an  occaiion,  and  being  wil« 

*  ling,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  prevent  that  effufion  of 
'  nonfenfe,  which  we  have  good  caufe  to  apprehend;  I 

*  do  hereby  ftriclly  require  every  perfon,  who  Ihall  write 

*  on  this  fubjecl,  to  remember  that  he  is  a   Chriftian, 
4  and  not  to  facrifice  hiscatechifm  to  his  poetry.     In  or- 

*  der  to  it,  I  do  expeft  of  him  in  the  firft  place  to  make 

*  his  own  poem,   without  depending  upon  Phccbzis  for 
4  any  part  of  it,  or  calling  out  for  aid  upon  any  one  of 

*  the  Mufes  by  name.     I  do  likewife  positively  forbid 

*  the  fending  of  Mercury  with  any  particular  meffage  or 

*  difpatch  relating  to  the  peace,  and  mall  by  no  means 
'  fufTer  Minerva  to  take  upon  her  the  ihape  of  any  pleni- 

*  potentiary  concerned  in  this  great  work.    I  do  further 

*  declare,  that  I  fhall  not  allow  the  deftinies  to  have  had 

*  ahandin  the  deaths  of  the  feveral  thoufands  who  have 
'  been  flain  in  the  late  war,  being  of  opinion,   that  all 

*  fuch  deaths   may  be  very  well  accounted  for  by  the 

*  Chriftian  fyflem  of  powder  and  ball.     I  do  therefore 
'  ftridtly  forbid  ikz^Fates  to  cut  the  thread  of  man's  life 
4  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  unlefs  it  be  for  the  fake 
'  of  the  rhyme.     And  whereas  I  have  good  reafon  to 

*  fear,  that  Neptune  will  have  a  great  deal  of  bufmefs  on 

*  his  hands,  in  feveral  poems  which  we   may  now  fup- 

*  pofe  are  upon  the  anvil,  I  do  alfo  prohibit  his  appear- 
4  ance,  unlefs  it  be  done  in  metaphor,  fimile,  or  any  ve- 

*  ry  fhort  ajlufion,  and  that  even  here  he  be  not  permit- 

*  ted  to  enter  but  with  great  caution  and  circumfpedion. 

*  I  defire  that  the  fame   rule   may  be  extended   to    his 

*  whole  fraternity  of  heathen  gods,  it  being  my  defign 
1  to  condemn  every  poem  to  the  flames  in  which 
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ter  thunders,  or  exereifes  any  other  aft  of  authority 
which  does  not  belong  to  him  :  in  fhort,  I  expect, 
that  no  pagan  agent  (hall  be  introduced,  or  any  faft 
related,  which 'a  man  cannot  give  credit  to  with  a  good 
confciehce.  Provided  always  that  nothing  herein 
contained  (hall  extend,  or  be  conftrued  to  extend,  to 
feveral  of  the  female  poets  in  this  nation,  who  (hall  be 
ftill  left  in  full  pofTeflion  of  their  gods  and  goddeiTes, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  this  Paper  had  never  been 
written. 

*  By  ADD i SON,  dated  it  feems  from  his  Office. 
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Nos  popnlo  damus  ———*  Sen, 

As  the  world  leads,  we  follow. 

WHEN  I  firft  of  all  took  it  into  my  head  to  write  j 
dreams  and  vifions,  I  determined  to  print   no 
thing  of  that  nature,  which  was  not  of  my  own  inven 
tion.     But  feveral  laborious  dreamers  have  of  late  com-  - 
municated  to  me  works  of  this  nature,  which,  for  their 
reputations  and  my  own,  I  have  hitherto  fuppreffed. 
Had  I  printed  every  one  that  came  to  my  hands,  my  book 
of  Speculations  would  have  been  little  elfe  but  a  book  of:." 
vifions.     Some  of  my  correfpondents  have  indeed  been  : 
fo  very  modeft,  as  to  offer  at  an  excufe  for  their  not  b?~ 
ing  in  a  capacity  to   dream  better.     I  have  by  me,  for .  • 
example,    the  dream  of  a  young  gentleman  not  paft  fif 
teen.     I  have  likevvife  by  me  the  dream  of  a  perfon  of  " 
quality,    and    another  called   the    lady's   dream.      In-, 
thefe,  and  other  pieces  of  the  fame  nature,  it  is   fup-  - 
pofed  the  ufual   allowances   will  be  made  to  the   age, 
condition,  and  fex  of  the  dreamer.     Togrevent  this  in 
undation  of  dreams,  which  daily  flows  in.  upon  me,  I  r 
lhall  apply  to  all  dreamers  of  dreams,  the  advice  which  - 
has  couched,  after  his  manner,  in  a  verv  £m- 
K..S.  pie.- 
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pie  and  concife  precept.  "  Never  tell  thy  dream," 
•fays  that  philofopher,  "  for  though  thou  thyfelf  mayeft 
"  take  a  pleafure  in  telling  thy  dream,  another  will  take 
"  no  pleafure  in  hearing  it."  After  this  ftiort  preface,. 
I  muft  dojuftice  to  two  or  three  vifions  which  I  have 
lately  publiilied,  and  which  I  have  owned  to  have  been 
written  by  other  hands.  I  (hall  add  a  dream  to  thefe, 
which  comes  to  me  from  Scotland,  by  one  who  declares 
himfelf  of  that  country,  and  for  all  I  know  may  be  fe- 
cond-fighted.  There  is,  indeed,  fomething  in  it  of  the 
fpirit  of  John  Bunyan ;  but  at  the  fame  time  a  certain 
fublime,' which  that  author  was  never  mafter  of.  I 
(hall  publifh  it,  becaufe  I  queftion  not  but  it  will  fall 
in  with  the  tafte  of  all  my  popular  readers,  and  amtife 
the  imaginations  of  thofe  who  are  more  profound ;  de 
claring,  at  the  fame  time,  that  this  is  the  laft  dream 
which  I  intend  to  pablifti  this  feafon. 

•SIR, 

'  T  WAS  laft  Sunday  in  the  evening  led  into-  a  ferious 
'  A  reflection  on  the  reafonablenefs  of  virtue,  and  great 
'  folly  of  vice,  from  an  excellent  fermon  I  had  heard 
'  that  afternoon  in  my  parifh  church,  Among  other  ob- 
'fervations,  the  preacher  fhewed  us  that  the  temptations 
'  which  the  tempter  propofed,  were  all  on  a  fuppofition, 
'  that  we  are  either  madmen  or  fools,  or  with  an  inten- 
'  tion  to  render  us  fuch  j  that  in  no  other  affair  we  would 
'  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  thus  impofed  upon,  in  a  cafe  fo 

*  plainly  and  clearly  againft   our  vifible  intereft.     His 

*  illuftrations  and  arguments  carried  fo  much  perfuafion 
'  and  conviclion  with  them,  that  they  remained  a  conli- 

*  derable  while  frefh,  and  working  in  my  memory  ;  and 
'  until  at  laft  the  mind,  fatigued  with  thought,  gave  way 
'  to  the  forcible  opprefiions  of  {lumber  and  fleep,  whiift 
'  fancy,  unwilling  yet  to  drop  the  fubjecl,  prefented  me 
'  with  the  following  vifion. 

''Methought  I  was  juft  awoke  out  of  a  fleep,  that  I 
'  could  never,  remember  the  beginning  of;  the  place 
'  where  I  found  myfelf  to  be,  was  a  wide  and  fpacious 
'  plain,  full  of  people  that  wandered  up  and  down 

*  through  feveral  beaten  paths,  whereof  fome  few  were 

<  ftraigbi 
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'  ftraight  and  in  direct  lines,  but  moft  of  them  winding 
'  and  turning. like  a  labyrinth;  but  yet  it  appeared  to 
'  me  afterwards,  that  thefe  laft  all  met  in  one  iffue,  fo 

*  that  many  that  feemed  to  fteer  quite  contrary  courfes, 
'  did  at  length  meet  and  face  one  another,  to  the  no  lit- 
'  tie  amazement  of  many  of  them. 

*  In  the  midft  of  the  plain  there  was  a  great  fountain  : 
«  they  called  it  the  fpring  of  Se/f-LovE  ;  out  of  it  iffued 
'  two  rivulets  to  the  eaftward  and  weftward  :  the  name 

*  of  the  firft  was  Heaven/y-WisDou,  its  water  was  won- 
•'  derfully  clear,  but  of  a  yet  more  wonderful  effect;  the 
'  other's    name  was    Worldly- WISDOM,    its  water   was 
'  thick,  and  yet  far  from  being  dormant  or  ftagnating, 
'  for  it  was  in  a  continual  violent  agitation  ;  which  kept 

*  the  travellers,  whom  I  mall  mention  by  and  by,  from 

*  being  fenfible  of  the  foulnefs  and  thicknefs  of  the  wa~ 
'  ter ;  which  had  this  effect,   that  it  intoxicated  thofe 

*  who  drunk   it,  and  made  them   miftake  every  object 
'  that  lay  before  them.     Both  rivulets  were  parted  near 
'  their  fprings  into  fo  many  others,  as  there  were  ftraight 
'  and  crooked  paths,  which  attended  all  along  to  their  re- 

*  fpcctive  iiTues, 

*  I  obferved  from   the  feveral  paths  many  now  and 
'  then  diverting,  to  refrem  and  otherwife  qualify  them- 
'  fclves  for  their  journey,  to  the  refpectiye  rivulets  that 
'  ran  near  them ;  they  contracted  a  very  obfervable  cou 
rage  and  fteadiriefsin  what  they  were  about,  by  drink- 

.  *  ing  thefe  waters.  At  the  end  of  the  perfpective  of 
'  every  ftraight  path,  all  which  did  end  in  oneiiTue  and 
'  point," appeared  a  HIGH  PILLAR,  all  of  diamond,  caft- 
'  ing  rays  as  bright  as  thofe  of  the  fun  into  the  paths; 
/  which  rays  had  alfo  certain  iympathizing  and  alluring 
,'  virtues  in  them,  fo  that  whofoever  had  made  fome 

*  coniiderable  progrefs  in  his  journey  onwards  towards 
'  the  pillar,  by  the  repeated  impreffion  of  thefe  rays  upon 
'  him,   was   wrought  into  an    habitual  inclination  and 
'  crmvcrfion  o£  his  fight  towards  it,  fo  that  it  grew  at 

. '  i.iit  in  a  manner  natural  to  him  to  look  and  gaze  upon 
'  it,  whereby  he  was  kept  fteady  in  the  ftraight  paths, 

*  which  alone  led  to  that  radiant  body,  the  beholding  of 
'  which  was  now  grown  a  gratification  to  his  nature. 

K  6  'At 
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'  At  theiflue  of  the  crooked  paths  there  was  a  great 

*  BLACK  TOWER,  out  of  the  center  of  which  dreamed  a 

*  long  fucceflion  of  flames,  which  did  rife  even  above  the 

*  clouds  ;  it  gave  a  very  great  light  to  the  whole  plain, 
•*  which  did  fometimes  outfhine  the  light,  and  opprefled 
«  the  beams  of  the  Adamantine  PILLAR;  though  by  the 
•*  obfervation  I  made  afterwards,  it  appeared  that  it  was 

*  net  for  any  diminution  of  light,  but  that  this  lay  in  the 

*  travellers,  who  would  fometimes  ftcp  out  of  ftraight 

*  paths,  where  they  loft  the  full  profpecl:  of  the  Radiant 

*  PILLAR,  and  faw  it  but  fide- ways :  but  the  great  light 
•*  from  the  Black  TOWER,  which  was  fomewhat  particu- 

*  larlyfcorchingtothem,  would  generally  light  and  haf- 

*  ten  them  to  their  proper  climate  again. 

'  Round  about  the  Black  TOWER,  there  were,  me- 

*  thoughts,  many  thoufandsof  huge  mifhapen  ugly  mon- 
«  fters  ;  thefe  had  great  nets,  which  they  were  perpetu- 

*  ally  plying,  and  cafting  towards   the  crooked  paths, 

*  and  they  would  now  and  then  catch  up  thofe  that  were 
•*  neareft    to   them :  thefe  they   took  up  ftraight,  and 

*  whirled  over  the  walls  into  the  Flaming  TOWER,  and 

*  they  were  no  more  feen  nor  heard  of. 

«  They  would  fometimes  caft  their  nets  towards  the 

*  right  paths  to  catch  the  ftragglers,  whofe  eyes   for 

*  want  of  drinking  at  the  brook  that  ran  by  them,  grew 

*  dim,  whereby  they  loft  their  way  :  thefe  would  fome- 

*  times  very  narrowly  mifs  being  catched  away,  but  I 

*  could  not  hear  whether  any  of  thefe  had  ever  been  fo  un- 
•*  fortunate,    that  had  been  before  very  hearty  in  the 

*  ftraight  paths. 

'  I  confidered  all  thefe  ftrange  fights  with  great  at- 

*  tention,  until  at  laft  I  was  interrupted  by  a  duller  of 

*  the  travellers  in  the  crooked  paths,  who  came  up  to  me, 

*  bid  me  go  along  with  them,  and  prefently  fell  to  fine- 

*  ing  and  dancing;  they  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  lo 

*  carried  me  away  along  with  them.     After  I  had  fol- 

*  lowed  them  a  confiderable  while,   I  perceived  I  had 

*  loft  the  Black  TOWER  of  light,  at  which  I  greatly  won- 
'  dered  ;  but  as  I  looked  and  gazed  round  about  me,  and 

*  faw  nothing,  I  begun  to  fancy  my  firft  vifion  had  been 

*  but  a  dream,  and  there  was  no  fuch  thing  in  reality : 

*  but 
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but  then  I  confidered  that  if  I  could  fancy  to  fee  what 
was  not,  I  might  as  well  have  an  illufion  wrought  on 
me  at  prefent,  and  not  fee  what  was  really  before  me. 
I  was  very  much  confirmed  in  this  thought,  by  the  ef 
fect  I  then  juft  obferved  the  water  of  Worldly- WIS 
DOM  had  upon  me;  for  as  I  had  drunk  a  little  of  it 
again,  I  felt  a  very  fenfible  efrecl:  in  my  head ;  me- 
thought  it  diftracled  and  difordered  all  there ;  this 
made  me  flop  of  a  fudden,  fufpecting  fome  charm  or 
inchantment.  As  I  was  cafting  about  within  myfelf 
what  I  mould  do,  and  whom  to  apply  to  in  this  cafe,. 
I  fpied  at  fome  diftance  off  me  a  man  beckoning,  and 
making  figns  to  me  to  come  over  to  him.  I  cried  to 
him,  I  did  not  facnv  tfa  way.  He  then  called  to  me 
audibly,  to  ftep  at  leaft  out  of  the  path  I  was  in ;  for 
if  I  ftaid  there  any  longer,  I  was  in  danger  tO'be  catched 
in  a  great  net  that  was  juft  hanging  over  me,  and  ready 
to  catch  me  up;  that  he  wondered  I  was  fo  blind,  or 
fo  diftracled,  as  not  to  fee  fo  imminent  and  vifible  a 
danger,  affuring  me,  that  as  foon  as  I  was  out  of  that 
way,  he  would  come  to  me  to  lead  me  into  a  more  fe- 
cure  path.  This  I  did,  and  he  brought  me  his  palm 
full  of  the  water  of  Heaventy-WisDou,  which  was  of 
very  great  ufe  to  me,  for  my  eyes  were  ftraight  cleared, 
and  I  faw  the  great  Black  TOWER  juft  before  me ;  but 
the  great  net  which  I  fpied  fo  near  me,  caft  me  in 
fuch  a  terror,  that  I  ran  back  as  far  as  I  could  in  one 
breath,  without  looking  behind  me.  Then  my  bene- 
factor  thus  befpoke  me.  You  have  made  the  wonder- 
fulleft  eftape  in  the  world,  the  water  you  ufed  to  drink 
is  of  a  bewitching  nature,  you  would  elfe  have  been, 
mightily  mocked  at  the  deformities  and  meannefs  of 
the  place;  for  befide  the  fet  of  blind  fools  in  whofe 
company  you  was,  you  msy  now  behold  many  others 
who  are  only  bewitched  after  another  no  lefs  danger 
ous  manner.  Look  a  little  that  way,  there  goes  a 
crowd  of  paffcngers ;  they  have  indeed  fo  good  a  head 'as 
not  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  blinded  by  this  bewitch 
ing  water;  the  Black  TOWER  is  not  vaniihed  out  of 
their  fight,  they  fee  it  whenever  they  look  up  to  it; 
but  fee  how  they  go  iide  ways,  and  with  their  eyes 
downwards,  as  if  they  were  mad,  that  they  may  thus 
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*  rum.  into  the  net,,  without  being  beforehand  troubled 
'  at  the  thought  of  fo  miferable  a  deftruction.     Their 
'  wills  are  fo  perverfe,  and  their  hearts  fo  fond  of  the  plea- 
'  fures  of  the  place,  that  rather  than  forego  them  ihey 

*  will  run  all  hazards,  and  venture  upon  all  the  miferies 
'  and  woes  before  them. 

'  See  there  that  other  company  :  though  they  fhould 
f  drink  none  of  the  bewitching  water,  yet  they  take  a 
'  courfe  bewitching  and  deluding;  fee  how  they  choofe 
'  the  crookedeft  paths,  whereby  they  have  often  the 
'  Black  TOWER  behind  them,  and  fometimes  fee  the  Ra- 
'  diant  COLUMN  fide-ways,  which  gives1  them  fome  weak 

*  glimpfe  of  it.     Thefe  fools  content   themfelves   with 
'  that,  not  knowing  whether  any  other  have  any  more 
'  of  its  influence  and  light  than  themfelves:  this  road  is 
'  called  that  of  SUPERSTITION  or  Human  INVENTION  ; 
'  they  grofly  overlook  that  which  the  rules  arid  laws  of 
'  the  place  prefcrlbe  to  them,  and  contrive  'fome  other 

*  fcheme  and  fet  of  directions  and  prefcriptions  for  them- 
'  felves,  which   they  hope  will  ferve  their  turn.     He 
'  fhewed  me  many  other  kinds  of  fools,  which  put  me 
'  quite  out  of  humour  'with  the  place.  •   At  lad  he  car- 
'  ried  me  to  the  right  paths,  where^i  found  true  and  frf- 
'  lid  pleafure,  which  entertained  me  all  the  way,  until 
'  we  came  in  clofer  fight  of  the  PILLAR,  where  the  fa- 
'  tisfaftion  increafed  to  that  :meafure  that  my  faculties 
'  were  not  able  to  contain  it ;  in  the  ftraining  of  them,  I 

"'  was  violently  waked,  not  a  little  grieved  at  the  va- 

*  niihing  of  fo  pleafing  a  dream. 

«  Glafgow,  Sept.  29*.' 

*  This  Paper,  which  has  no  fignature  in. the  STECT.  InfAlo,  or  in 
either  of  the  editions  of  1712,)  has  been  afcribed  to  Pioietlor  Simpfon, 
of  Glafgow.  It  feems  to  reft  on  better  authority,  that  it  was  the  joint 
compofidon  of  Mr.  Dunlop,  then  Greek.  Pro  feffoi'  of. that  Univeriity, 
and  a  Mr.  Montgomery,  a  gentleman  in  the  mercantile  line*of.an  ami 
able  charadler,  an  enterpriz'ing  fpirit,  and  great  abilities,  He  traded 
to  Sweden,  and  his  bufinefs  carrying  him  tliere,  it  is  faid  that  inconfe- 
quence  dffomething  between  him  and  Queen  Chriftina,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  that  kingdom  abruptly.  This  event  was  fuppofed  to  have  at- 
fedted  his  intellects,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley  is  reprcfente4  iu  theie  Papers  to  have  been  injured  by  his  paiTion  for 
a  beantifui  widow.  P.  A. 

Saturday, 
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'O  £' 


That  love  alone,  which  virtue's  laws  control, 
Deferves  reception  in  the  human  foul. 

IT  is  my  cuftom  to  take  frequent  opportunities  of  in 
quiring  from  time  to  time  what  fuccefs  my  Specu 
lations  meet  with  in  the  town.  I  am  glad  to  find  in  par 
ticular,  that  my  difcourfes  on  marriage  have  been  well 
received.  A  friend  of  mine  gives  me  to  underftand, 
from  Doctors-Commons,  .that  more  licences  have  been 
taken  out  there  of  late  than  ufual.  I  am  likcvvife  in 
formed  of  feveral  pretty  fellows,  who  have  refolved  to 
commence  heads  of  families  by  the  firft  favourable  op 
portunity.  One  of  them  writes  me  word,  that  he  is 
ready  to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  provided  I 
will  give'it  him  under  my  hand  (as  I  now  do)  that  a  man 
may  fhew  his  face  in  good  company  after  he  is  married, 
and  that  he  need  not  be  afhamed  to  treat  a  woman  with 
kindnefs,  who  puts  herfelf  into  his  power  for  life. 

1  have  other  letters  on  this  fubjeft,  which  fay  that  I 
am  attempting  to  make  a  revolution  in  the  world  of  gal 
lantry,  and  that  the  confequence  of  it  will  be,  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  fprightlieft  wit  and  fatire  of  the  laft 
agewilfbe  loit  ;  that  a  bafhful  fellow,  upon  changing 
his  condition,  will  be  no  longer  puzzled  how  to  Hand 
the  raillery  of  his  facetious  companions  ;  that  he  need 
not  own  he  married  only  to  plunder  an  heirefs  of  her 
fortune,  nor  pretend  that  he  ufes  her  ill,  to  avoid  the  ri- 
'diculons  name  of  a  fond  hulband. 

••  Indeed,  if  I  may  fpeak  my  opinion  of  great  part  of 
the  writings  which  once  prevailed  among  us  under  the 
notion  of  humour,  they  are  fuch  as  would  tempt  one  to 
think  there  had  been  an  affociation  among  the  wits  of 
thofe  times  to  rally  legitimacy  out  of  our  ifland.  A 
3  Hate 
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ftate  of  wedlock  was  the  common  mark  of  all  the  adven 
tures  in  a  farce  and  comedy,  as  well  as  the  effayers  in 
lampoon  and  fatire,  to  fhoot  at,  and  nothing  was  a  more 
Handing  jefl  in  all  clubs  of  faihionable  mirth  and  gay 
converfation.  It  was  determined  among  thofe  airy  cri-_ 
tics,  that  the  appellation  of  a  fober  man  mould  fignify  a 
Jpiritlefs  fellow.  And  I  am  apt  to  think  it  was  about  the 
fame  time,  that  good-nature,  a  word  fo  peculiarly  elegant 
in  out-language,  that  fome  have  affirmed  it  cannot  well 
be  exprefled  in  any  other,  came  firft  to  be  rendered  fufpi- 
cious,  and  in  danger  of  being  transferred  from  its  origi 
nal  fcnfe  to  fo  diftant  an  idea  as  that  offo/fy. 

I  mult  confefs  it  has  been  my  ambition,  in  the  courfe 
of  my  writings,  to  reftore,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  the 
proper  ideas  of  things.  And  as  I  have  attempted  this 
already  on  the  fubjecl  of  marriage  in  feveral  Papers,.! 
fhall  here  add  fome  farther  obfervatiohs  which  occur  to 
me  on  the  fame  head.  ,\  •• 

Nothing  feems  to  be  thought,  by  our  fine  gentlemen, 
fo  indifpenfible  an  ornament  in  faihionable  life,  as  love. 
"A  knight-errant,"  fays  Don  Quixote,  "  without  a  • 
"  miftrefs,  is  like  a  tree  without  leaves,"  and  a  man  of 
mode  among  us,  who  has  not  fome  fair  one  to  figh  for, . 
might  as  well  pretend  to  appear  drefled,  without  his  pe 
riwig.  We  have  lovers  in  profe  innumerable.  All  our 
pretenders  to  rhime  are  profelfed  inamoratos  ;  and  there 
is  fcarce  a  poet,  good  or  bad,  to  be  heard  of,  who 
has  not  fome  real  or  fuppofed  Sacchaiifla  to  improve  his 
vein. 

If  love  be  any  refinement,  conjugal  LOVE  mud  be 
certainly  fo  in  a  much  higher  degree.  There  is  no 
comparifon  between  the  frivolous  affectation  of  attract 
ing  the  eyes  of  women  with  whom  you  are  only  capti 
vated  by  way  of  amufement,  and  of  whom  perhaps  you 
know  nothing  more  than  their  features,  and  a  regular  and 
uniform  endeavour  to  make  yourfelf  valuable,  both  as  a 
friend  and  lover,  to  one  whom  you  have  chofen  to  be 
the  companion  of  your  life.  The  firft  is  the  fpring  of  a 
thoufand  fopperies,  filly  artifices,  fallhoods,  and  perhaps 
barbarities  ;  or  at  beil  rifes  no  higher  than  to  a  kind  of 
dancing-fchool  breeding,  to  give  the  perfon  a  more  fpark- 
ling  air  The  latter  is  the  parent  of  fubltantial  vir- 
2  tues 
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tues  "and  agreeable  qualities,  and  cultivates  the  mind 
while  it  improves  the  behaviour.  The  paffion  of  love 
to  a  miftrefs,  even  where  it  is  moft  fincere,  refembles  too 
much  the  flame  of  a  fever  ;  that  to  a  wife  is  like  the  vi 
tal  heat* 

I  have  often  thought,  if  the  letters  written  by  men  of 
good-nature  to  their  wives,  were  to  be  compared  with 
thofe  written  by  men  of  gallantry  to  their  miftreflfes,  the 
former,  notwithftanding  any  inequality  of  ftile,  would 
appear  to  have  the  advantage.     Friendmip,  tendernefe, 
and  conftancy,  dreft  in  a  fimpliclty  of  expreffion,  recom 
mend  themielves  by  a  more  native  elegance,  than  paffion- 
ate  raptures,  extravagant  encomiums,  and  flavim  adora 
tion.     If  we  were  admitted  to  fearch  the  cabinet  of  the 
beautiful  NarciiTa,  among  heaps  of  epiftles  from  feveral 
admirers,  which   are  there  preferved   with   equal   care, 
liovv  few  mould  we  find  but  would  make  any  onejficlc  in 
the  reading,  except  her  who  is  flattered  by  them  ?  But 
in  how  different  a  ftile  muft  the  wife  Benevolus*,  who 
converfes  with  that  good  fenfe  and  good  humour  among 
all  his  friends,  write  to  a  wife  who  is  the  worthy  object 
of  his  utmoft  affection  ?v  Benevolus,  both  in  public  and 
private,  and  all  occafions  of  life,  appears  to  have  every 
good  quality  and  definable  ornament.     Abroad  he  is  re-? 
verenced   and  eftemed  i    at  home  beloved  and  happy. 
The  fatisfaftion  he  enjoys  there,  fettles  into  an  habitual 
complacency,  which  fhines  in  his  countenance,  enlivens 
his  wit,  and  feafons  his  converfation.    Even  thofe  of  His 
acquaintance,  who  have  never  feen  him  in  his  retirement, 
are  iharers  in  the  happinefs  of  it;  and  it  is  very  much 
owing  to  his  being  the  beft  and  beft  beloved  of  hufbands, 
that  he  is  the  moft  ftedfaft  of  friends,  and  the  moft  agree 
able  of  companions. 

There  is  a  fenfible  pleafure  in  contemplating  fuch 
beautiful  inftaisces  of  domeftic  life.  The  happinefs  of 
the  conjugal  Hate  appears  heightened  to  the  higheft  de-  , 
gree  it  is  capable  of,  when  we  fee  two  perfons  of  accom- 
plifhed  minds,  not  only  united  in  the  fame  intercfts  and 
afFeclions,  but  in  their  tafte  of  the  fame  improvements, 

*  Mr.  John  Hughes  probably  meant  here  to  pay  a  compliment  to 
:s  fnead  ST  E  E  L  E,  who  uncertainly  cue  of  the  beft  of  hulbands. 

pleafures, 
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pleafures,  and  diyerfipns.  Pliny,  one  of -the  fined  gen 
tlemen,  and  politefl  writers  of  the  age  in  \vhio:b  he 
lived,  has  left  us- in  his  letter  to  Hifpulla,  his  wife's 
aunt,  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  family  pieces  of  this 
kind  I  have  ever  met  with.  I  fhall  end  this  difcourfc 
with  a  translation  of  it ;  and  I  believe  the  reader  will  be 
of  my  opinion,  that  Conjugal  LOVE  is  drawn  in  it  with 
a  delicacy  which  makes  it  appear  to  be,  as  I  have  repre- 
fented  it,  an  ornament  as  wellas  a  virtue. 

*  PLINY  to  HISPULLA. 

*  A    S  I  remember  the  great  afFeclion  which  was  be- 

*  J~\    tween  you  and  your  excellent  brother,  and  know 

*  you  love  his  daughter  as  ycur  own,  fo  as  not  only  to 
'  exprefs  the  tendernefs  of  the  beft  of  aunts,  but  even  to 

*  fupply  that  of  the  bell  of  fathers;  I  am  fure  it  will  be 
-  e  a  pica  fure  to  you  to  hear  that  {he  proves  worthy  of  her 

'  father,  worthy  of  you,  and  of  your  and  Her  an'ceflors. 
'Her  ingenuity  is  admirable-;  her  frugality  extraordi- 
'  nary,  bhe loves  me,  the  fu'reft  pledge  of  her  virtue; 
'  and  adds  to  this  a  wonderful  cifpofition  to  learning, 
'  which  fhe  has  acquired  from  her  affection  to  me.  She 
'  reads  my  writings,  ftudies  them,  and  even  gets  them 

*  by  heart.     You  would  fmile  to  fee  the  concern  fte  is 

*  in  when  I  have  a  caufe  to  plead,  and  the  joy  .(he  m'ews 
f  when  it  is  over.     She  finds  means  to  have  the  firftnews 
'  brought  her  of  the  fuccefs  I  meet  with  in  court,  how  I 
'  am  heard,  and  what  decree  is  made.     If  I  recite  any\ 
'  thing  in  public,  fhe  cannot  refrain  from  placing  herfelf 
'  privately  in  feme  corner  to  hear,  where  with  the  utmoil 

*  delight  me  feafts  upon  my  applaufes.     Sometimes  fhe 
'  fings  my  verfes,  and  accompanies  them  with   the  lute, 
'  without  any  mafter,  except  Love,  the  beft  of  inftruc- 
'  tors.     From   thefe  inilances  I  take  the  mcft  certain 

*  omens  of  our  perpetual  and  increafmg  happinefs  ;  fincc 
'  her  afFeclion  is  not  founded  on  my  youth  and  perfon, 
'  which  muft  gradually  decay,  but  me  is  in  love  with  the 
'  immortal  part  of  me,  my  glory  and  reputation.     Nor 
'  indeed  could   lefs  be  expeSed  from  one  who  had  the 

*  happinefs  to   receive  her  education  from  you,    who  in 
'  your  houfe  was  accuftomed   to  every    thirg  that  was 

'  virtuous 
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virtuous  and  decent,  and  even  began  to  love  me  by 
'  your  recommendation.  For,  as  you  had  always  the 
*  greatefl  refpeft  for  my  mother,  you  were  pleafed  fro  in 
'  my  infancy  to  form  me,  to  commend  me,  and  kindly 
c  to  prekge  I  fhould  be  one  day  what  my  wife  fancies  I 
'am.  Accept  therefore  our  united  thanks ;  mine,  that 
'  you  have  beftowed  her  on  me,  and  hers,  that  you  have 
'  given  me  to  her,  as  a  mutual  grant  of  joy  and  felicity*. 

*  By  Mr.  JOHN  HUGH  ES,  who  was  likewife  the  author  ofSpEC  T. 
K°  210,  and  two  or  three,  other  fine  ones,  not  lettered  at  the  end.  Sec 
SPECT.VO!.  VII.  N°  357,  of  which  number  he  wrote  the  laft  letter*; 
as  alfo  the  Story  of  Amanda,  or  Virtue  in  Diftrefs,  SPECT.  N°375. 
See  SPECT.  N°  537.  This  Paper _has  no  fignature  either  in  .the 
SfECT.  in  folio,  or  in  the  editions  of  1712  in  8vo.  grid  lamo. 
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Fortius  utere  Ion's.  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  127. 

Keep  a  iliif  rein.  ADDISON. 

I  AM  very  loth  to  come  to  extremities  with  the  young 
gentlemen  mentioned  in  the  following  letter,  and  da 
not  care  to  chatfife  them  with  my  own  hand,  until  I 
am  forced  by  provocations  too  great  to  be  fuffered  with 
out  the  abfolute.  dellruclion  of  my  .SPECTATORIAL 
Dignify.  The  crimes  of  thefe  offenders  are  placed  un 
der  the  obfervation  of  one  of  my  chief  officers,  who  is 
polled] nil  at  the  entrance  of  the  pafs  between  London 
and  Weflffiinfber.  As  I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
capacity,  refolution,  and  integrity  of  the  perfon  deputed 
by  me  to  give  an  account  of  enormities,  I  doubt  not  but 
I  fhall  foon  have  before  me  all  proper  notices  which  are 
requisite  for  the  amendment  of  manners  in  public,  and 
the  iivftruftion  of  each  individual  of  the  human  fpecies 
in  what  is  due  from  him,  in  refpeft  to  the  whole  body 
of  mankind.  The  prefent  Paper  fiial!  confiil  only  of 
the  above-mentioned  letter,  and  ths  copy  of  a  deputa 
tion  which  I  have  given  to  my  trufty  friend  Mr.  JOHN 
SL  Y  ;  wherein  he  is  charged  to  notify  to  me  all  that  is 

neccflary 
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neceffary  for  iny  animadverfion  upon  the  delinquents 
mentioned  by  my  correfpondent,  as  well  as  all  others  de- 
fcribed  in  the  faid  deputation. 

'  To  the  SPECTA-TPR.GENERAL  of  Great-Britain. 
f  I  grant  it  does  look  a  little  familiar,  but  I  muft  sail 

e  you 

'*  Dear  DUMB, 

f  T>EING  got  again  to  the  farther  end  of  the  Wi- 
f  J3  dow's  Coffee-houfe,  I  fhall  from  hence  give  you 
'  fome  account  of  the  behaviour  of  our  hackney-coach- 

*  men  fmce    my  laft.     Thefe  indefatigable  gentlemen, 
'  without  the  leaft  defign,  I  dare  fay,  of  felf-intereft  o* 
'  advantage  to  themfelves,  do  ftill  ply  as  volunteers  day 

*  and  night  for  the  good  cf  their  country.     I  will  not 
'  trouble  you  with  enumerating  many  particulars,   but  1 

*  muft  by  no  means   omit  to  inform  you   of  an  infant 
f  about  fix  foot  high,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty 

*  years  of  age,  who  was  feen  in  the  arms  of  a  hackney- 
'  coachman,  driving  by  Will's  coffee-houfe  in  Covent- 
f  Garden,  between  the  hours  of  four  and  five  in  the  af- 
'  ternoon  of  that  very  day,  wherein  you  publilhed  a  me- 

*  morial  againft  them.  This  impudent  young  cur,  though 

*  he  could  not  fit  in  a  coach-box  without  holding,  yet 

*  would  he  venture  his  neck  to   bid   defiance  to  your 
'  SP  E  CT  ATORI  AL  Authority,  orto  any  thing  that  you  coun- 
'  tenanced.     Who  he  was  I  know  not,  but  I  heard  this 
'  relation  this  morning  from  a  gentleman,  who  was  an 
'  eye-witnefs  of  this  his  impudence  ;  and  I  was  willing 

*  to  take  the  firft  opportunity  ro  inform  you  of  him,  as 
'  holding  it  extremely  requifite  that  you  mould  nip  him 
'  in  the  bud.     But  I  am  myfelf  moft  concerned  for  my 

*  fellow- templars,  fellow-ftudents,  and  fellow-labourers 

*  in  the  law.     I  mean  fuch  of  them  as  are  dignified  and 

*  diftinguiihed    under   the  denomination    of  hackney- 
'  coachmen.     Such  afpiring  minds  have  thefe  ambitious 
'  young  men,  that  they  cannot  enjoy  themfelves  out  of 
'  a  coach -box.     It  is,   however,  an  unfpeakable  com- 

*  fort  to  me,  that  I  can  now  tell  you  that  fome  of  them 

'  are 
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are  grown  fo  bafhful  as  to  ftudy  only  in  the  night 
time,  or  in  the  country.     The  other  night  I  fpied  one 
of  our  young  gentlemen  very  diligent  at  his  lucubra- 
«  tions  in  Fleet-ftreet ;  and  by  the  way,  I  mould  be  un- 

*  der  fome  concern,  left  this  hard  ftudent  fhould  one  time 
•*  or  other  crack  his  brain  with  ftudying,  but  that  I  am 
'  in  hopes  nature  has  taken  care  to  fortify  him  in  pro- 
'  portion  to  the  great  undertakings  he  was  defigned  for. 
'  Another  of  my  fellow  templars  on  Thurfday  laft,  was 
'  getting  up  into  his  ftudy  at  the  bottom  of  Gray's-Inn- 
'  glane,  in  order  I  fuppofe  to  contemplate  in  the  frefh  air. 
'  Now,  Sir,  my  requeft  is,  that  the  great  modefty  of 
'  thefe  two  gentleman  may  be  recorded  as  a  pattern  to  the 
'  reft :  and  if  you  would  but  give  them  two  or  three 
'  touches  with  your  own  pen,  though  you  might   not 

*  perhaps  prevail  with  them  to  defift  intirely  from  their 
'  meditations,  yet  I  doubt  not  but  you  would  at  leaft 

*  preserve  them  from  being  public  fpeclacks  of  folly  in 

*  our  ftreets.    I  fay,  two  or  three  touches  with  your  own 

*  pen  ;  for  I  have  really  obferved,  Mr.  SPEC,  that  thofe 

*  SPECTATORS  which  are   fo   prettily  laced  down  the 

*  fides  with  little  c's,   how  inftruftive  fo.ever  they  may 
'  be,  do  not  carry^  with  them  that   authority  as   the 

*  others.     I  do  again  therefore  defire,  that  for  the  fake 
'  of  their  dear  necks,  you  would  beftow  one  penful  of 
'  your  own  ink  upon  them.     I  know  you  are  loth  to 
'  expofe  them;  and  it  is  I  muft  confefs,  a  thoufand  pi- 
'  tics  that  any  young  gentleman,  who  is  come  of  honeft 
'  parents,  fhould  be  brought  to  public  mame.     And  in- 
'  deed  I  mould  be  glad  to  have  them  handled  a  little  ten- 
'  derly  at  the  firft ;  but  if  fair  means  will  not  prevail, 
'  there  is  then  no  other  way  to  reclaim  them,  but  by 
'  making  ufe  of  fome  wholefome  feverities ;  and  I  think 
'  it  is  better  that  a  dozen  or  two  of  fuch  good-for-no- 
'  thing  fellows  mould  be  made  examples  of,    than  that 
'  the  reputation  of  fome  hundreds  of  as  hopeful  young 
'  gentlemen  as  myfelf,  mould  fuffer  through  theirfolly. 
'  It  is  not,  however,  for  me  to  direcl:  you  what  to  do  ; 

*  but,  in  fhort,  if  our  coachmen  will  drive  on  this  trade, 
'  the  very  firft  of  them  that  I  do  find  meditating  in  the 
'  ftreet,  I  mail   make  bold  to  take  the  number  of  his 

*  chambers, 
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<  chambers*-,  together  with  a  note  of  his  name,  and  dif- 
'  patch  them  to  you,  that  you  may  chaflife  him  at  your 
*-own  difcretion. 

*  I  am,  Dear  SPEC, 

'  For  ever  yours, . 

s  MOSES  GREENBAG, 

'  Efq;  if  you  pleafe.' 

P.  S.  f  Tom  Hammercloth,  one  of  our  coachmen,  is 
'  now  pleading  at  the  bar  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
'  but  has  a  little  too  much  vehemence,  and  throws  out 

*  his  arms  too  much  to  take  his  audience  with  a  good 

*  grace." 

To  my  loving  and  well- beloved  JOHN  SLY,  haberdafher 
of  hats,  and  tobacconift,  between  the  cities  of  London 
and  Weftminftert. 

r 

WHEREAS  frequent  diforders,  affronts,  indignities, 
.omiffions,  and  trefpafies,  for  which  there  are  no 
remedies  by  any  form  of  law,  but  which  apparently  dif- 

turb 

*  An  allufion  to  the  ufual  and  prudent  precaution  of  faking  tie  nutn* 
far  of  a.  hackney-coach  before  entrance. 

+  "  The  Bifhop  Hoadly  was  once  invited,  and  was  prefent,  when 
*•'  Bilhop  of  Bangor,  at  one  of  the  Whig  Meetings,  at  the  Trumpet  in 
"  Sheer-lane,  where  ST  E  E  L  E  rather  expofed  himfelf  in  his  zeal,  hav- 
««  ing  the  double  duty  of  the  day  upon  him,  as  well  to  celebrate  the  im- 
M  mortal  memory  of  King  William,  it  being  the  4th  of  November,  as 
*'  to  drink  .his  friend  ADD  i  SON  up  to  converfation  pitch,  whole  phleg- 
*'  raatic  conftitution  was  hardly  warmed  for  fociety  by  that  time 
*'  ST  E  E  i.  E  was  not  fit  for  it,  two  remarkable  circumftances  happened  : 

«'  John  Sly,  the  hatter,  of  facetious  memory,  was  in  the  houie,  and 
"  when  pretty  mellow,  took  it  into  his  head  to  come  into  the  company 
*'  on  his  knees,  with  a  taiikardof  ale  in  his  hand,  to  drink  it  off  to  the 
"  immortal  memory,  and  to  retire  in  the  fame  manner.  ST  E  E  L  E,  fit- 
"  ting  next  my  father,  whifpered  him,  Do  laugh,  '(is  humanity 
"  laugh. 

««  Sir  Richard  being  in  the  evening  too  much  in  the  fame  conditior 
*'  wasput  intoa  chair,  and  fent  home.  Nothing  would  ferve  him  bi 
*'  being  carried  to  the  Bilhop  of  Bangor's,  late  as  it  was.  Howevei 
"  the  chairmen  carried  him  home,  and  got  him  up  ftaiu,  when  his 
'*  great  complaisance  would  wa-it  on  them  down  ftuirs  again,  which  he 

"did, 
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turband  difquiet  the  minds  of  men,  happen  near  the 
place  of  your  refidence;  and  that  you  are,  as.  well  by 
your  commodious  fituation,  as  the  good  parts  with  which 
you  are  endowed,  properly  qualified  for  the  obfervation 
of  the  faid  offences;  I  do  hereby  authorife  and  depute 
you,  from  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  morning,  until 
four  in  the  afternoon,  to  keep  a  ftrid  eye  upon  all  per- 
fons  and  things  that  are  conveyed  in  coaches,  carried  in 
carts,  or  walk  on  foot,  from  the  city  of  London  to  the 
city  of  Weftminrter,  or  from  the  city  of  Weftminfter  to 
the  city  of  London,  within  the  faid  hours.  You  ; are. 
therefore  not  to  depart  from  your  obfervatory  at  the 
end  of  Devereux  Court  during  the  faid  fpace  of  each 
day,  but  to  obferve  the  behaviour  of  all  perfons  who 
are  fuddenly  transported  from  ftamping  on  pebbles 
to  fit  at  eafe  in  chariots,  what  notice  they  take  of 
their  foot-acquaintance,  and  fend  me  the  fpeedieft  ad 
vice,  when  they  are  guilty  of  over  looking,  turning  from, 
or  appearing  grave  and  diftant  to  their  old  friends.  When 
man  and  wife  are  in  the  fame  coach,  .you  are  to  fee 
whether  they  appear  pleafed  or  tired  with  each  other, 
and  whether  they  carry  the  due  mean  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  between  fondnefs  and  coldnefs.  You  are  care 
fully  to  behold  all  fuch  as  (hall  have  addition  of  honour 
or  riches,  and  report  whether  they  preferve  the  counte 
nance  they  had  before  fuch  addition.  As  to  perfons  on 
foof,  you  are  to  be  attentive  whether  they  are  pleafed 
with  their  condition,  and  are  dreffed  fui  table  to  it;  but 
efpecially  to  diftinguim  fuch  as  appear  difcreet,  by  a 
low-heel  (hoe,  with  the  decent  ornament  of  a  leather- 
garter*  :  to  write  do\vn  the  names  of  fuch  country  gen 
tlemen 

"  did,  and  then  was  got  quietly  to  bed.     Next  morning  he  was  much 

"  aftiamed,  and  fentthe  Biihop  thisdilHch  : 

"  Virtue  with  fomuch  eafe  on  Bangor  fits, 

"  All  faults  lie  pardons,  though  he  .none  commits. 

"On  fuch  another  occafion  the  waiters  were  hoiftin*  him  into  a 
"  hackney-coach,  with  fome  labour  and  pains,  when  a  Tory  Mob  was 
*' jult  palling  by,  and  their  cr/was,  Down  \uttb  the  Rump,  8cc.  Up 
"  iv ilb  the  Ru  MP,  cried  Sir  Richard  to  the  waiters,  or  I  (hall  not  g-t 
"  home  to-ni?,ht."  Dr.  John  H).uliy. 

*  It  has  been  faid  th;it  there  is  an  allufion  here  to  a  very  worthy 
gentleman  of  fortune,  bred  to  the  law,  who  hud  chambers  in  Lincoln's 

Inn. 
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tlemen  as,  upon  the  approach  of  peace,  have  left  the 
hunting  for  the  military  cock  of  the  hat ;  of  all  who 
ftrut,  make  a  noife,  and  fwear  at  the  drivers  of  coaches 
to  make  hafte,  when  they  fee  it  impoffible  they  fhould 
pafs  ;  of  all  young  gentlemen  in  coach  boxes,  who  la 
bour  at  a  perfection  in  what  they  are  fure  to  be  excelled 
by  the  meaneft  of  the  people.  You  are  to  do  all  that 
in  you  lies  that  coaches  and  paffengers  give  way  accord 
ing  to  the  courfe  of  bufinefs,  all  the  morning  in  term- 
time  towards  Weftminfter,  the  reft  of  the  year  towards 
the  Exchange.  Upon  thefe  directions,  together  with 
other  fecret  articles  herein  inclofed,  you  are  to  govern 
y-ourfelf,  and  give  ad vertifement  thereof  to  me,  at  all 
convenient  and  SPECTATORIAL  hours,  when  men  of 
bufinefs  are  to  be  feen.  Hereof  you  are  not  to  fail. 
Given  under  my  feal  of  office. 
T*.  The  SPECTATOR. 

Jnn.  His  name  was  Richard  Warner,  the  younger  fon  of  a  hankc:, 
who,  though  he  always  wore  leather  garters,  in  no  oilier  ififtance  a!- 
fedted  fingularity.  Fora  more  particular  account:  ol  him  fee  "  Anec 
dotes  of  W.  Bowyer,  410.  p.  409." 

*    By  S  T  E  E  L  E . 
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Facile  iwvenies  &  pejorem,  &  pejus  moral  am  ; 
Meliorem  neque  tn  repcries,  rtFque  fal  widcf. 

Plautus  In  Stichor, 

You  will  eafily  find  a  worfe  woman  ;  a  better   the  fun 
never  fhone  tapon. 

I  AM  fo  tender  of  my  women- readers,  that' I  cannot 
defer  the  publication  of  any  thing  which  concerns 
their  happinefs  or  quiet.  The  repofc  of  a  married  wo 
man  is  confulted  in  the  firil  of  the  following  letters,  and 
the  felicity  of  a  maiden  lady  in  the  fecond.  I  call  it  a 
felicity  to  have  the  addrefles  of  an  agreeable  man  : 

and 
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and  I  think  I  have  not  any  where  feen  a  prettier  appli 
cation  of  a  poetical  flor.y  than  that  of  this,  in  making" 
the  tale  of  Cephalus  and  Procris  the  hiftory  picture  of  a 
fan  in  fo  gallant  a  manner  as  he  addrelTes  it.     But  fee 
the  letters. 

•   «  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

1 '  T  T  is  now  almoft  three  months  fince  I  was  in  town 

'  j[  about  forne  bufmefs ;  and    the  hurry  of  it  being 

*  over,  I  took  a  coach  one  afternoon,  and  drove  to  fee  a 

*  relation,   who  married  about  fix  years  ago  a  wealthy 
'  citizen.     I  found  her  at  home,  but  her  hufband  gone 

*  to  the  Exchange,  and  expected  back  within  an  hour  at 

*  the  fartheft.     After  the  ufual  falutations  of  kindnefs, 
'  and  a  hundred- quellions  about  friends  in  the  country, 

*  we  fat  down  to  piquet,   played  two  or  three   games, 

*  and  drank  tea.     1  mould  have  told  you  that  this  v/as 
'  my  fecond  time  of  feeing  her  fince  marriage  ;  but  be- 
'  fore  the  lived  at  the  fame  town  where  I  went  to  fchopl; 

*  fo  that  the  plea  of  a  relation,  added  to  the  innocence 

*  of  my  youth,  prevailed  upon  her  good- humour  to  in- 

*  dulge  me  in  a  freedom  of  converfation,  as   often,  and 

*  often er,  than  the  ftriii  difcipline  of  the  fchool  would 
'  allow  of.     You  may  eafily  imagine,  after  fuch  an  ac- 
'  quaintunce  we  might  be  exceeding  merry  without  any 

*  offence,  as  in  calling  to   mind  how  many  inventions  I 
'  have  been  put  to,  in  deluding  the  mailer,  how  many 

*  hands  forged  for  excufes,   how  many  times  been  lick: 

*  in  perfect  health;  for  I  was  then  never  iick   but    at 

*  fchool,   and  only  then  becaufe   out  of  her  company. 

*  We  had  whiled  away  three  hours  after  this  manner, 

*  when    I    found   it  pad  five-;   and  not  expecting  l.er 

*  hufband  would  return  until  late,  rofe  up,  and  told  her 

*  I  mould  go  early  next  morning  for  the  country.     She 

*  kindly  anfwered  me  was,  afraki  it  would  be  long  be- 

*  fore  me  faw  me  again  ;   fol  took  my  leave,  and  parted. 

*  Now,  Sir,  I  had  not  been  got  home  a  fortnight,  when 
'  I   received  a  letter  from  a  neighbour  of  theirs,    that 

*  ever  fince  that  fatal  afternoon  the  lady  has   been  moft 

*  inhumanly  treated,  and  the  hufband  publickly  ilormcd 

*  that  he  was  made  a  member  of  too  nurnerou's  a  foci- 

VoL.VII.  L  .    cty. 
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'  ety.     He  had,  it  feems,  liilened  moft  of  the  time  my 

*  coufm  and  I  were    together.     As  jealous  ears  always 
'  hear  double,  fo  he  heard  enough  to  make  him  mad  ; 

*  and  as  jealous  eyes  always   fee  through    magnifying 
'  fclafles,  fo  he  was  certain  it  could  not  be  I  whom  he 

*  had  feen,  a  beardlefs  tripling,  but  fancied  he  faw  a  gay 

*  gentleman  of  the  Temple,  ten  years  older  than  my- 

*  fe4f ;  and  for  that  reafon,  I  prefume,  durfirnot  come 
'  in,  nor  take  any  notice  when  I  went  out.     He  is  per- 

*  petually  aflcing  his  wife  if  me  does  not  think  the  time 
'  long  (as  fhe  faid   fhe  fhould)  until  (he  fee  her  coufm 

*  again.     Pray,  Sir,  what  can  be  done  in  this  cafe  ?  I 
'  have  writ  to  him  to  aflure  him  I  was  at  his  houfe  all 
4  that  afternoon  expecling  to  fee  him.     His  an  fiver  is., 
'  it  is  only  a  trick  of  hers,  and  that  he  neither  can  nor 

*  will   believe  me.     The  parting  kifs  I  find  mightily 

*  nettles  him,  and  confirms  him  in  all  his  errors.     Ben 
«  Jonfon,  as  I  remember,  makes  a  foreigner  in  one  of  his 
'  comedies, v  admire  the  dejperate   <valour  of  the  bold 

*  glifh,  <u)ho  let  out  their  <wives  to  all  encounters.     Thege- 

*  neral  cuftom  of  falutation  ihould  excufe  the  favour 

*  done   me,    or  you  mould  lay  down  rules  when  fuch 
-diftinclions  are  to  be  given  or  omitted.     You  cannot 

*  imagine,  Sir,  how  troubled  I  am  for  this  unhappy  lady's 

*  misfortune,  and  beg  you  would  infert  this  letter,  that 

*  the  hufband  may  reflect  upon  this  accident  coolly.     It 

*  is  no  fmall.matter,  the  eafe  of  a  virtuous  woman  for 

*  her  whole  life.     I  know  fhe  will  conform  to  any  regu- 

*  larities  (though  more  ftricl  than  the  common  rules  of 

*  our  country  require)  to  which  his  particular  temper 

*  fhall  incline  him  to  oblige  her.     This  accident  puts  me 

*  in  mind  how  generoufly  Pififtratus  ;the  Athenian  ty- 
-*  rant,  behaved  himfelf  on  a  like  occafion,  when  he  was 

*  inftigated  by  his  wife  to  put  to  death  a  young  gentle- 

*  man,  becaufe,  being  paffionately  fond  of  his  daughter, 
«  he  had  kitted  her  in  public  as  he  met  her  in  the  ilreet. 

*  What  (faid  he)  Jhall  tve  do  to  thofe  ivho  are  our  enemies, 
<  tfive  do  thus  to  thufe  nvho  are  our  friends  ?  I   will  not 

*  trouble  you  much  longer,  but  am  exceedingly  con- 

*  cerned  left  this  accident  may  caufe  a  virtuous  lady  fo 

*  lead  a  miferable  life  with  a  hufband,  whd^iasno  grounds 
-«  for  his  jealoufy  but  what  I  have  faithfully  related,  and 

6  '  ought 
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to-be  reckoned  none.  It  is  to  be  feared  too,  if  at  laft 
he  fees  his  miftake,  yet  people  will  be  as  flow  and  un 
willing  in  difbelieving  fcandal,  as  they  are  quick  and 
forward  in  believing  it.  I  fhall  endeavour  to  enliven 
this  plain  honeft  letter  with  Ovid's  relation  about  Cy- 
bele's  image.  The  fhip  wherein  it  was  aboard  was 
ftranded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  men  were 
unable  to  move  it,  until  Claudia,  a  virgin,  but  fuf- 
pecled  of  unchaftity,  by  a  flight  pullhawled  it  in.  The 
is  told  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Fafti. 


Parent  of  gods,  began  the  weeping  fair, 
Reward  or  punifh ,  but  oh  1  hear  my  pray *r : 
If  lewdnefs  e'er  defil'd  my  virgin  bloom, 
From  heav'n  with  juilice  I  receive  my  doom; 
But  if  my  honouryet  has  known  no  ftain, 
Thou,  goddefs,  thou  my  innocence  maintain  ; 
Thou,  whom  the  niceit  rules  of  goodnefs  fway'd, 
Vouchfafe  to  follow  an  unblemim'd  maid. 
She  fpoke,  and  touch'd  the  cord  with  glad  furprize, 
(The  truth  was  witnefs'd  by  ten  thoufand  eyes) 
The  pitying  goddefs  eafily  comply 'd, 
Follow'd  in  triumph,  and  adorn'd  her  guide  ; 
While  Claudia,  bluihing  flili  for  pail  difgracc, 
March'd  filent  on,  with  a  flow  folemn  pace  : 
Nor  yet  from  fome  was  all  diftruft  remov'd, 
TJio'  heaven  fuch  virtue^by  fuch  wonders  prov'<3. 
*  I  am,  Sir, 

4  Your  very  humble  fervant, 

'  PMJLAGNOTES.* 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'  \7®^  w^  °Wige  a  languifhing  lover,  if  you  will 

*  1     pleafe  to  print  the  inclofed  verfes"  in  your  next 
'  Paper.      If   you    remember  the  Metamorphofis,   you 
'  know  Procris,  the  fond  wife  of  Cephalus,   is  faid  to 

*  have  made  her  hulband,  who  delighted  in  the  fports  of 

*  the  wood,  a  prefent  of  an  unerring  javelin.     In  proceft 
'  of  time  he  was  fo  much  in  the  foreft,  that  his  lady  fuf- 

*  pefted  he  was  purfuing  fomc  nymph,   under  the  pre- 
'  tence,af  following  a  chafe  more  innocent.     Under  this 

L  2  «  fufpicion 
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'  fufpicion   fhe   hid  herfelf    among  the   trees,  to   ob~ 
'  ferve  his  motions.     While  fhe  lay  concealed,  her  hu£- 

*  band,  tired  with  the  labour  of  hunting,  came  within 

*  her  hearing.     As  he  was  fainting  with  heat  he -cried" 
'  eut    Aura  <veni\  Oh,  charming  airy  approach! 

'  The  unfortunate  wife,  taking  the  wordd/r  to  be  the 
*xname  of  a  woman,  began  to  move  among  the buflies ; 
•*  and  the  hufband,  believing  it  a  deer,  threw  his  javelin, 

*  and  killed  her.     This  hiftory,  painted  on  a  fan,  which 

*  I  prefented  to  a  lady,  gave  occafion   to  my  growing 
•'  poetical. 

Come,  gentle  air  !  th}  JSolian  fhepherd  faid, 

^While  Procris  panted  in  the  fecret  (hade  ; 

Come,  gentle  air !  the  fairer  Delia  cries, 

'\yhile  at  her  feet  her  fwain  expiring  lies. 

Lo  the  glad,gajes  o'er  all  her  beauties  ft  ray, 

Breathe  on  her  lips,  and  in  her  bofom  play. 

In  Delia's  hand  this  toy  is  fatal  found, 

.Nor  did  that  fabled  dart  more  furely  wound, 

Both  gifts  deftruftive  to  the  givers  prove, 

Alike  both  lovjers  fall  by  thofe  they  love  : 

Yet  guiltlefs  too  this  bright  deftroyer  lives. 

At  random  wounds,  nor  knows  the  wounds  fhe  gives : 

She  views  theftory  with  attentive  eyes, 

And  pities  Procris,  while  her  lover  dies*, 

*  This  laft  letter  and  (be  verfes  by  POP<E.  This  Paper,  N°  527, 
lias-no  fignature  in  the  SPECT.  in  foliot  or  in  the  editions  of  1712, 
in  8vo  and  I2mo. 

.   •  / 

*#*  At  the  particular  defire  of  feveral  ladies  of  quality,  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Drury-Lane,  this  prefent  Tuefday,  Nov.  4,  will  be 
performed  the  Tragedy  of  "  HAMLET,  PRINCE  OF  DEN 
MARK."  The  part  of  Hamlet,  by  Mr.  Wilks;  the  King,  by  Mr. 
Keene ;  Horatio,  by  Mr.  M-ills;  Laertes,  by  Mr.  Powell;  the  Gholl, 
by  Mr.  Booth;  Polonius,  by  Mr.  Crofs;*  the  Qu^en,  by  Mrs.  Knight; 
Ophelia,  by  Mrs.  Mountiort ;  the  Fop,  by  Mr.  Bowea,  and  the 
-.Gruvedigger,  by  Mr.  Johnfon.  Srtcx.  in  folio. 


Wednefday 
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N°  528   Wednefday,  November  5,  1712. 


Dum  pot  nit .,  folita  gentium  virtute  repreffit. 

Ovid.  Met.  ix.   163. 

WitTi  wonted  fortitude  fhe  bore  the  fmart, 

And  not  a  groan  confefs'd  her  burning  heart.    -  GAY* 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

WHO  now  write  to' you,  am  a  woman  loaded  with 
injuries  ;  and  the  aggravation  of  my    misfortune 
'  is,  that  they  are  fuch  which  are  overlooked  by  the  ge- 
"  nerality  of  mankind,  and  though  the  moil  afrlhfting 

*  imaginable,  not  regarded  as  fuch  in  the  general  fenfe 
'  of  the  world.     I  have  hid  my  vexation  from  all  man- 

*  kind  ;  but  have  now  taken  pen,   ink,  and  paper,  and 

*  am  refolved  to  unbofom  myfelf  to  you,  and  lay  befjre 

*  you  what  grieves  me,  and  all  the  fex.     You  have  very 
'often  mentioned  particular  hardihips  done  to  this  or 

*  that  lady ;  but  methinks,  you  have  not,   in   any  one 
'Speculation,  dire&fy  pointed  at  the  partial    freedom 

*  men  take,   the  unreafonable  confinement  women  are 

*  obliged  to,  in  the  only  circumftance  in  which  we  are 
4  neceflarily  to  have  a  commerce  with  them,  that  of  love. 
'  The  cafe  of  celibacy  is  the  great  evil   of  our  nation  ; 

*  and  the  indulgence  of  the  vicious  conducT:  of  men  in 
'  that  ftate,  with  the  ridicule  to  which  women  are  expo- 
'  fed,  though  ever  fo  virtuous,   if  long  unmarried,  is 
'  the  root  of  the  greateft  irregularities  of  this    nation. 
'  To  (hew  you,  Sir,  that  though  you  never  have  givea 

*  us  the  catalogue  of  a  lady's  library,  as  you  promifed, 
'  we  read  books  of  our  own  chooling,  I  {hall  infert  on 
'  this  occaiion  a  paragraph  or  two  out  of  Echard's  Ro- 
'  man  Hiftory.     In  the  44th  page  of  the  fecond  volume, 

*  the  author  obferves,  that  Auguftus,  upon  his  return  to 
'  Rome  at   the  end  of  a  war,  received    complaints  that 
'  too  great  a  number  of  the  young  men  of  quality  were 

L  3  '  unmarried 
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*  unmarried.      The   emperor  thereupon  aflembled   the 

*  whole  equeftrian    order ;    and    having  feparated  the 
4  married  from  the  fingle,  did  particular  honours  to  the 
f  former;  but  he  told  the  latter,   that  is  to  fay,  Mr. 
4  SPECTATOR,  he  told  the  bachelors,  "  That  their  Kres 

and  aftions  had  been  fo  peculiar,  that  he  knew  not  by 
what  name  to  call  them ;  not  by  that  of  men,,  for 
they  performed  nothing  tha~t  was'  manly  ;  not  by  that 
of  citizens,  for  the  city  might  perifh  notwithftanding 
their  care,;  nor  by  that  of  Romans,  for  they  defigned 
"'to  extirpate  the  Roman  name."  *  Then  proceeding 
'  to  {hew  his  tender  care  and  hearty  affection  for  his  peg- 
'  pie,  he  further  told  them,  "  That  their  courfe  of  life 
"  was  of  fuch  pernicious  conference  to  the  glory  and 
*'  grandeur  of  the  Roman  nation,  that  he  could  not 
*'  choofe  but  tell  them,  that -all  other  crimes  put  toge- 
"ther,  could  not  equalize  theirs;  for  they  were 'guilty 
"  of  murder,'  in  not  fuffering  thofe  to  be  born  which 
*'  fhoulcl  proceed  from  them  ;  of  impiety,  in  caufingthe 
*'  names  and  honours  of  their  anceftors  to  ceafe ;  and  of 
"  facrilege,  in  deftroying  their  kind,  which  proceed 
te  from  the  immortal  Gods,  and  human  nature,  the  prin* 
*'  cipal  thing  con fecra ted  to  them  :  therefore,  in  this  re- 
•'  fpecl;,  they  diffolved  the  government  in  difobeying  its 
*f  laws ;  betrayed  their  country  by  making  it  barren  and 
**  wafte;  nay,  and  demolished  their  city,  in  depriving  it 
•'  of  inhabitants.  And  he  was  fenfible  that  all  this  pro^ 
'**  ceeded  not  from  any  kind  of  virtue  or  abftinence,  but 
*'  from  a  loofenefs  and  wantonnefs,  which  ought  never  to 
•'  be  encouraged  in  any  civil  government."  '  There  are 

*  no  particulars  dwelt  upon,  that  Jet  us  into  the  conducT: 

*  of  thefe  young  worthies,  whom   this  great  emperor 
'  treated  with  fomuchjuftice  and  indignation;  but  any 
'  one  who  obferves  what  pafles  in  this  town,  may  very 

*  well  frame  to  himfelf  a  notion  of  their  riots  and  de- 
'  baucheries  all  night,  and  their  apparent  preparations  for 
'  them  all  day.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  butthefe  Romans 
(  never  pafled  any  of  their  time  innocently  but  when 
'  they  were  afleep,  and  never  flept  but  when  they  were 
'  weary  and  heavy  with  excefTes,  and  flept  only  to  pre- 
•*  pare  themfclves  for  the  repetition  of  them.     If  you 
'  did  your  duty  as  a  SPECTATOR,  you  tfould  carefully 

•  cxasiin 


: 
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'  examine  into  the  number  of  births,  marriages,  and  bu- 
'  rials ;  and  when  you  had  deduced  out  of  your  deaths 
'  all  fuch  as  went  out  of  the  world  without  marrying. 

*  then  caft  up  the  number  of  both  fexes  born  within. 

*  fuch  a  term  of  years  laft  pafti  you  might,  from  the  fin- 
'  gle  people  departed,  make  fome  ufeful  inferences  of 
'  guefles  how  many  there  are  left  unmarried,  and  raife 
'  fome  ufeful  fcheme  for  the  amendment  of  the  age  in 
'  that  particular.     I  have  not  patience  to  proceed  grave- 

*  ly  on  this  abominable  libertinifm  ;  for  I  cannot  but  re- 

*  fleet ,,  as  I  am  writing  to  you,  upon  a  certain  lafcivious 
'  manner  which  all  our  young  gentlemen  ufe  in  public, 

*  and  examine  our  eyes  with  a  petulancy  in  their  own, 

*  which  is  a  downright  affront  tq  modefty.     A  difdain- 

*  ful  look,  on  fuch  an  occafion  is  returned  with  a  coun- 
4  tcnance  rebuked,  but  by  averting  their  eyes  from  the 

*  woman  of  honour  and  decency  to  fome  flippant  crea- 

*  ture,  who  will,  as  the  phrafe~is,  be  kinder.     I  muft  fet 
'  down  things  as   they   come  into   my  head,  without 

*  ftanding  upon  order .     Ten  thoufand  to  one  but  the 

*  gav  gentleman  who  flared,  at  the  fame  time  is  an  houfe- 

*  keeper  ;  for  you  muft  know  they  hare  got  into  a  hu- 
'  mour  of  late  of  being  very  regular  in  their  fins,  and  a 

*  young  fellow  fhall  keep  his  four  maids  and  three  foot- 

*  men  with  the  greateft  gravity  imaginable.     There  ar$ 
'  no  lefs  than  lix  of  thefe  venerable  houfe-keepcrs  of  my 

*  acquaintance.   This  humour  among  young  men  of  con- 

*  dition  is  imitated  by  all  the  world  below  them,  and  a 
s  general  jffilution'*  of  manners  arifes  from  this    one 

*  fource  of  libertinifm,  without  fhame  or  reprehenfion  in 
'  the  male  youth.     It  is  from  this  one  fountain  that  fo 

*  many  beautiful  helplefs  young  women  are  facrificed  aruj 

*  given  up  to  lewdnefs,  mame,  poverty,  and  difeafe.    It 

*  is  to  this  alfo,  that  fo  many  excellent  young  women, 
"  who  might  be  patterns  of  conjugal  affection,  and  pa- 
'  rents  of  a  worthy  race,  pine  under  unhappy  paffions  for 
«  fuch  as  have  not  attention  to  obferve,  or  virtue  enough 
4  to  prefer  them  to  their  common  wenches*     Now,  Mr. 

*  {SPECTATOR,  I  mull  be  free  to  own  to  you,   that  I 
'  jaryfelf  fuffer  a  taftelefs  infipid  being,  from  a  confi- 

*  Diffolutencfs. 

L  4  *  deration 
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deration  I  have  for  a  man  who  would  not,  as  he  has 
faid  in  my  hearing,  refign  his  liberty  as  he  calls  it,  for 
all  the  beauty  and  wealth  the  whole  fex  is  poiTefled  of. 
Such  calamities  as  thefe  would  not  happen,  if  it  could 
poilibly  be  brought  about,  that  by  fining  bachelors  as 
papifts  convict,  or  the  like,  they  were  diltinguifhed  to' 
their  difadvantage  from  the  rcft  of  the  world,  who  fall- 
in  toith  the  meafures  of  civil  foeiety.  Left  you  fhould 
think  I  fpeak  this  asl)eing,  according  to  the  fenfelefs 
rude  phrafe,  a  malicious  old  maid,  I  {hall  acquaint  you 
I  am  a  woman  of  condition,  not  now  three  and  twenty, 
and  have  had  proposals  from  at  leaft  ten  different  men, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  have  upon  the  upfhot 
refufed  me.  Something  or  other  is  always  amifs  when 
fire  lover  takefe  to  feme  new  wench.  A  fettlement  is 
eafily  ekcepttd  againft ;  and  there  is  very  little,  re- 
courfe  to  avoid  the  vicious  part  'of  our  youth,  but 
throwing  one's  felf  away  upon  fome  lifelefs  block-- 
•head,  wh6,- though  he  is  without  vice,  is  alfo  without 
virtue.  Now^a-days  we  muft  be  contented  if  we  can 
get  creatures  which  are  not  bad,  good  are  not  to  be  ex- 
peeled.  ,Mr.  SPECTATOR,  1  fat  near  you  the  other 
day,  and  think  I  did  Rot  difpleafe  your  Speclatorial' 
eye-f'ght ;  which  I  mall  be  a  better  judge  of,  when  I 
fee  whether  you  take  notice  of  thefe  evils  your  own 
way>  or  print  this  m&morial  dictated  from  the  drfdain- 
ful  heavy  heart  of,  Sir, 

*  Your  moil  obedient  humble  fervant, 
T*.  *  RACHEL  WELLADAY.' 

*  SPFCT.NO.  528,  has  this  fignature  T,  both  in  ihefe/io,  and  botb 
cduionsof  1712. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

"  Whereas  there  bath  lately  been  publifhed  a  certain  legendary  ftory  of 
an  unknown  Thccdofius,  concern  ing  thepriefthood  of  CHRIST,  tran- 
llated  out  of  SuiJas,  under  the  title  of  '  A  very  ancient,  authentick, 
and  remarkable  Teftimony,  concerning  our  bleffed  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jefus  Chrift,'  which  the.  tranflator  hath  taken  the  liberty  not  only  to. 
dedicate  tome,  but  to  ufe  my  name  in  the  title-page,  thereby  giving 
occafion  to  think  I  countenance  the  authority  of  that  tffilmony.  Nsw 
thefe  are  ro  certify,  that  the  perfon  who  publifhed  that  pamphlet  is  alto- 
gether  a  ftranger  to  me;  and  that  I  was  no  ways  acquainted  with  his 
delign  till  J  faw  it  in  print;  for  though  th&  paffage  produced  may  ap 
pear  remarkable,  yet  j  cannot  think  the  teftimony  either  ancient  or 
AUihfnieck.  ~  ROB  .  NE  L  S3N ." 

Nov.  4,1712.  S  P  E  c  T  '•  In  folio. 
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Singula  quesque  locum  tenednt  fortita  dectntcr. 

^         Hor.  Ars  Poet.  92. 

Let  every  thing  have  its  due  place.        ROSCOMMON. 

UPON  the  hearing  of  feveral  late  difputes  concern 
ing  rank  and  precedence,  I  could  not  forbear  amu- 
fingmyfelf  with  fome  obfervations,  which  I  have  made 
upon  the  learned  world,  as  to  this  great  particular.  By 
the  learned  world  I  here  mean  at  large  all  thofe  who 
are  any  way  concerned  in  works  of  literature,  whether  in 
the  writing,  printing,  or  repeating  part.  To  begin 
with  the  writers.  I  have  obferved  that  the  author  of  a 
Folio,  in  all  companies  ami  conversions,  fcts  him  felt" 
above  the  author  of  a  Quarto ;  the  author  of  a  Quarto 
above  the  author  of  an  Oflavo;  and  fo  on,  by  a  gradual 
defcent  and  fu bo rdi nation,  to  an  author  in  Twenty-fours* 
This  diftinclion  is  fo  well  obferved,  that  in  an  aflembly 
of  the  learned,  I  have  feen  a  Folio  writer  place  bimfelf 
in  an  elbow-chair,  when  the  author  of  a  Duodecimo  has, 
out  of  a  juft  deference  to  his  Superior  quality,  feated 
himfelfupcna  fquab.  In  a  word,  authors  are  ufually 
ranged  in  company  after  the  fame  manner  as  their  works 
are  upon  a  fheif. 

The  moft  minute  pocket  author  hath  beneath  him  the 
writers  of  all  pamphlets,  or  works  that  are  only  ftitched. 
As  for  the  pamphleteer,  he  takes  place  of  none  but  of- 
the  authors  of  iingle  fheets,  and  of  that  fraternity  who 
publifh  their  labours  on  certain  days,  or  on  every  day  of 
the  week.  I  do  not  find  that  the  precedency  among  Hie' 
individuals,  in  this  latter  clafs  of  writers,  is  yerfettlcd. 

For  my  own  .part,  I  have  'had  fa  Uriel  a  regard  to  the 

ceremonial  which  prevails  in  the  learned  world,  that  I 

never  prefumed  to   take  place  of  a   pamphleteer,  untiT 

my  Daily  Papers  were  gathered  into  thofe  two  firft  vo- 

J-i  5  Jumcs, 
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lumes,  which  have  already  appeared*.  After  which,  I 
naturally  jumped  over  the  heads  not  only  cf  all  pam 
phleteers,  but  of  every  Oftavo  writer  in  Great  Britain, 
that  had  written  but  one  book-  I  am  alfo  informed  by 
my  bookfeller,  that  fix  Ofia^vos  have  at  all  times  been 
looked  upon  as  an  equivalent  to  a  Folio,  which  I  take 
notice  of  the  rather,  becaufe  I  would  not  have  the 
learned  worl'd  furprifed,  if  after  the  publication  of  half  a 
dozen  volumes,  I  take  my  place  according!)7.  When  my 
feattered  forces  are  thus  rallied,  and  reduced  into  regular 
bodies,  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  mall  make  no  defpicable  fi 
gure  at  the  head  of  them. 

Whether  thefe  rules,  which  have  been  received  time 
$ut  of  mind  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  were  not 
originally  eftablifhed  with  an  eye  to  our  paper- manufac 
ture,  I  fhall  leave  to  the  difcuffion  of  others  ;  and  (hall 
only  remark  further  in  this  place,  that  all  printers-and 
bookfellers  take  the  wall  of  one  another,  according  to 
the  above-mentioned  merits  of  the  authors  to  whom  the/ 
refpeftively  belong* 

I  come  now  to  that  point  of  precedency  which  is  fet 
tled  among  the  three  learned  profeffions,  by  the  wifdom 
of  our  laws.  I  need  not  here  take  notice  of  the  rank 
which  is  allotted  to  every  doftor  in  each  of  thefe  pro- 
feffions,  who  are  all  of  them,  though  not  fo  high  33 
knights,  yet  a  degree  above  'fquires  ;  this  laft  order  of 
men  being  the  illiterate  body  of  the  nation-,*  are  confe- 
quently  thrown  together  in  a  clafs  below  the  three 
learned  profeffions +.  I  mention  this  for  the  fake  of  fe- 
vcral  rural  'fquires,  whofe  reading  does  not  rife  fo  high 
as- to  "  The  prefent  (late  ef  England,"  and  who  are  of 
ten  apt  to  ifcfurp-  that  precedency  which  by  the  laws  of 
their  country  is  not  du€  to  thenv  Their  want  of  learn 
ing,  which  has  planted  them  in  this  ftation,.  may  in  fome 
mcafure  extemiate  their  mifclemeanour^  and  our  profef- 

*  Nov.  6,  1 7  Li,  The  two  firft  volumes  of  the  SPECTATOR  ap* 
year  to  have  been .publi  tried,  for  ke  does  not  here  acknowledge  himfelf 
concerned  in-the  TAT  r,  E  R  ,  or  allude  to  it ;  for  the  four  volumes  of  it 
were  at  this  time  delivered  to  the  iubfcribers.  See  No.  53  I,  adjinem, 

f  In  foms  Univerfities,  that  of  Dublin  in  particular,  they  have  Doc 
tors  of  Mufic,  who  take  rank  after  the  Ztoffw*»f  the  three  learned 
teil»on?»  w&  above  ffiuiret*- 
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fors  o'.ight  to  pardon  them  when  they  offend  in  this  par" 
ticular,  confidering  that  they  are  in  a  flate  of  ignorance* 
or,  as  we  ufually  fay,  do  not  know  their  right  hand  from 
their  left. 

There  is  another  tribe  of  perfons  who  are  retainers  to 
the  learned  world,  and  who  regulate  themfelves  upon  all 
occafions  by  feveral  laws  peculiar  to  their  body  ;  I  mean 
the  players  or  adbrs  of  both  fexes.  Among  thefe  it  is  * 
ftanding  and  uncontro verted  principle,  that  a  tragedian 
always  takes  place  of  a  comedian  ;  and  it  is  very  well 
known  the  merry  drolls  who  make  us  laugh  are  always 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  in  every  enter 
tainment  give  way  to  the  dignity  of  the  bufkin.  It  is  a 
flage-maxim,  Once  a  King,  and  always  a  King.  For  this 
reafon  it  would  be  thought  very  abturd  in  Mr.  Bullock, 
-  notwithftanding  the  height  and  gracefulnefs  of  his  per- 
fon,  to  fit  at  the  right  hand  of  an  hero,  though  he  were 
but  five  foot  high.  The  fame  diftihcliion  is  obferved 
among  the  ladies  of  the  theatre.  Queens  and  -heroines 
preferve  their  rank  in  private  converfation,  while  thofc 
who  are  waiting-women  and  maids  of  honour  upon  the 
itage,  keep  their  diitance  alfo  behind  the  fcenes. 

1  (hall  only  add,  that  by  a  parity  of  reafon,  all  writer* 
of  tragedy  look  upon  it  as  their  due  to  be  feated,  ferved* 
or  faluted  before  comic  writers.  Thofe  who  deal  in 
tragi-comedy  ufually  taking  their  feats  between  the  au 
thors  of  either  fide.  There  has  been  a  long  difpute  for 
precedency  between  the  tragic  and  heroic  poets.  Arif- 
totle  would  have  the  latter  yield  the  Pas  to  the  former; 
but  Mr.  Dryden*  and  many  others,  would  never  fubmit 
to  this  decifion.  Burlefque  writers  pay  the>  fame  defe 
rence  to  the  heroic,  as  comic  writers  to  their  ferious  bro 
thers  in  the  drama. 

By  this  fiiort  table  of  laws,  order  is  kept  up,  and  dif- 
tinttion  preferved  in  the  whole  REPUBLIC  of  LETTERS. 

*  By  ADD  is  ONT,  dated  it  feems  from  his  Office. 

***  At  Dairy-Line,  "THE  STRATAGEM."  Aimwell,  by 
Mr.  Mills;  Archer,  by  Mr.  Wilks;  Bonitace,  by  Mr.  Bullock,  fen. 
Sullen,  by  Mr.  Keene;  Foigard,  by  Mr.  Bo  wen  ;  Scrub,  by  Mr. 
Non-is ;  Mifs  Sullen,  by  Mrs.  Oldfield;  and  Dorinda,  by  Mrs.  Brad- 
*JW. 

L  $  Friday 
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Sic  <vijnm  Veneri^;  cui  placet  impares 
Formas  atque  aitimos  Jiib  juga  abcnt'a 
Stevo  mltterre  cum  joco. 

Hor.  i  Od.  xxxiii.   i®, 
[         Thus  Venus  fports :  The  rich,  the  bafe, 
Unlike  in  fortune,  and  in  face, 
To  difagreeing  love  provokes; 
When  cruelly  jocofe, 
She  ties  the  "fatal  noofe, 
And  binds  unequals  to  the  brazen  yokes. 

CREECH. 

IT  is  very  ufual  for  thofe  who  have  been  fevere  upon 
marriage,  in  fome  part  or  other  of  their  lives,  to  en 
ter  into  the  fraternity  which  they  have  ridiculed,  and  to 
fee  their  raillery  return  upon  their  own  heads.  I  fcarce 
ever  knew  a  woman-hater  that  did  not,  fooner  or  later, 
pay  for  h.  Marriage,  which  is  a  blefling  to  another  man, 
falls  upon  fuch  an  one  as  a  judgment.  Mr.  Congreve's 
"  Old  Bachelor"  is  fet  forth  to  us  with  much  wit  and 
humour,  as  an  example  of  this  kind.  In  ihort,  thofe  who 
have  mofl  diflinguifhed  themfelves  by  railing  at  the  fex 
in  general,  very  oftent  make  an  honourable  amends,  by 
chooiing  one  of  the  moft  worthlefs  perfons  of  it,  for  a 
companion  and  yoke-fellow.  Hymen  takes  his  revenge 
i.i  k.nd,  on  thofe  who  turn  his  myfteriesinto  ridicule. 

My  friend  WILL  HONEYCOMB,  who  was  fo  unmer 
cifully  witty  upon  the  women,  in  a  couple  of  letters, 
wh;ch  I  lately  communicated  to  the  public/ has  given 
the  ladies  ample  fatisfactidn  by  marrying  a  farmer's 
daughter;  apiece  oi  news  which  came  to  our  clubby 
the  lau  poll.  The  Templar  is  very  pofitive  that  he  has 
man-led  a  dairy-maid ;  but  WILL,  in  his  letter  to  me  on 
this  occafion,  fets  the  beft  face  upon  the  matter  that  he 
tan,  -and  gives  a  more  tolerable  account  of  his  fpoufe. 

i  muft 
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I  muft  confefs  I  fufpefted  fomething  more  than  ordinary, 
when  upon  opening  the  letter  I  found  that  WILL  was 
fallen  dff  from  his  former  gaiety,  having  changed  Dear 
SPEC,  which  was  his  ufual  faluteat  the  beginning  of  the 
letter,  into  My  worthy  Fnend,  and  fubfcribed  himfelf  in 
the  latter  end  at  full  length  WILLIAM  HONEYCOMB. 
In  fhort,  the  gay,  the  loud,  the  vain  WILL  HONEY 
COMB,  who  had  made  love  to  every  great  fortune  that  has 
appeared  in  town  for  above  thirty  years  together,  and 
boailed  of  favours  from  ladies  whom  he  had  never 
feen,  is  at  length  wedded  to  a  plain  country  girl. 

His  letter  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  converted  rake. 
The  fober  character  of  the  hufband  is  dallied  with  the 
man  of  the  town,  and  enlivened  with  thofe  little  cant- 
phrafes,  which  have  made  my  friend  WILL  often  thought 
very  pretty  company.  But  let  us  hear  what  he  fays  for 
himfelf. 


*  My  worthy  Friend, 

I  QUESTION  not  but  you,  and  the  reft  of  my  ac 
quaintance,  wonder  that  I,  who  have  lived  in  the 
fmoke  and  gallantries  of  the  town  for  thirty  years  to 
gether,  mould  all  on  a  fudden  grow  fond  of  a  country 
life.  Had  not  my  dog  of  a  fteward  run  away  as  he 
did,  without  making  up  his  accounts,  I  had  ftill  been 
immerfed  in  fin  and  fea-coal.  But  fmce  my  late  forced 
vifit  to  my  eftate,  I  am  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that  I  ara 
refolved  to  live  and  die  upon  it.  I  am  every  day 
abroad  among  my  acres,  and  can  fcarce  foroear  filling 
my  letter  with  breezes,  fhades,  flowers,  meadows,  and 
purling  ftreams.  The  fimplicity  of  manners  which  I 
have  heard  you  fo  often  fpeak  of,  and  which  appears 
here  in  perfection,  charms  me  wonderfully.  As  an 
inftance  of  it,  I  muft  acquaint  you,  and  by  your  means 
the  whole  club,  that  I  have  lately  married  one  of  my 
tenant's  daughters.  She  is  bom  of honeft  parents,  and 
though  ihe  has  no  portion,  me  has  a  great  deal  of  vir 
tue.  The  natural  fweetnefs  and  innocence  of  her  be 
haviour,  the  freflinefs  of  her  complexion,  the  unaftefted 
turn  of  her  ihape  and  perfon,  ihot  me  through  and 
through  every  time  I  faw  her,  and  did  more  execution 
upon  me  in  grogram,  than  the  greateit  beauty  in  town 

*  or 
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or  court  had  ever  done  in  broca4e.  In  fhort,  (he  is 
fuch  an  one  as  promifes  me  a  good  heir  to  my  eftate  ; 
and  if  by  her  means  I  cannot  leave  to  my  children  what 
are  falily  called  the  gifts  of  birth,  high  titles,  and  alli 
ances,  I  hope  to  convey  to  them  the  more  real  and  va 
luable  gifts  of  birth,  ftrong  bodies,  and  healthy  confti- 
tntions.  As  for  your  fine  women,  I  need  not  tell  thee 
that  I  know  them.  I  have  had  my  (hare  in  their  graces, 
but  no  more  of  that.  It  (hall  be  my  bufmefs  hereaf 
ter  to  live  the  life  of  an  honeft  man,  and  to  acl  as  be 
comes  the  mafter  of  a  family.  I  queftion  not  but  I 
mail  draw  upon  me  the  raillery  of  the  town,  and  be 
treated  -to  the  tune  of  The  Marriage  Hater  matched ; 
but  I  am  prepared  for  it.  I  have  been  as  witty  upon 
others  in  my  time.  To  tell  thee  truly,  I  faw  fuch  a 
tribe  of  fafhionable  young  fluttering  coxcombs  (hot  up, 
that  I  did  not  think  my  poft  of  an  Homme  de  ruel/e 
any  longer  tenable.  I  felt  a  certain  ftiffhefs  in  my 
limbs,  which  intirely  deftroyed  that  jantinefs  of  air  I 
was  once  mafter  of.  Befides,  for  I  may  how  confefs 
my  age  to  thee,  I  have  been  eight  and  forty  above 
thefe  twelve  yea-rs.  Since  my  retirement  into  the 
country  will  make  a  vacancy  in  the  club,  I  could  wifti 
you  would  fill  up  my  place  with  my  friend  Tom  Dap- 
perwit.  He  ,has  an  infinite  deal  of  fire,  and  knows 
the  town.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  faid  before,  I 
(hall  endeavour  to  live  hereafter  fu 5 table  to  a  man  in 
my  ftation,  as  a  prudent  head  of  a  family,  a  good  huf- 
band,  a  careful  father  (when  it  (hall  fo  happen),  and  ?s 
*  Your  mod  fmcere  friend, 

'  and  humble  fervant, 
O*.  *  WILLIAM  HONEYCOMB." 

*  By  ADD: SON,  dated  itfeems,  from  his Gjjice. 

*  J*  At  Drury-Lane,  on  Friday,  Nov.  7.  A  new  Play,  never  afteJ 
before,  called  «  THE  SUCCESSFUL  PIRATE."  A  Play  by 
Charles  Johnfon,  taken  irum  an  old  one  calkd  "  ^RVIRAGUS 
AND  PHILIC1A,"  written  by  Lodowick  Carlell.  The  Scene  is  tlw 
C'jty  et  i>t.  MwmiCCj  iftthe  Ijlaad  of  MdJ«^aiVar»  B.  D, 
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N°5ji   Saturday,  November  8,  1712, 


Qni  mare  &  terras  evariifjne  mundum 

Tempernt  horis  : 
U?tde  nil  majus  gene  rat  ur  ipfo, 
AW  fviget  quicquamjijnile  ant  fecunduirt* 

Hor,  i  Od.  xii. 

Who  guides  below,  and  rules  above, 
The  great  Difpofer,  and  the  mighty  King  : 
Than  he  none  greater,  like  him  none, 
That  can  be,  is,  or  was; 


Supreme  he  fingly  fills  the  throne. 


CREECH, 


SIMONIDSS  being  afked  by  Dionyfius  the  tyrant 
what  GOD  was,  defired  a  day's  time  to  confider  of 
it  before  he  made  his  reply.  .  When  the  day  was  expired, 
he  defired  two  days  ;  and  afterwards,  inftead  of  returning 
his  anfwer,  demanded  flill  double  the  time  to  confider  of 
it.  This  great  poet  and  philofopher,  the  more  he  con 
templated  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  found  that  he  waded 
but  the  more  out  of  his  depth  ;  and  that  he  loft  himfelf 
in  the  thought,  inftead  of  rinding  an  end  of  it. 

If  we  confider  the  idea  which  wife  men,  by  the  light 
of  reafon,  have  framed  of  the  Divine  BEING,  it  amounts 
to  this  :  That  he  has  in  him  all  the  perfection  of  a  fpiri- 
tual  nature  :  and  fince  we  have  no  notion  of  any  kind  of 
fpiritual  perfection  but  what  we  difcover  in  our  own 
fouls,  we  join  infinitude  to  each  kind  of  thefe  perfec 
tions,  and  what  is  a  faculty  in  an  human  foul,  becomes 
an  attribute  in  GOD.  We  exift  in  place  and  time,  the  Di 
vine  BEING  fills  the  immenfity  of  fpace  with  his  prefence, 
and  inhabits  eternity.  We  are  poflefled  of  a  little  power 
anda  little  knowledge,  the  Divine  BE  ING  is  almightyand 
omnifcient.  In  ihort,  by  adding  infinity  to  any  kind  of 
perfection  we  enjoy,  and  by  joining  all  thefe  different 
kinds  of  perfections  in  one  being,  we  form  our  idea  of 
the  Great  So  v  ERE  1C  w  of  nature* 

^Though 
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Though  every  one  who  thinks  muft  have  made  this 
obfervation,  I  {hall  produce  Mr.  Lock's  authority  to  the  ' 
fame  purpofe,  out  of  his  Eflay  on  Human  Understanding. 
'  If  we  examine  the  idea  we  have  of  the  Incomprehen- 
'  fible  Supreme  BE  i  NG,  we  fhall  find,  that  we  come  by  it 
'  the  fame  way;  and  that  the  compjex  ideas  we  have 

*  both  of  GOD  and  feparate  fpirits,  are  made  up  of  the 

*  fimple  ideas  we   receive   from  reflection:  <v.  g.  having,, 
'  from  what  we  experiment  in  ourfelves,  got  the  ideas'  of 
'  exigence  and  duration,  of  knowledge  and  power,  of 

*  pleafure  and  happinefs,  and  of  feveral  other  qualities 
'  and  powers,  which  it  is  better  to  have  than  to  be  with- 
'  out;  when  we  would  frame  an  idea  the  moft  fuitable 
'  we  can  to  the  Supreme  BEING,  we  enlarge  every  one  of 

*  thefe  with  our  idea  of  infinity;, and  fo  putting  them 
'  together  make  our  complex  idea  of  GOD.' 

It  is  not  impoffible  that  there  may  be  many  kinds  of 
fpiritual  perfection,  befides  thofb  which  are  lodged  in  an. 
human  foul;  but  it  is  impoffible  that  we  fhould  have  the 
ideas  of  any  kinds  of  perfection,  except  thofe  of  which 
we  have  fome  fmall  rays  and  fhort  imperfect  flrokss  in 
ourfelves.  It  would  be  therefore  very  high  prefumption 
to  .determine  whether  the  Supreme  BEING  has  not  many 
more  attributes  than  thofe  which  enter  into  our  concep 
tions  of  him.  This  is  certain,  that  if  there  be  any  kind  - 
of  fpiritual  perfection  which  is  not  marked  out  in  an  hu 
man  foul,  it  belongs  in  its  fulnefs  to  the  DIVINE  Nature. 

Several  eminent  philosophers  have  imagined  that  the 
foul,  in  her  feparate  ft  ate,  may  have  new  faculties  fpring- 
in£  up  in  her,  which  ihe  is  not  capable  of  exerting  dur 
ing  her  prefent  union  with  the  body ;  and  whether  thefe 
faculties  may  not  correfpond  with  other  attributes  in  the 
DIVINE  Nature,  and  open  to  us  hereafter  new  matter  of 
wonder  and  adoration,  we  are  altogether  ignorant*  This 
as  I  have  faid  before,  we  ought  to  acquicfce  in,  that  the 
Sovereign  BEING,  the  Great  AUTHOR  of  Nature,  has  in 
him  all  ppffible  perfection,  as  well  in  kind  ^  \^  degree  ;  to 
fpeak  according  to  our  methods  of  conceiving,  I  fhall 
only  add  under  this  head,  that  when  we  have  raifed  our 
notion  of  this  Infinite  BE  i  N  G  as  high  as  it  is  pofiible  for  the 
mind  of  man  to  go,  it  will  fall  infinitely  fliort  of  what  he 
really  is.  There  is  no  e?id  of  bis  GREATNESS,  The  moft  ex- 

13 

alted 
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alted  creature  he  has  made,  is  only  capable  of  adoring 
it,  none  but  himfelf  can  comprehend  it. 

The  advice  of  the  fon  of  Sirach  is  veryjuft  and  fublime 
in  this  light.  By  his  word,  all  things  confift.  We  may 
fpeak  much,  and  yet  come  fhort:  wherefore  in  fum,  HE  is 
ALL.  How  mall  webe  able  to  magnify  him?  ForHE  is  great 
above  all  his  works.  The  LORD  is  terrible  and  very  great; 
and  marvellous  in  his  power.  When  you  glorify  the  LORD 
exalt  him  as  much  as  you  can :  For  even  yet  will  he  far 
exceed.  And  when  you  exalt  him,  put  forth  all  your  .• 
,  ftrength.andbenotweary;  foryou  can  never  go  far  enough. 
Who  hath  feen  HIM,  that  he  might  teH  us  r  And  who  can. 
magnify  HIM  as  H.E  is  ?  There  are  yet  hid  greater  things 
than  thefe  be,  for  we  have  feen  but  a  few  of  his  works. 

I  have  here  only  confide  red  the  Supreme  BE  i  NG  by  the 
light  of  reafon  and  pfmpfophy.  If  we  would  fee  him  in 
all  the  wonders  of  his  mercy  we  muft  have  recourfe  to 
revelation,  which  rcpefents  him  to  us,  not  only  as  infi 
nitely  great  and  glorious,  but  as  infinitely  good  and  juft 
in  his  difpeniations  towards  man.  But  as  this  is  a  theory 
which  falls  under  every  one's  confideration,  though  in 
deed  it  can  never  be  fufficiently'confidered,  I  mall  here 
only  take  notice  of  that  habitual  vvorihip,  and  veneration 
which  we  ought  to  pay  to  this  Almighty  BEING.  We 
fliould  often  refrelh  our  minds  with  the  thought  of  him, 
and  annihilate  ourfelves  before  him,  in  the  contempla 
tion  of  our  own  worthlefThefs,  and  of  his  tranfcendent 
excellency  and  perfection.  This  would  irpprint  in  our 
minds  fuch  a  conftant  and  uninterrupted  awe  and  venera 
tion  as  that  which  I  am  here  recommending,  and  which 
is  in  reality  a  kind  of  incefiant  prayer,  and  reafonable 
humiliation  of  the  foul  before  him  who  made  it. 

This  would  .effectually  kill  in  us.all  the  little  feeds  of 
pride,  vanity,  and  felf-conccit, 'which  are  apt  to  moot  up 
in  the  minds  of  fuch  whofe  thoughts  turn  more  on  thofe 
comparative  advantages  which  they  enjoy  over  fome  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  than  on  that  infinite  <*>ftance 
"which  is  placed  between  them  and  thefupretne  model  of 
all  perfection.  It  would  likewife  quicken  our  defires  and 
endeavours  of  uniting  ourfelves  to  HIM  by  all  the  adtsof 
religion  aad  virtue. 

Sucli 
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Such  an  habitual  homage  to  the  Supreme  BEING 
would,  in  a  particular  manner,  banifh  from  among  us 
that  prevailing  impiety  of  ufmg  his  name  on  the  moft 
trivial  occasions. 

I  rind  the  following  paiTage  in  an  excellent  fermon, 
preached  at  the  funeral  of  a  Gentleman  i  who  was  an  ho 
nour  to  his  country  and  a  more  diligent  as  well  as  ftic- 
cefsful  inquirer  into  the  works  of  nature,  than  any  other 
our  nation  has  ever  produced.  *  He  had  the  profoundeft 
veneration  for  the  great  God  of  Heaven  and  earth  that 
I  have  ever  obferved  in  ?ny  perfon.  The  very  name 
of  God  was  never  mentioned  by  him  without  a  paufe 
and  a  vifible  flop  in  his  difcourfe;  in  which,  one  that 
knew  him  moft  particularly  above  twenty  years,  has 
told  me,  that  he  was  fo  exaft,  that  he  does  not  remember 
to  have  obferved  him  once  to  fail  in  it/ 
Every  one  knows  the  veneration  which  was  paid  by 
the  Jews  to  a  namefo  great,  wonderful  and.  holy.  They 
would  not  let  it  enter  even  into  their  religious  difcourfe1?. 
What  can  we  then  think  of  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  fo 
tremendous  a  name  in  the  ordinary  expreffions  of  their 
anger,  mirth,  and  moft  impertinent  paffions  ?  Of  thofe 
who  admit  it  into  the  moft  familiar  queftions  and  affer- 
tions,  .ludicrous  phrafes  and  works  of  humour.^  not  to 
mention  thofe  who  violate  it  by  folemn  perjuries?  It 
would  be  an  affront  to  reafon  to  endeavour  to  fet  forth 
the  horror  and  profanenefs  of  fuch  a  practice.  rl  he  very 
mention  of  tt  expofes  it  fufficiently  to  thofe  in  whom 
the  light  of  nature,  not  to  fay  religion,  is  not  utterly 
cxtingui  fiied.  O*, 

*  By  ADD  i  SON,  written  as  it  feems,  at  his  Office. 
i  Seeing  bifhop  Burnet's  Sermon  preached  at  the   funeral  of  the 
Honorable  Robert  BOY  LE  ;  GUARDIAN  Vol.  II.  N°  175,  &Sr£ex» 
Vol.  VII.  N°.  554. 

***  Next  day  Tue/day,  Nov.  n,  wus  publiflied  a  very  ntat  pocket 
editien  of  the  3d  and  4th  volumes  ot  the  SPEC  r  ATO  R  in  I2mo.  To 
which  is  jidded  a  compleat  Index  to  the  whok/o«/-  volumes,  SPEC  T. 
ixfolia.  See  S  r  E  c  T  .  N°  5  29. 
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Tungor  'vice  cot  is  acutunt 

RedJere  qua  -ferrum  valet,  exfors  ipfa  fecandi. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  304. 

I  play  the  whetftone :  ufelefs  and  unfit 

To  cut  myfelf,  I  lharpen  others  wit.  CRE  E  CH. 

T  T  is  a  very  honeft  action  to  be  ftudious  to  produce 
i  other  men's  merit  \  and  I  make  no  fcruple  of  faying  I 
have  as  much  of  this  temper  as  any  man  in  the  world. 
It  would  not  be  a  thing  to  be  bragged  of  but  that  it  is 
what  any  man  may  be  mafter  of,  who  will  take  pains 
enough  for  it.  Much  obfervation  of  the  unworthinefs  in 
being  pained  at  the  excellence  of  another,  will  bring  you 
to  a  fcorn  of  yourfelf  for  that  unwillingnefs :  And  when 
you  have  got  fo  far,  you  will  find  it  a  greater  pleafu re  than 
you  ever  before  knew,  to  be  zealous  in  promoting  the 
fame  and  welfare  of  the  praife-worthy.  I  do  not  fpeak 
this  as  pretending  to  be  a  mortified  felf-denying  man,  but 
as  one  who  had  turned  his  ambition  into  a  right  channel 
I  claim  to  myfelf  the  merit  of  having  extorted  excellent 
productions  from  a  perfon  of  the  greateft  abilities,  who 
would  not  have  let  them  appeared  by  any  other  means;  * 
to  have  animated  a  few  young  gentlemen  into  worthy 
purfuits,  who  will  be  a  glory  to  our  age;  and  at  all  times 
and  by  all  poffible  means  in  my  power  undermined  the 
interefts  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  folly,  and  attempted  to 
fubftitute  in  their  Head,  learning,  piety,  and  good  fenfe. 
It  is  from  this  honeft  heart  that  I  find  myfelf  honoured 
as  a  gentleman- ufher  to  the  arts  and  fciences.  Mr. 
Tick  ell  and  Mr.  Pope  have,  it  feems,  this  idea  of  me.  The 
former  has  writ  me  an  excellent  paper  of  verfes  in  praife, 
forfoorh,  of  myfelf;  and  the  other  inclofed  for  my  perufal 
an  admirable  poem,  +  which  I  hope,  will  fhortly  fee  the 

light. 

*ADDTSON.  +*'  The  Temple  of  Fame."  See 

"  Works'-'  Vpl.  V.  p,  187.  Edit,  izmo,  Lond.  1770. 
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light.  In  the  mean  time  I  cannot  fupprefs  any  thought 
of  his,  but  infert  this  fentiment  about  the  dying  words  of 
Adrian*.  I  will  not  determine  in  the  cafe  he  mentions;  but 
have  thus  much  to  fay  in  favour  of  his  argument,  that 
many  of  his  own  works  which  I  have  feen,  convince  me 
that  very  pretty  and  very  fubiime  fentiments  may  be 
lodged  in  the  fame  bofom  without  diminution  of  its 
greatnefs. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 
s  Y  WAS  the  .other  day  in  company  with  five  or  fix 

*  X  .met*  of  fome.  learning;  where  chancing  to  mention 

*  the  famous  verfes  which  the  emperor  Adrian  fpoke  on 
'  his  deathbed,  they  were  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  piece 
'  of  gaiety  unworthy  that  prince  in  thofe  circumftances* 
'  I  could  not  but  diffent  from  this  opinion.     Methinks 
'  it  was  by  no  means  a  gay,   but  a  very  ferious  foliloquy 
'  to  his  foul  at  the  point  of  his  departure  :  in  which  fenfe 
'  I  naturally  took  thefe  verfes  at  my  firll  reading  them,, 
'  when  1  was  very  young,  and  before  I  knew  what  inter* 
'  pretation  the  world  generally  put  upon  them  ; 

f  Animula  ^agula,  blandula, 
•  '  Hojpes  'tomefque  cor  ports, 
-f  Qua?  nnn£(  abibis  in  loca  ? 

'  Pallidula,   rigid  a,  nudula, 

'  Nee  (utfoles)  dabisjoca  ! 


*  Alas,  my  foul!  thoupLafing  companion  of  this  ld<?yt 

*  fleeting  thing  that  art  now  defining  it  !   ^whither  art  thou 
''flying?  To  'what  unknown  region  ?  Thou  art  all  trembling, 
'  fearful,  a?id  penjt<ve.      Now  what  is  become  of  thy  former 
'  cwit  and  humour  ?  "J  houjhalt  jefl.  and  be  t?ay  no  ?nore.     1 
'  confefs  I  cannot  apprehend  where  lies  the  trifling  in 
«  all  this  ;  it  is  the  moft  natural  and  obvious   refledon 

<  imaginable  to    a  dying  man  :  and  if  we  confider  the 

<  emperor  was  a  heathen,  that  doubt  concerning  the  fu- 
«  ture  ftate  of  his  foul  will  feern  fo  far  from  being  the 
€  eifecl:  of  want  of  thought,  that  it  was  fcarce  reafonable  • 
(  he  mould  think  otherwife;  not  to  mention  that   here. 

is  a  plain  confeffion  included  of  his  belief  in  its  immor 
tality.     The  diminutive  epithets  of  Vagitla^  Rlandula, 
*  Ibidem,  p.  i85,&c. 

(  and 
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and  the  reft,  appear  not  to  me  as  expreffions  of  levity, 
'  but  rather  of  endearment  and  concern  :  fuch  as  we  find 
'  in  Catullus,  and  the  authors  of  Hendecafyllabi  after 
'  him,  where  they  are  ufed  to  exprefs  the  utmoft  love 

*  and  tendernefs  for  their  miftrefles.— If  you  think  me 
f  right  in -my  notion  of  the    laft  words  of  Adrian,  be 

*  pleafed  to  infert  this  in  the  SPECTATOR  ;  if  not,  to 

*  fupprefs  it. 

'  I  am,  &c.* 

To  the  fuppofed  Author  of  the  SPECTATOR. 

IN  courts  licentious,  and  a  mamelefs  ftage, 
How  long  the  war  mail  wit  with  virtue  wage  ? 
Indian  ted  by  this  proilituted  fair, 
Our  youth  run  headlong  in  the  fatal  fnare  j 
In  height  of  rapture  clafp  unheeded  pains, 
And  fuck  pollution  through  their  tingling  veins. 

Thy  fpotlefs  thoughts  unfhock'd  the  prieft  may  hear, 
And  the  pure  veftal  in  her  bofom  wear. 
Toconfcious  bluihes  and  diminim/d  pride, 
Thy  glafs  betrays  what  treacherous  love  would  hide; 
Nor  harm  thy  precepts,  but  infus'd  by  ftealth,          i 
Pleafe  while  they  cure,  and  cheat  us  into  health. 
Thy  works  in  Chloe's  toilet  gain  a  part, 
And  with  his  tailor  (hare  the  fopling's  heart  r 
Lafh'd  in  thy  fatire,  the  penurious  cit  ' 
Laughs  at  himfelf,  and  finds  no  harm  in  wit  :^ 
From  felon  gamefters  the  raw  'fqnireis  free, 
And  Britain  owes  her  refcu'd  oaks  to  thee    +, 
His  mifs  the  frolic  vifcount  dreads  to  toaft, 
Or  his  th.ird  cure  the  mallow  templar  boaft  ; 
And  the  ram  fool,  who  fcorn'd  the  beaten  road, 
t)arcs  quake  at  thunder,  and  confefs  his  God. 

*  Mr.  Tickell  alludes  here  to  S  r  E  E  L  E'S  Papers  againft  ths  Star- 
pers,  &c,.  inTheTATLER,  and  particularly  to  a  letter  in  TAT.  No. 
73,  iigned  Will  Trufty,  and  written  by  Mr.  John  Hughes.  See 
HUGHES'S  Correfpondence,  Vol.  III.  p.  7, 

t  Sie  Pope's  Works,  utfupra\  p.  188,  130,  compared  with  the 
tranflation  of  ADR.  i  AN'S  verfes,  Ibidem,  p.  116.  See  alfoSxEEL  E'S 
EpiitolaryConefpondeace,  Vol,  II.  p,  342, 

3  The 
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The  brainlefs  ftripHng,  who,  expell'd  to  town, 
Darnn'd  the  ftiff  college  and  pedantic  gown, 
Aw'd  by  thy  name,  is  dumb,  and  thrice  a  week 
Spells  uncouth  Latin,  and  pretends  to  Greek. 
A  fant'ring  tribe  !  fuch  bom  to  wide  eftates, 
With  yea  and  no  in  fenates  hold  debates  : 
At  length  defpis'd,  each  to  his  field  retires, 
Firil  with  the  dogs,  and  King  amidft  the  'fquires; 
From  pert  to  (lupid  finks  fupinely  down, 
In  youth  a  coxcomb,  and  in  age  a  clown. 

Such  readers  fcorn'd,  thou  wing'ft  thy  daring  flight 
Above  the  (tars,  and  tread'ft  the  fields  of  light ; 
Fame,  heav'n,  and  hell,  are  thy  exalted  theme, 
And  vifions  fuch  as  Jove  himfelf  might  dream ; 
Man  funk  to  flav'ry,  though  to  glory  born, 
Heav'n's  pride  when  upright,  and  deprav'd  his  fcoriu 

Such  hints  alone  could  Britim  Virgil  lend*, 
And  thou  alone  deferve  from  fuch  a  friend : ' 
A  debt  fo  borrow'd,  is  illuftrious  Ihame, 
And  fame  when  lhar'd  with  him  is  double  fame. 
So  flum'd  withfweets,  by  Beauty's  Queen  beftow'd, 
With  more  than  mortal  charms  y£neas  glow'd. 
Such  gen'rous  ftrifes  Eugene  and  Marlbro'  try, 
And  as  in  glory,  fo  in  friend  (hip  vie. 

Permit  thefe  lines  by  thee  to  live— npr  blame 
A  mufe  that  pants  and  languifhes  for  fame; 
That  fears  to  fink  when  humbler  themes  fhe  fmgs. 
Loft  in  thernafs  of  mean  forgotten  things. 
Receiv'd  by  thee,  I  prophefy,  my  rhymes 
The  praife  of  virgins  in  fucceeding  times : 
Mix'd  with  thy  works,  their  life  no  bounds  fliall  fee, 
But  ftand  protected  as  infpir'd,  by  thee. 

So  fome  weak  (hoot,  which  elfe  would  poorly  rife, 
Jove's  tree  adopts,  and  lifts  him  to  the  ikies  ; 
Thro'  the  new  pupil  foft'ring  juices  flow, 
Thruft  forth  the  gems,  and  give  the  flow'rs  to  blow 
Aloft ;  immortal  reigns  the  plant  unknown, 
With  borrow'd  life,  and  vigour  not  his  ownt. 
*  A  compliment  to  ADD  i  SON. 
i  By  Mr, THOMAS  TKKFLJL, 
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To  the  SPECTATOR-GENERAL. 

*  Mr.  John  Sly  humbly  fheweth, 

s  — |~^HAT  upon  reading  the  deputation  given  to  the 

*  1      faid  Mr.  John   SLY*,  all  perfons  paffing  by  his 
'  obfervatory  behaved  therafelves  .with  the  fame  deco- 

*  mm,  as  if  your  honour  yourfelf  had  been  prefcnt. 

'  That  your  faid  officer  is  preparing,  according  to 
'  your  honour's  fecret  inltrudlions,  hats  for  the  feveral 
'  kinds  of  heads  that  make  figures  in  the  realms  of  Great 
'  Britain,  with  cocks  fignificant  of  their  powers  and  fa* 

*  culties. 

*  That  your  faid  officer  has  taken  due  notice  of  your 

*  inftruftions  and  admonitions  concerning  the  internals 
c  of  the  head  from  the  outward  form  of  the  fame.     His 

*  hats  for  men  of  the  faculties  of  law  and  phyfic  do  but 
'  juft  turn  up,  to  give  a  little  life  to  their  fagacity  ;  hi-s 
'  military  hats  glare  full  in  the  face ;  and  he  has  prepared 
'  a  familiar  eafy  cock  for  all  good  companions  between 

*  the  above  mentioned  extremes.     For  this  end  he  has 
'  confulted  the  moft  learned  of  his  acquaintance  for  the 

true  form  and  dimenfions  of  the  Lepidiim  Caput,  and 
.'  made  a  hat  fit  for  it. 

*  Your  faid  officer  does  further  reprefent,   That  the 

*  young  divines  about  town  are  many  of  them -got  into 

*  the  cock  military,  and  defires  your  inftruftions  thereijfr 

*  That  the  town  has  been  for  feveral  days  very  well 

*  behaved,  and  farther  your  faid  officer  faith  not.       Ti, 

*  See  SPECT.  Np  5*6,  and  Are*. 
t  By  STISLF. 

%*  An  Entertainment  by  Mr.  CLINCH  of  Barnet,  who!  itatcs 
the  Flute,  Double  Cartel,  the  Organ  with  three  voices,  the  Horn, 
Huntfman  and  Pack  of  Hounds  ;  the  Shain-Do&or;  the  Old  Woman; 
the  Drunken-Man;  the  Bells;  Strife  of  Dogs,  &c,  AHinftruncms 
are  performed  by  his  natural  voice.  To  which  is  added  an  Eifex 
Song,  by  Mr.  Clinch  himfelf,  Price  is* 
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Immo  duas  dabo,  inquit  ille,  unafi  parum  eft  : 

Etjt  duarum  pcenitebit,  addetitur  duce*  PLAUT. 

Nay,  fays  he,  if  one'is  too  little,  I  will  give  you  two ; 
And  if  two  will  not  fatisfy  you,  I  will  add  tvvo'more. 

*  To  the  SPECTATOR. 

'SIR, 

*  ''IT'OU  have  often  given  us  very  excellent  difcourfes 
'     X      againft  that  unnatural  cuftom  pf  parents,  in  forc- 

*  ing  their  children  to  marry  contrary  to  their  inclina- 

*  tions.     My  own  cafe,  without  farther  preface,  I  will 
'  lay  before  you,  and  leave  you  to  judge  of  it.     My  fa- 
'  ther  ttnd  mother  both  being  in  declining  years,  would 

*  fain  fee  me,  their  eldefl  fon,  as  they  call  it,  fettled.     I 

*  am  as  much  for  that  as  they  can  be  :  but  I  mull  be  fet- 
'  tied,  it  feems,  not  according  to  my  own,  but  their  lik- 

*  ing.     Upon  this  account,  1  am  teized  every  day,  bcf- 
'.-icaufe  I  have  not  yet  fallen  into  love,,  in  fpite  cf  nature, 
'  with  one  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman's  daughters  j  for 

*  out  of  their  abundant  generosity,  they  give  me  the 
'  choice  of  four.     Jack,  begins  my  father,  Mrs.  Catha- 
'  rine  is  a  fine  woman — Yes^  Sir,  but  Ihe  is  rather  too 

*  old She  will  make  the  more  difcreet  manager,  boy. 

f  Then  my  mother  plays  her  part.     Is  not  Mrs.  Betty  ex- 

*  ceeding  fair  ?  Yes,  Madam,  but  (lie  is  of  no  converfa- 
'  tion  ;  (lie  has  no  fire,  no  agreeable  vivacity  ;  (he  nin- 
'  ther  fpeaks  nor  looks  with  fpirit.     True,  fon  ;  but  for 
'  thofe  very  realons,  (lie  will  be  an  eafy,  foft,  obliging, 
'  tradable  creature.     After  all,  cries  an  old  aunt,  (who 
J  belongs- to  theclafs  of  thofe  who  read  plays  with  fpec- 

*  tacles  on)    what- think  you,  Nephew:,   of  proper  ivlrs. 

*  Dorothy  ?  What  do  I  think  !   Why,  I  think  (lie  cannot 
'  be  above  fix  foot  two  inches  high   ""W7ell,  well,  you 

*  may  banter  as  long  as  you  pleafe,  but  heighth  of  fta- 

turc 
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*  ture  is  commanding  and  majtilic.     Come,  corne,  fays. 
«  acouiln  of  mine  in  the  family,  I  will  fit  him  ;  Fidelia 
'  is  yet  behind — Pretty  Mifs  Fiddy.muft  pleafeyou— • 
'  Oh!  your  very  humble  fervant,  dear  coz,  (he  is  as  much 
'  too  young,  as  her'eldeff  filler  is  too  old,     Is  it  fo  in- 
'  deed,  quoth  fhe,   good  Mr.  Pert  ?  You  that  are   but" 
s  turned  of  twenty- two,  and  Mifs  Fiddy  in  half  a  year's 
'  time  will  be  in  her  teens,  and  fne  is  capable  of  learning 

*  any  thing.     Then   (he  will  be   fo  obfervant ;  (he  will 

*  cry  perhaps  now-  and  then,  but  never  be  angry.     Thus 
'  they  will  think  for  me   in  this   matter,  wherein  I  am 
'  more  particularly  concerned  than  anybody  elfe."  If  I 
'  name  any  woman  in  the  world,  one  of  t!  efc  daughters 
'  has  certainly  the  fame  qualities.     You  fee  by  thefe  few. 
'  hints,  Mr.   SPECTATOR,   what   a  comfortable   life  I 
'  lead.     To  be  flill  more  open  and  free  with  you,  I  have 
'  been  paflionately  fond  of  a  young  lady  (whom  give  me 
'  leave  to  call  Miranda)   now  for  thefe  three  years,  I 
'  have  often  urged  the  matter  home  to  my  parents  with 
'  all  die  fubmiffion  of  a  fon,  but  the  impatience  of  a 

*  lover.     Pray,  bir,  think   of  three  years  ;  what  inex- 


'*  her  relations  are  not  intimates  with  mine.  Ah!  there's 
'  the  rub.  Miranda's  perfon,  wit,  and  humour,  are  what 
'  the  niceft  fancy  could  imagine  ;  and  though  we  know 
'  you  to  be  .fo  elegant  a  judge  of  beauty,  yet  there  is 
f  none  among  all  your  various  characters  of  line  women 
'  preferable  to  Mir-anda.  In  a  word,  (he  is  never  guilt/ 
'  of  doing  any  thing  but  one  amifs,  (if  (he  can  be  thought 

*  to  do  amifs  by  me)  in  being  as  blind  to  my  faults  x  as 

*  (he  is  to  her  own  perfections. 

•  «Iam,    SIR, 

'  Your  very  humble  obedient  fervant, 

*  DUSTERERASTUS, 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'  \\  7HEN  you  fpent  fo  much  time  as  you  did  lately 
c  V  V  in  cenfuring  the  ambitious  young  gentlemen 
'  who  ride  in  triumph  through  town  and  country  in 
'.  coach-boxes,  I  wi(hed  you  had  employed  thofe  mo- 

VOL.  VII*  M  «  ments 
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'  ments  in  consideration  of  what  pafles  fometimes  wlth- 

*  infide  of  thofe  vehicles.     I  am  fure  I  fuffered  fuffici- 

*  ently  by  the  infolence  and  ill-breeding  of  fome  perfons 
'  who  travelled  lately  with  me  in  a  ftage  coach  out  of 

*  Eflex  to  London.     I  am  fure,  when  you  have  heard 
'  what  I  have  to  fay,  you  will  think  there  are  perfons 

*  under  the  character  of  gentlemen,  that  are  fit  to  be  no 
'  where  elfe  but  on  the  coach  box.     Sir,  I  am  a  voung 
'woman  of  a  fober  and  religious  education,  and  have 
'  preferved  that   character ;  but  on   Monday  was  fort- 

*  night,  it  was  my  misfortune  to  come  to  London.     I 

*  was  no  fooner  clapt  in  the  coach,  but  to  my  great  fur- 

*  prife,  two  perfons  in  the  habit  of  gentlemen  attacked 
'  me  with  fuch  indecent  difcourfe  as  I  eannot  repeat  to 

*  you,  fo  you  may  conclude  not  fit  for  me  to  hear.   I  had 
•'  no  relief  but  the  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  end  of  my  ihort 
'  journey.     Sir,  form  to  yourfelf  what  a  perfecution  this 

*  muft  needs  be  to  a  virtuous  and  chafle  mind ;  and  in 

*  order  to  your  proper  handling  fuch  a  fubjecl,  fancy 
'  your  wife  or  daughter,  if  you  had  any,  in  fuch  circum- 

*  ftances,  and  what  treatment  you  would  then  think  due 
'  to  fuch  dragoons.     One  of  them  was  called  a  captain, 
'  and   entertained  us  with  nothing  but    filthy   ftnpid 

*  queftions,  or  lewd  fongs,  all  the  way.     Ready  to  burft 

*  with  mame  and  indignation,  I  repined  that  nature  had 

*  not  allowed  us  as  eafily  to  (hut  our  ears  as  our  eyes. 
'  But  was  not  this  a  kind  of  rape  ?  Why  mould  there  be 
'  acceflaries  in  ravifhment  any  more  than  murder  ?  Why 
«  (hould  riot  every  contributor  to  the  abufe  of  chaftity 

*  fufFer  death  ?  I  am  fure  thefe  fhamelefs  hell-hounds  de- 

*  ferved  it  highly.     Can  you  exert  yourfelf  better  than 

*  on  fuch  an  occafion  ?  If  you  do  not  do  it  effectually,  I 

*  will  read  no  more  of  your  Papers.     Has  every  imper- 

*  tinent  fellow  a  privilege  to  torment  me,  who  jjay  my 

*  coach-hire  as  well  as  he  ?  Sir,  pray  confider  us  in  this 
f  refpecl  as  the  weakeft  fex,  and  harce   nothing  to   dc- 
'  fend  ourfelves  ;  and  I  think  it  is  as  gentleman-like  to 

*  challenge  a  woman  to  fight,  as  to  talk  obfcenely  in  her 

*  company,  efpecially  when  (he  has  not  power  to   ftir, 
4  Pray  let  me  tell  you  a  (lory  which  you  can  make  fit. 
4  for  public  view.     I  knew  a  gentleman,  who  having  a 
«  very  good  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  in- 

'  vited 
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*  vited  ten  or  twelve  of  them  to  fup  with  him;   and  at 
'  the  fame  time  invited  two  or  three  friends,  who  were 

*  very  fevere  againft  the  manners  and  morals  of  gentle- 

*  men  of  that  profeffion.      It  happened  one  of  them 
'  brought  two  captains  of  his  regiment  newly  come  into 
'  the  army,  who  at  firft  onfet  engaged  the  company  with 
'  very  lewd  healths  and  fuitable  difcourfe.     You  may 
'  eafily  imagine   the  confufioh  of  the  entertainer,  who 
'  finding  fome  of  his  friends  very  uneafy,  defired  to  tell 

*  them  the  ftory  of  a  great  man,  one  Mr.  Locke,  (whom 

*  I  find  you  frequently  mention)  that  being  invited  to 

*  dine  with  the   then    Lords   Halifax,    Angelfey,  and 

*  Shaftefbury  ;  immediately,  after  dinner,  inftead  of  con- 
'  verfation,  the  cards  were  called  for,  where  the  bad  or 
e  good  fuccefs  produced  the  ufual  paffions  of  gaming. 
'  Mr.  Locke  retiring  to  a  window,  and  writing,  my 
c  Lord  Anglefey  defied  to  know  what  he  was  writing  : 
'  Why,  My  Lords,  anfwered  he,  /  could  not  Jlecp  loft  night 
s  for  the  plea  fare  and  improvement  I  txpefied  from  the  con- 
'  verfation  cf  the  great  (ft  men  of  the  age.     This  fo  fenfibly 
'  ftung  them,  that  they  gladly  compounded  to  throw 
'  their  cards  in  the  fire,  if  he  would  his  paper,  and  fo  a 
'  converfation  enfued  fit  for  fuch  perfons.     This  ftory 
'  preft   fo  hard  upon  the  yotng  captains,  together  with 

*  the   concurrence  of  their  fuperior   officers,    that  the 
'  young  fellows  left  the  company  in  confufion.     Sir,  I 

*  know  you  hate  long  things  ;  but  if  you  like  [t,  you 

*  may  contra&h,  or  hov/  you  will  j  bat  I  think  it  has  a 
'  moral  in  it, 

'  But,  Sir,  I  am  told  you  are  a  famous  mechanic  as 
c  well  as  a  looker-cn,  and  therefore  humbly  propofe  you 
e  would  invent  fome  padlock,  with  full  power  under 
'  your  hand  and  feal,  for  all  modeft  perfons,  either  men 

*  or  women,  to  clap  upon  the  mouths  of  all  fuch  imper- 
'  tinent  impudent  fellows  :  and  I  wifli  you  would  pub- 

*  lifh  a  proclamation,  that  no  modeft  perfon  who  has  a 

*  value  for  her  countenance,  and  confequently  Would 
'  not  be  put  out  of  it,  prefume  to  travel  after  fuch  a  day 

*  without  one  of  them  in  their  pockets.     I  fancy  a  fmart 
'  SPECTATOR  upon  this  fubjeft  would  ferve  for  fuch  a 
4  padlock;  aud  that  public  notice  may  be  given  in  your 
<  raper  where  they  may  be   had  with  dirfcftions,  price 

M    2  «  2<J, 
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'  2  d.  and  that  part  of  the  directions  may  be,  when  any 
'  perfon  prefumes  to  be  guilty  of  the  above-mentioned 
'  crime,  the  party  aggrieved  may  produce  it  to  his 
'  face,  with  a  requeft  to  read  it  to  the  company.  He 
'  muft  be  very  much  hardened  that  could  outface  that 
'  rebuke;  and  his  further  punilhment  I  leave  you  to 
•  prefcribe. 

,'  Your  humble  fervant, 
T*.  TENANCE  CRUEL.' 

*  By  STEELE,  compofed  or  communicated  from  the  letter-box. 
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Ranis  enim  ferme  fenfus  commtinis  in  ilia 

Fortuna Juv.  Sat.  viii.  73. 

We  feldom  find 

Much  fenfe  with  an  exalted  fortune  join 'd.  STEPNEY. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  T  AM  a  young  woman  of  nineteen,  the  only  daugh- 

*  JL   ter  °f  very  wealthy  parents,  and  have  my  whole 

*  life  been  ufed  with  a  tendernefs  which  did  me  no  great 
'  fervice  in  my  education.     I  have  perhaps  an  uncommon 
'  defire  for  knowledge  of  what  is  fuitable  to  my  fex  and 

*  quality  ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  whole  dif- 
'  pute  about  me  has  been,  whether  fuch  a  thing  was  pro- 
'  per  f^r  the  child  to  do,  or  not  ?  Or  whether  fuch  or 

*  fuch  zf food,  was  the  more  wholefome  for  the  young  la- 
•'.dy  to  eat?  This  was  ill  for  my  ihape,   that  for  my 

'  camplexion,  and  the  other  for  my  eyes.  I  am  not  ex- 
'  travagant  when  I  tell  you,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
'  trod  upon  the  very  earth  ever  fince  I  was  ten  years  old. 
'  '  A  coach  or  chair  I  am*  obliged  to  for  all  my  motions 
'  from  one  place  to  another  ever  fince  I  can  remember. 

*  All  who  had  to  do  to  inftruft  me,  have  ever  been 
'  bringing  (lories  of  the  notable  things  I  have  faid,  and 
'  the  womanly  manner  of  my  behaving  myfelf,  upon  fuch 

*  and  fuch  an  cc.afion.     This  has  been  my  Hate,  until 

A  cam 
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*  came  towards  years  of  womanhood  ;  and  ever  fmce  I 
'  grew  towards  the  age  of  fifteen,  I  have  been  abufed  af- 
'  ter  another  manner.     Now,  forfooth,  I  am  fo- killing, 
'  no  one  can  fafely  fpeak  to  me.     Our  houfe  is  fre- 
'  quented  by  men  of  fenfe,  and  I  love  to  alk  queftions 
'  when  I  fall  intofuch  converfation  ;  but  I  am  cut  Ihort 
'  with  fomething  or  other  about  my  bright  eyes.    There 
'  is,  Sir,  a  language  particular  for  talking  to  women  in  ; 
'  and  none  but    thole  of  the   very  firft  good- breeding 

*  (who  are  very  few,  and  who  feldom  come  into  my  way) 
'  can  fpeak  to  us  without  regard  to  our  fex.    Among  the 
'  generality  of  thofe  they  call  gentlemen,  it  is  impoffible 

*  for  me  to  fpeak  upon  any  fubject  whatfoever, -without 
'  provoking  fomebody  to  fay,  "  Oh!  to  be  fure,   fin« 
'*  Mrs.  Such-a-one  muft-  be  very  particularly  acquainted 
'*  with  all  that ;  all  the  world  would  contribute  to  her 
**  entertainment  and  information."     Thus,  Sir,  I  am  fo 
'  handfome,  that  I  murder  all  who  approach   me;  fo 
'  wife,  that  I  want  no  new  notices;  and  fo  well-bred, 
'  that  I  am  treated  by  all  that  know  me  li'ce  a  fool,  for 

*  no  one  will  anfwer  as  if  I  were  their  friend  or  com- 
'  panion.     Pray,  Sir,  be  pleafed  to  take  the  part  of  us 

*  beauties  and  fortunes  into  your  confideration,  and  do 
"  not  let  us  be  thus  flattered  out  of  our  ienfcs.     I  have 

*  got  an  huffy  of  a  maid,  who  is  moft  craftily  given  to 

*  this  ill-quality.     I  was  at  fi/ft  diverted  with  a  certain 
'  abfurdity  the  creature  was  guilty  of  in  every  thing  fhe 
'  faid.     She  is  a  country  girl,  and  in  the  dialed  of  the 
'  (hire  (he  was  born  in,  would  tell  me  that  everybody 
'  reckoned  her  lady  had  the  pureft  red  and  white  m  the 
'  world  :  then  fhe  would  tell  me  I  was  the  rnoillikeone 

*  Sifly  Dobfon  in  their  town,  who  made  the  miller  make 
'  away  with  himfelf,  and  walk  afterwards  in  the  corn- 
'  field  where  they  ufed  to  meet.     With  all   this,  this 
'cunning  hu  fly  can  lay  letters  in  my  way,  and  put  a 
'  billet  in  my  gloves,  and  then  ft'and  in  it  (he  knows  no- 
'.  thing  of  it.     I  do  not  know,  from   my  birth  to  this 

*  day,  that  I  have  been  ever  treated  by  any  one   as  I 

*  ought ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  a  few  books  which  I  de- 

*  light  in,-I(houldbe  at  this  hour  a  novice  to  all  common 

*  fenfe.     Would  it  not  be  worth  your  while  to  lay  down 
'  rules  for  behaviour  in  this  cafe,  and  tell  people,  that  we 

M  'fair 
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fair  ones  expeft  homeft  plain  aafwers  as  vrell  as  oth^r 
people  ?  Why  muft  I,  good  Sir,  becaufe  I  have  a  good 
air,  a  fine  complexion,  and  am  in  the  bloom  of  m7 
years,  be  mifled  in  all  my  aftions ;  and  have  the  no 
tions  of  good  and  ill  confounded  in  my  mir>d,  for  no 
other  offence,  but  becaufe  I  have  the  advantage*  of 
beauty  and  fortune  ?  Indeed,  Sir,  what  with  the  filly 
homage  which  is  paid  to  us  by  the  fort  of  people  I 
have  above  fpoken  of,  and  the  utter  negligence  which 
others  have  for  us,  the  converfation  of  us  young  wo 
men  of  condition  is  no  other  than  what  muft  expofe  u» 
to  ignorance  and  vanity,  if  not  vice.  All  this  is  hum 
ify  fubmitted  to  your  SPECTATOR.IAL  Wtfffomf'byf 
'SIR, 

'  Your  humble  fervant, 

'  SHARLOT  WEALTHY/ 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Will's  CofFee-Houfe. 

*  0RAY,  Sir,  it  will  ferve  to  fill  up  a  Paper,  if  you 

*  JL     put  in  this;  which  is  only  to  aflc,  whether  fhafc 

*  copy  of  verfes,  which  is  a  paraphrafe  of  Ifaiah,  in  one 

*  of  your  Speculations,  .is  not  written  by  Mr.  Pope? 
'  Then  you  get  on  another  line,  by  putting  ia,  with  pro* 
'  per  dmances,  as  at  the  end  of  a,  letter, 

•Jam,  SIR, 

'  Your  humble  fervant, 

<  ABRAHAM  DAPPERWIT.* 

'  Mr.  DAPPERWIT, 

AM  glad  to  get  another  line  forward,  by  faying 
tnat  excellent  piece  is  Mr.  Pope's ;  and  fo,   wkh 

*  proper  diftances, 

*  I  am,  SIR, 

'  Ycur  humble  fervant, 

«  THE  SPECTATOR/ 

*»*  At  Drury-Lane,  on  Wein.  Nov.  12,  "  THE  FUNERAL" 
»r  GRIEF   A-LA-MODE.      All  the  parts  performed  to  the  beft 
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'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

T  WAS  a  wealthy  grocer  in  the  city,  and  as  fortu* 
'  JL   nate  as  diligent  ^  but  I  was  a  fingle  man,  and  you 

*  know  there  are  women.     One  in  particular  came  to 

*  my  fhop,  who  I  wifhed  might,  but  was  afraid  never 
'  would,  make  a   grocer's  wife.     I  thought,   however, 
'  to  take  an  effectual  way  of  courting,  and  fold  her  at 
'  lefs  price  than  I  bought,,  that  I  might  buy  at  lefs  price 
'  than  I  fold.     She,  you  may  be  fure,  often  came  and 
'  helped  rne  to  many  cuftomers  at  the  fame  rate,  '  fancy - 
1  ing  I  was  obliged  to  her.     You  muft  needs  think  th*s 
'  was  a  good  living  trade,  and  my  riches  muft  be  vaftly 

*  improved.     In  fine,  I  was-  nigh  being  declared  bank- 

*  rupt,  when   I  declared  myfeli  her  lover,  and  me  her- 
'  felf  married.     I  was  juft  in  a  condition  to   fupport 

*  myfelf,  and  am  now  in  hopes  of  growing  rich  by  lofmg 

*  my  cuilom*rs. 

'Yours, 

'  «  JEREMY  COMFIT.' 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  T  AM  in    the  condition  of  the  idol  you  was  once 
'  JL  pleafed  to  mention,  and  bar-keeper  of  a  cofTee- 

houfe.     I  believe  it  is  needlefs  to  tell  you  the  oppor- 

*  tunities  I  muft  give,  and  the  importunities  I  fuffer. 
4  But  there  is  one  gentleman  who  befieges  rne  as  clofe 

as  the  French  did  Bouchain.  His  gravity  makes  him 
1  work  cautious,  and  his  regular  approaches  denote  a 
good  engineer.  You  need  not  doubt  of  his  oratory, 
as  he  is  a  lawyer  ;  and  efpecially  fince  fie  has  had  fo 
little  ufe  of  it  at  Weftminfter,  he  may  fjkre  the  more 

*  forme.  , 

'  What  then  can  weak  woman  do  ?  I  artl  willing  to 

*  furrender,  but  he  would  have  it  at  difcretion,   and  I 
'  with  difcretion.     In  the  mean  time,  whilft  we  parley, 

*  our  feveral  interefts  are  neglected.     As  his  fiege  grows 
'  ftronger,  my  tea  grows  weaker;  and  while  he  pleads 

*  at  my  bar,  none  come  to  him  for  counfel  but  /»  finna 

*  pan  peris.     Dear  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  advife  him  not  to 
'  infill  upon   hard  articles,  nor  by  his  irregular  defires 

M  4  <  contradict 
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*  contradict  the  well-meaning  lines  of  his  countenance. 
'If  we  were  agreed,  we  might  fettle  to  fometm'ng,   as 
'  Yocn  as  we  could  determine  where  we  mould  get  moft 
'  by  the  law,  lit  the  coffee- houfe,  pr  at  Weftminiler. 

'  Your  humble  fervant, 

'  LUCIND A  PARLEY.* 

A  Minute  from  Mr.  JOHN  SLY. 

*  >~|rAHE  world  is  pretty  regular  for  about  forty  rod 
'      I      eaft,  and  ten  weft  of  the  obfervatory  of  the  faid 
'  Mr.  Sly ;  but  he  is  credibly  informed,  that  when  they 

*  are  got  beyond  the  pafs  into  the  Strand,  or  thofe  who 
'  move  city  ward  are  got  within  Temple-Bar,  they  are 

*  juft  as  they  were  before.     It  is  therefore  humbly  pro- 

*  pofed,  that  moving  Gentries  may  be  appointed  alt  the 

*  bufy  hours  of  the  day  between  the  Exchange  and  Wcft- 

*  minfter,  and  report  wliat  pnffes  to  your  honour,  or  your 

*  fubordinate  officers,  from  time  to  time. 

. ;  v"  *,<  *-.'>'. 
Ordered, 

That  Mr.  Sly  name  the  faid  officers,  provided  he  will 
anfwer  for  their  principles  and  morals.  T. 

*  By  ST  EE  L  E,  cempofed  or  communicated  from  the  letter-box. 
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Spem  longam  rejects ;-  Hor.  I  Od.  xi.  7. 

Cut  fhort  vain  hope. 

MY  four  hundred  and  feventy-firft  Speculation 
turned  upon  the  fubjecl  of  HOPE  in  general.  I 
defign  this  Paper  as  a  speculation  upon  that  vain  and 
foolifn  Hope,  which  is  mifemployed  on  temporal  ob 
jects,  and  produces  many  forrows  and  calamities  in  human 
life. 

It  is  a  precept   feveral  times  inculcated    by  Horace, 
that  we  fhould  not  entertain  a  hope  of  any  thing  in  life, 

which 
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which  lies  at  a  great  diftance  from  us.  The  mortnef-s 
and  uncertainty  of  our  time  here,  makes  fuch  a  kind  of 
hope  unreafonable  and  abfurd.  The  grave  lies  unfceu 
Between  us  and  the  object  which  we  reach  after.  Where 
one  mau  lives  to  enjoy  the  good  he  has  in  view,  teU 
thoufand  are  cnt  off  in  the  purfuitof  it. 

It  happens  likewife  unluckily,  that  one  hope  nofoonei 
dies  in  us,  but  another  rifcs  up  in  its  ftead.  We  are  apt 
to  fancy  that  we  fhall  be  happy  and  fatisfied  if  we  pof- 
fefs  ourfelves  of  fuch  and  fuch  particular  enjoyment's  ; 
but  eithef  by  reafon  of  their  emptinefs,  or  the  natural 
inquietude  of  the  mind,  we  have  no  fooner  gained  one 
point,  but  we  extend  our  hopes  to  another.  We  ft  ill 
find  new  inviting  fcenes  and  landfkips  lying  behind  thofe 
which  at  a  diftance  terminated  our  view. 

The  natural  confequences  of  fuch  reflections  are 
tlsefe ;  that  we  mould  take  care  not  to  let  our  hopes  run 
out  into  too  great  a  length  ;  that  we  mould  fnfficiently 
weigh  the  objects  of  our  hope,  whether  they  be  fuch  as 
we  may  reafonably  expect  from  them  what  we  propofe 
in  their  fruition,  and  whether  they  are  fuch  as  we  are 
pretty  fure  of  attaining,  in  cafe  our  life  extend  itfelffo 
far.  If  we  hope  for  things  which  are  at  too  great-a  dif 
tance  from  us,  it  is  poflible  that  we  maybe  intercepted 
by  death  in  our  progrefs  towards  them.  If  we  hope 
fbr  things  of  which  we  have  not  thoroughly  confidered 
the  value,  our  difappointment  will  be  greater  than  our 
pleafure  in  the  fruition  of  them.  If  we  hope  for  what 
we  are  not  likely  to  poflefs,  we  act  and  think  in,  vain, 
and  make  lite  a  greater  dream  and  madow  than  it 
really  is. 

Many  of  the  miferies  and  misfortunes  of  life  proceed 
from  our  want  of  confideration,  in  one  or  all  of  thefe 
particulars,  'i  hey  are  the  rocks  on  which  the  fanguine 
tribe  of  lovers  daily  fplit,  and  on  which  the  bankrupt, 
the  politician,  the  alchymift,  and  projector,  are  caft  away 
in  every  age.  Men  of  warm  imaginations  and  towering 
thoughts  are  apt  to  overlook  the  goods  of  fortune  which 
are  near  them,  for  forriething  that  glitters  in  the  light  at 
a  diftance  ;  to  neglect  folid  and  fubftantial  happinefs, 
for  what  is  fhowy  and  fuperncial ;  and  to 'contemn  that 
good  which  lies  within  their  reach  ,  for  that  which  they' 
M  5  are 
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arc  not -capable  of  attaining.  Hope  calculates  its 
fchemes  for  a  long  and  durable  life  ;  prefles  forward  to> 
imaginary  points  of  blifs  ;  and  grafps  at  impofiibili- 
ties ;  and  confequently  very  often  infnares  men  into  beg 
gary,  ruin,  and  difhonour. 

What  I  have  here  faid,  may  ferve  as  a  moral  to  an 
Arabian  fable,  which  I  find  tranflated  into  French  by 
Monfieur  Galland.  The  fable  has  in  it  fuch  a  wild, 
but  natural'  fimplicity,  that  I  queftion  not  bat  my  reader 
will  be  as  much  pleafed  with  it  as  I  have  been,  and  that 
he  will  confider  himfelf,  if  he  reflecls  on  thi  feveral 
amufements  of  Hope  which  have  fometimes  paiTed  in 
his  mind,  as  a  near  relation  to  the  PERSIAN  Glafsman, 
Alnafchar*,  fays  the  fable,  was  a  very  idle  fellow,, 
that  never  would  fet  his  hand  to  any  bufmefs  during  his 
father's  life.  When  his  father  died,  he  left  him  to  the 
value  of  an  hundred  drachmas  in  Perfian  money.  A'l- 
nafchar,  in  order  to  make  the  beft  of  it,  laid  it  out  in 
glafles,  bottles,  ajid  the  fineil  earthen  ware.  Thefe  he 
piled  u-p  in  a  large  open  bafket,  and  having  made  choice 
of 'a  very  little  (hop,  placed  the  bafket  at  his  feet,  and 
leaned  his  back  upon  the  wall,  in  expeftation  of  cuf- 
tomers.  As  he  fat  in  this  pofture,  with  his  eyes  upon, 
the  bafket,  he  fell  into  a  moft  amufing  train  of  thought, 
and  "was  overheard  by  one  of  his  neighbours,  as  he  talk 
ed  to  himfelf  in  the  following  manner  :  This  bajket,  fay» 
he,  coft  me  at  the  ivholcfale  merchant's  an  hundred  drachmas* 
which  is  all  I  have  in  the  world.  I  Jhall  quickly  make  two 
hundre^  of  it,  by  felling  it  in  retail*  Thefe  t<wo  hundred 
drachmas  ivill  in  a  'very  little  ivhile  rife  to  four  hundred  t 
nvhich  of  cattrfe  will  amount  in  time  to.  four  thoufand.  Four 
ihoufand  drachmas  cannot  fail  of  making  eight  thoufand.  As 
fan  as  by  this  means  1  am  mafter  of  tetr  thoufand,  I  will  layt 
ajide  my  trade  of  a  glafs-man,  and  turn  jeweller.  J>  Jhall 
theft  deal  in  diamonds t  pearls,  and  all  farts  of  richftones* 

*  The  >.ftory  of  AI.NASCHA  R> taken  from.  The  Arabian  Tales, 
Is  tranflaWd  with  great  fidelity  by   Mr.   Richardfon,  in  his  Arabian 
Grammar,   where    he   has  preferved   the  idioms  of  the   original,  by 
•which  it  appears,  that  Alnafchar,  in  his  foliloquy,.confrantly  addreffes 
liimfelf  to  his  ibul,  lor  which  lee  SENZC/«  "  Medea,"  A<ft,  I.  Sc  i 
HOM.    "  Odyliea,"  lib.  20.      HARRIS'S   "  Philolog.  Enquiries,* 
j»art  4.    Luke  xii,  $$•    Petrouiws,^cap.  132,  and  PS  Sales  /*  loc. 

I.  B.B. 
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When  I  have  got  together  as  much  wealth  as  I  can  well  tie- 
fire,  f  will  make  a  purchafe  of  the  fineft  houfe  I  can  find, 
iv/ 'th  lands ,  Jlaves ,  eunuchs,  and  horfes.  I  Jhall  then  begin 
to' enjoy  myfelf,  and  make  a  noife  in  the  world.  I  will  #$/,, 
however,  flop  there,  but  fiill  continue  my  trajfick  until  I  have 
got  together  a  hundred  thouf and  drachmas.  When  I  have 
thus  made  myfelf  mafter  of  a  hundred  thoufand  drachmas,  I 
Jhall  naturally  fet  myfelf  on  the  foot  of  a  prince,  and  will  de 
mand  the  grand  Vifiers  daughter  in  marriage,  after  having 
reprejented  to  that  minifter  the  information  'which  I  have  re 
ceived  of  the  beauty,  wit,  difcretion,  and  other  high  qualities 
•which  his  daughter  pojfjejjes.  I  will  let  him  know  at  the  fame 
time,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  make  him  a  prefent  of  a  thou 
fand  pieces  of  gold  on  our  marriage  night.  Atfoon  as  I  have 
married  the  grand  Vifier*s  daughter,  I  will  buy  her  ten  black 
tunuchs,  the  youngeft  and  the  beft  that  can  be  got  for  money. 
I  mujl  afterwards  make  my  father  in  law  a  vifit,  with  a 
great  train  and  equipage.  And  when  I  am  placed  at  his 
right  hand,  which  he  will  do  of  courfe ,  if  it  be  only  to  honour 
his  daughter,  I  will  give  him  the  thars/and  pieces  of  gold 
which  I promifed  him  \  and  afterwards,  to  his  great  fur- 
prife,  will  prefent  him  with  another  purfe  of  the  fame  va~ 
lue,  with  fame  Jhortfpeech  :  as,  Sir,  you  fee  I  am  a  man  01 
my  word  :  I  always  give  more  than  Ipromife; 

When  I  have  brought  the  princefs  to  my  houfe,  I  Jhall 
take  particular  care  to, breed  her  in  a  due  refpecJ  for  me,  be 
fore  I  give  the  reim  to  love  and  dalliance,  To  this  end  I 
Jhall  confine  her- to  her  own  apartment ,  make  her  a  Jhort  vi- 
fit,  and  talk  but  little  to  her..  Her  women  will  reprefent  to 
me,  thatjhe  is  incoafolable  by  reafon  of  my  unkindnefs,  and 
beg  me  with  tears  to  carefs  her,  and  let  her  fit  down  by  me  \ 
cut  I  Jhall  fiill  remain  inexorable ,  and  will  turn  my  back  upon 
her  all  thefirft  night,  tier  mother  will  then  come  and  bring 
her  daughter  to  me,  as  I  am  fcated  upon  my  f  of  a.  'The  daugh 
ter,  with  tears  in  her  ryes,  will  fiing  herjelf  at  my  feet,  and 
beg  of  me  to  receive  her  into  my  favour.  Then  will  I,  to  . 
imprint  in  her  a  thorough  veneration  fir  my  perjon,  draw  up 
•my  legs  and  fpurn  her  from  me  with  my  foot,  infueh  a  man^- 
tier,  that  Jhe  Jhall  fall  down  fever  al  paces  from  the  fofa, . 

Alnafchar  was  intirely  fwallowed  up  in  this  chimeri 
cal  vifior:,  and  could  not   forbear  acting  with  his   foot 
what  he  iudin  bis  thoughts  :  fo  that  unluckily  (Inking 
£16  hi* 
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his  balket  of  brittle  ware,  which  was  the  foundation  of 
all  his  grandeur,  he  kicked  his  glafles  to  a  great  dif- 
tance  from  him  into  the  ftreet,  and  broke  them  into  te« 
thoufand  pieces. 

r 

*  By  ADD i SON,    dated  it  feems  from  his   Office. 


536    Friday,  November  14,   1712. 


O  werte  Pbrygice,  neque  enim  Phryges  ! 

Virg.  ^En.  ix.  617. 

O !  lefs  than  women,  in  the  Ihapes  of  men ! 

DRYDEN. 

AS  I  was  the  other  day  ftanding  in  my  bookfeller's 
(hop,  a  pretty  young  thing  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  ilept  out  of  her  coach,  and  bru filing  by  me,  bec 
koned  the  man  of  the  {hop  to  the  farther  end  of  hi* 
counter,  where  (lie  whifpered  fomething  to  him,  with  an 
attentive  look,  and  at  the  fame  time  prefented  him  with 
a  letter  :  after  which,  preiling  the  end  of  her  fan  upon 
his  hand,  me  delivered  the  remaining  part  of  her  mef- 
iage,  and  withdrew.     I   obferved,  'in  the  midft  of  her 
difcourfe,   that   me   flu  (bed,    and  caft  an  eye   upon  me 
over  her  (houlder,  having  been  informed  by  my  book- 
feller,  that  I  was  the  man  of  the  fhort   face   whom  me 
had  fo   often  read  of.     Upon  her  pafling   by  me,  the 
pretty  blooming  creature  fmiled   in  my  face,  and  drop 
ped  me  a  .curtefy.     She  fcarce  gave  me  time  to   return 
her  falute,  before  fhe   quitted  the   mop  with  an   eafy 
fkuttk,   and  ftepped  again  into  her  coach,  giving  the 
footman  directions  to  drive  where  they  was  bid.     Upon, 
her   departure,  my  bookfelier  gave  me  a  letter  fuper- 
icribed,  To  the  ingenious  SPECTATOR,  which  the  young 
>udy  had  defired  him  to  deliver  into  my  own  hands,  and 
ttrtell   me,  that  the  fpeedy  publication  of  it  would  not 
only  oblige  herfelf,  but  a  whole  tea-table  of  my  friends, 
1  opened  it  therefore,  with  a  refolutieu  to  publifh  it, 

whatever 
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whatever  it  ftiould  contain,  and  am  fure  if  any  of  my 
male  readers  will  be  fo  feverely  critical  as  not  to  like 
it,  they  would  have  been  as  well  pleafed  with  it  as  my- 
felf,  had  they  feen  the  face  of  the  pretty  fcribe. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR,  London, Nov.  1712. 

«  X7OU  are  always  ready  to  receive  any  ufeful  hint 
'.  JL  or  propofal,  and  fuch,  I  believe,  you  will  think 
'  one  that  may  put  you  in  a  vray  to  employ  the  moft 

*  idle  part  of  the  kingdom ;  1  mean  that  part  'of  maa- 
'  kind  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  women's  men, 
'  or  beaus,  &c.    Mr. SPECTATOR,  you  are  fenfible  thefe 

pretty  gentlemen  are  not  made  for  any  manly  employ- 
'  ments,  and  for  want  of  bufmefs  are  often  as  much  in 
'  the  vapours  as  the  ladies.  Now  what  I  propofe  is 
'  this,  thatfmce  knotting  is  again  in  fafhion,  which  has 
'  been  found  a  very  pretty  amufement,  that  you  will  re- 

commend    it  to    thefe  gentlemen   as    fomething   that 

may  make  them  ufefal  to  the  ladies  they  admire.  And 
'  fince  it  is  not  incontinent  with  any  game,  or  other  di- 

verfion,  for  it  may  be  done  in  the  play-houfe,  in  their 
'  coaches,  at  the  tea-table,  and  in  mort,  in  all  places 

*  where  they  come  for  the  fake  of  the  ladies  (except  at 
'  church,  be  pleafed  to  forbid  it  there,  to  prevent  mif- 

*  takes)    it  will  be  eafily  complied  with.     It  is  befides 
'  an  employment  that  allows,  as  we  fee  by  the  fair  fex, 
f  of  many  graces,  which  will  make  the  beaus  more  rea- 
'  dily  come  into   it ;  it  mews  a  white  hand  and  a  dia- 
'  mond  ring  to  great  advantage ;  it  leaves  the  eyes  at 

*  full  liberty    to    be  employed   as  before,  as  alfo  the 

*  thoughts,  and  the  tongue.     In  mort,  it  feems  in  every 
'  refpeft  fo  proper,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  urge  it  farther, 
'  by  fpeakingof  the  fatisfaftion  thefe  male  knotterswill 

*  find,  when  they  fee  their  work  mixed  up  in  a  fringe, 
'  arid  worn  by  the  fair  lady  for  whom  and  with  whom 
'  it  was  done.     Truly,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  I  cannot  but 
'  be  pleafed  I  have  hit  upon  fomething  that  thefe  gen- 

*  tlemen  are  capable  of;  for  it  is  fad  fo  confiderable  a 
'  part  of  the  kingdom  (I  mean  for  numbers)  mould  be 
'  of  no  manner  of  ufe.     I  mail  not  trouble  you  farther 
'  at  this  time,  but  only  to  fay,  that  I  am  always  your 

reader,  and  generally  your  admirer.'  C.  B. 

P.  S. 
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P.  S.  '  The  fooner  thefe  fine  gentlemen  are  fet  to 
'  work  the  better ;  there  being  at  this  time  feveral  fine 
*  fringes,  that  ftay  only  for  more  hands. 

I  (hall,  in  the  next  place,  prefent  my  reader  with  the 
defcription  of  a  fet  of  men  who  are  common  enough  in, 
the  world,  though  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  yet 
taken  notice  of  them,  as  they  are  drawn  in  the  follow 
ing  letter. 


*  Mr.  SPEC' 

'  OINCE  you   have  lately,  to  fo  good  purpofe,  en- 
'  C)  larged  upon  conjugal  love,  it  is  to  be  hoped  you 

*  will  diicourage  every  practice  that  rather  proceeds  from 

*  a   regard  to  intereft,  than  to  happinefs»t     Now  you. 
'  cannot  but  obferve,  that  moft  of  our  fine  young  ladies 
'  readily  fall  in  with  the  direction  of  the  graver  fort,  to 
'  retain  in  their  fervice,  by  fome  frnall  encouragement,. 

*  as  great  a  number  as  they  can  of  fupernumerary  and 

*  infignificant  fellows,   which   they   ufe  like  whifHers, 
4  and  commonly  call  Shoeing  Horns.     Thefe  are  never 
'  defigned  to  know  the  length  of  the  foot,  but  only, 

*  when  a  good  offer  comes,  to  whet  and  fpur  him  up  to 
'  the  point.     Nay,  it  is  the  opinion  of  that  grave  lady, 

*  Madam  Matchwell,   that  it  is   abfolutely  convenient 
•for  every  prudent  family  to  have  feveral  of  thefe  im- 
'  plements  about  the  houfe,  to  clap  on  as  occafion  ferves,v 

*  and  that  every  fpark  ought  to  produce  a  certificate  of 
'  his  being  a  Shoeing  Horn,  before  he  be  admitted  as  a 
'  Shoe.     A  certain  lady,  whom  I  could  name,  if  it  was. 
'  neceflary,  has  at  prefent  more  Shoeing  Horns  of  all 
'  fixes,  countries,  and  colours,  in  her  fervice,  than  ever 

*  Ihe  had  new  Shoes  in  her  life.     I  have  known  a  \vo- 

*  man  make  ufe  of  a  Shoeing  Horn  for  feveral  years,. 
'  and  finding  him  unfuceefsful  in  that  function,  convert 
'  him  at   length  into  a  Shoe.     I  am  rniftaken   if  your 
'  friend,  Mr.  WILLIAM  HONEYCOMB,   was  not  a  caft 
'  Shoeing- Horn  before  his  late  maniage.     As  for  my. 

*  felf,  I  muft  frankly  declare  to  you,  that  I  have  been  ai 

*  errant  Shoeing  Horn  for  above  thefe  twenty  years.     I 

*  ferved  my  firit  miftrefs  in  that  capacity  above  five  of 

*  the  number,  before  Ihe  was  fhod,.    I  confefs,  thmii " 

3 
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fhe  had  many  who  made  their  application  to  her,  I  always 
thought  myfelf  the  bell  Shoe  in  her  (hop  j  and  it  was 
not  until  a  month  before  her  marriage,  that  I  difco- 
vered  what  I  was.  This  had  like  to  have  broke  my 
heart,  and  raifed  fuch  fufpicions  in  me,  that  I  told  the 
next  I  made  love  to,  upon,  receiving  fome  unkind  ufage. 
from  her,  that  I  began  to  look  upon  myfelf,  as  no 
more  than  her  Shoeing  Horn.  Upon  which,  my^dear, 
who  was  a  coquette  in  her  nature,  toJd  me,  I  was  hy- 
pochondriacal,  and  that  I  might  as  well  look  upon  my- 
felf  to  be  an  egg,  or  a  pipkin.  But  in  a  very  fliort 
time  after  fhe  gave  me  to  know  that  I  was  not  mif- 
taken  in  myfelf.  It  would  be  tedious  to  recount  to 
you  the  life  of  an  unfortunate  Shoeing  Horn, ;  or  I 
might  entertain  you  with  a  very  long  and  melancholy 
relation  of  my  fufferings.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think, 
Sir,  it  would  very  well  become  a  man  in  your  poft,  to 
determine  in  what  cafes  a  woman  may  be  allowed, 
with  honour,  to  make  ufe  of  a  Shoeing  Horn,  as  arfo 
to  declare  whether  a  maid  on  this  fide  five  and  twenty, 
or  a  widow  who  has  not  been  three  years  in  that  ftate, 
may  be  granted  fuch  a  privilege,  with  other  difficulties 
which  will  naturally  occur  to  you  upon  that  fubjecl. 

*  lam,  SIR, 

(with  the  naoit  profound  veneration) 
O*.  •  Yours,,  &cj 

*  By  ADD  I  SON.,  dated  it  is  fuppofed  from  histf^kv. 

*«»  At  Drury-Lane,  on  Tluirfday,  Nov.  13.  «.  THE.  RIVAL- 
QUEENS,"  With  the  Death  of  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT.  , 

ibidem*  Nov.  14,  "  THE  RECRUITING  OFFICER."  Sex* 
TAT.  with  Notes,  Vol.  I.  Addit.  Notes,  p  425.  &N5  20,  p.  217. 

Jblciftn,  On  Saturday,  Nov.  15,  The  Tragedy  of  «•  JULIUS1 
C^iSAR,  with  the  Death  of  BRUTUS  and'  CASSIUS.  B/ 
Shakcfpear.  All  the  p.irts  tlifpofcd  to  the  belt  advantage.  S*ECT* 
*//  fdllo. 

An  entertainment  by  Mr.  Clinch  of  Baract,  at  the  QueeuVAi ms 
Tavern,  Ludgate-Hill.  Price  I  s.  Hid. 
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TS  [*sv  y*f  yi'v®-  tV^/r.  AR  A  T . 

For  we  are  his  offspring.  Acts  xvii.  28. 

To  the  SPECTATOR. 

'SIR, 

'  TT  has  been  ufual  to  remind  perfons  of  rank,  o» 
'  X  great  occafions  in  life,  of  their  race  and  quality, 
'  and  to  what  expectations  they  were  born  ;  that  by  con- 
'  fidering  what  is  worthy  of, them,  they  may  be  vvirh- 
'  drawn  from  mean  purfuits,  and  encouraged  to  laudable 
'  undertakings.  This  is  turning  nobility  into  a  princj- 
'  pie  of  virtue,  and  making  it  productive  of  merit,  as  it 
'  is  underftood  to  have  been  originally  a  reward  of  it. 

*  It  is  for  the  like  feafon,  I  imagine,  that  you  have 
'  in  fome  of  your  Speculations  afferted  to  your  readers 
'  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  But  you  cannot  be  infen- 

*  fible  that  this  is  a  controverted  doctrine ;  there  are  au- 
'  thors  who  confider  human  nature  in  a  very  different 
'  view,  and  bocks  of  maxims  have  been  written,  to  (hew 
'  the  falfity  of  all  human  virtues.     The  reflections  which 
'  are  made  on   this  fubjecl:  ufually    take  fome  tincture 
'  from   the  tempers  and  characters  of  thofe    that  make 
'  them.     Politicians  can  refolve  the  moft  fhining  actions 
'  among  men  into  artifice  and  defign  ;  others,  who  are 

*  foured  by  difccntent,  repulfes,  or  ill-ufage,  are  apt  to 
'  mittake  their  fpleen  for  philofophy  ;  men  of  profligate 
'  lives,  and  fuch  as  find  themfelyes  incapable  of  rifing  to 

*  any  diftinclion  among  their   fellow- creatures,   are  for 
'  pulling  down  all  appearances  of  merit,  which  feem  to 
'  upbraid  ihem  :   and  fatirifts  defcribe  nothing,,  but  de- 
'  formity.     From  all  thefe  hands  we  have  fuch  draughts 
'  of  mankind,  as  are  reprefented  in  thofe  burlefque  pic- 
'  tures,  which  the  Italians  call  Caricaturas ;  where  the 
'  art  Oonfiits  in  preferving,    amidit  diilorted  proportions 

•  and 
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*  and  aggravated  features,  fomelikenefs  of  the  perfon, 

*  but   in    fuch    a  manner    as    to    transform   the   moft 

*  agreeable  beauty  into  the  moft  odious  monfter. 

'It  is  very  difingenuous  to  level  the  beft  of  mankind 
'  with  the  worft,  and  for  the  faults  of  particulars  to  de- 
'  grade  the  whole  fpecies.  Such  methods  tend  not  only 
'  to  remove  a  man's  good  opinion  of  others;  but  to  de- 
'  ftroy  that  reverence  for  himfelf,  which  is  a  great  guard 
f  -of  innocence,  and  a  tyring  of  virtue. , 

*  It  is  true  indeed  that  there  are  furprifmg  mixtures  of 
'  beauty  and  deformity,  of  wifdom  and  folly,  virtue  and 
'  vice,  in  the  human  make;  fuch  a  difparity  is  found 

*  among  numbers  of  the  fame  kind,  and  every  indivi- 

*  dual,  in  fome  inftances,  or  at  fome  times,  is  fo  unequal 
'  to  himfelf,  that  man  feems  to  be  the  moft  wavering  and 
'  inconfiftent  being  in  the  whole  creation.     So  that  the 
'  queftion  in  morality,  concerning  the  dignity  of  our  na- 

*  ture,  may  at  firft  fight  appear  like  fome  difficult  quef- 
'  tions  in  natural  philofophy,  in  which  the  arguments  on 
'  both  fides  feem  to  be  of  equal  ftrength.    ^But  as  I  began 

*  with  confidering  this  point   as  it  relates  to  action,  I 

*  mall  here  borrow  :an  admirable  reik&fon  from  Mon- 
'  fieur  Pafchal,  which  I  think  fetsit  in  its  proper  light. 

'  If  is  of  dangerous  conference ,  fays  he,  to  reprefent  to 

*  man  how  near  he  is  to  the  level  Vf  beafts,  without  Jhevu- 
'  ing  him  at  the  fame  time  hh  greatnefs.     //  is  likewife  dan- 

*  gerous  to  let  him  fee  his  greatnefs  without  his  meannnefs. 
'  //  is  more  dangerous  yet  to   leave  him   ignorant   of  either  ; 
'  but  wry  beneficial  that  he  Jhould  be  made  fenjible  of  both. 
f  Whatever  imperfections  we  may  have  in  our  nature,  it 
'  is  the  bufmefs  of  religion  and  virtue  to  rectify  them,  as 
'  far  as  is  confident  with  our  prefent  ftate.     In  the  mean 
'  time,  it  is  no  fmall  encouragement  to  generous  minds 
'  to  confider,  that  we  mail  put  them  all  off  with  our  mor- 
'  tality.     That  fublime  manner  of  falutatiou  with  which 
'  the  Jews  approach  their  kings, 

'  O  King,  live  for  ever  ! 

f  may  beaddrefied  to  the  loweft  and  moft  defpifed  mor- 
'  tal  among  us,  under  all  the  infirmities  and  diftreffes 

'  witli 
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?  with  which  we  fee  him  furrounded.     And  whoever 

*  believes  the  immortality  of  the  foul ,  will  not  need  a  better 

*  argument  for  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  nor  a  ftronger 

*  incitement  to  aftions  fuitable  to  it. 

*  I  am  naturally  led  by  this  reflection  to  a  fubjeft  I 

*  have  already  touched  upon  in  a  former  letter,  and  can- 

*  not  without  pleafure  call  to  mind  the  thoughts  of  Ci- 
«  cero  to  this  purpofe,  in  the  clofe  of  his  book  concern-' 
'  ing  old  age.     Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  hi* 

*  writings,  will  remember  that  the  elder  Cato  rs  intro- 

*  duced  in  that  difcoorfe  as  the  fpeaker,  and  Scipio  and 
'  Lelius  as  his  auditors.     This  venerable  perfon  is  re- 
'  prcfented  looking  forward  as  it  were  from  the  verge  of 
«  extreme  old  age  into  a  future  ftate,  and  rifing  into  a 

*  contemplation  on  the  anperilhable  part  of  his  nature, 

*  and  its  exiftence  after  death.    I  lhall  collecl:  part  of  his 

*  difcourfe,     And  as  you  have  formerly  offered  fome  ar- 

*  guments  for  the  foul's  immortality,  agreeable  both  to 
«  reafon  ami  the  Chriftian  dodlrine,  I  believe  your  rea- 

*  ders  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee* how  the  fame  great 
'*  truth  mines  in  the  pomp  of  Roman  eloquence. 

*'  This,  fays  Cato,  is  my  firm  perfuafion,  that  fince 
«'  the  human  foul  exerts  itfelf  with  fo  great  activity; 
•'  fince  it  has  fuch  a  remembrance  of  the  paft,  fuch  a 
««  concern  for  the  future ;.  fince  it  is  enriched  with  fo  ma- 
"  ny  arts,  fciences,  and  difcoveries,  it  is  rmpoflible  but 
"  the  being  which  contains  all  thefe  muft  be  fmmortal. 

ft  The  elder  Cyrus,  juft  before  his  death,  is  repre* 
*'  fented  by  Xenophon  fpeaking  after  this  manner :" 

*  Think  noty  my-  deareft  children,  that  when  I  depart  from 
€jou,  IJhall  be  no  mere  ;   but  remember,  that  my  foul>  eve* 
9  while  I  lived  among  you>  was   invifible  to  you  ;  yet  fy  my- 

*  aftions you   iverefenfible  it  exifted  itr  this  body.     Believe  it 

*  therefore   exifting    fall,  though   it   be  fill  itnfeen.      Hcnu 

*  quickly  would  the  honours  of  illuftrious  men  perljh  after 

*  deathy  if  their  fcuh  performed  nothing  to  preferve   their 
f  fame?  For  ?ny  own  part,   I  never  could  think  that  the 
<  fouly  while  in  a  mortal  body,  lives,  hit  when  departed  out 
«  of  it,  dies  ;  or  that  its  confcioufnefs  is  loft,   when  it  is  dif- 
'  charged  out  of  an  uncsnfcious  habitation.      Bat  ivben  it  is 

*  freed  from  all  corporeal  alliance,  then  it  truly  exifts..     Far* 
«  tber,  fince  the  human  frame  it  broken   fy   death;   tell  us 
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*  ivhfit  Iccvmes  «f its  parts  ?  It  is  'vi/ible  ivhither  the  mate- 
'  rials  of  other  beings   are  tranjlated*  namely,    to  the  fource 
9  from  whence  they  had  their  birth,     <The  foul  alone ,  neither 
'  prefent  nor  departed,  is  the  objefl  of  our  eyes. 

"  Thus  Cyrus.  But  to  proceed.  No  one  fliall  per- 
"  fuade  me,  Scipio,  that  your  worthy-  father,  or  your 
"  grandfathers  Paulus  and  Africanws,  or  Africanus  his 
"  father  or  uncle,  or  many  other  excellent  men  whom  I 
"  need  not  name,  performed  fo  many  a&ions  to  be  re- 
"  membered  by  pofterity,  without  being  fenfible  thatfu- 
**  turity  was  their  right.  And,  if  I  may  be  allowed  an 
*f  old  man's  privilege,  to  fpeak  of  myfelf,  do  you  think  I 
"  would  have  endured  the  fatigue  of  fo  many  wearifomc 
ft  days  and  nights,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  if  I  ima- 
0  gined  that  the  fame  boundary  which  is  fet  to  my  life 
*'  muft  terminate  my  glory  ?  Were  it  not  more  defirable 

*  to  have  worn  out  my  days  in  eafe  and  tranquillity,  fre« 
*'  from  labour,  and  without  emulation  ?  But  I  know  not 
"  how,  my  foul  has  always  raifed  itfelf,  and  looked  for- 
*'  ward  on  futurity,  in  this  view  and  expectation,  that 
••  when  it  fhall  depart  out  of  life,   it  fhall  then  live  for 
*'  ever;  and  if  this  were  not  true,  that  the  mind  is  im- 
"  mortal,  the  foul  of  the  moft  worthy  would  not,  above 
4<  all  others,  have  the  ftroneeft  impulfe  to  glor^. 

'*  What  befides  this  is  the  caufe  that  the  wifeft  men 
**  die  with  the  greateft  equanimity,  the  ignorant  with 
*'  the  greateft  concern  ?  Does  it  not  feem  that .  thofe 
'*  minds  which  haye  the  molt  extenfive  views,  forefec 
*'  they  are  removing  to  a  happier  condition,  which 
"  thofe  of  a  narrow  fight  do  not  perceive?  I,  for  my 
*'  part,  am  tranfporrtd  with  the  hope  of  feeing  your  an- 
<c  ceftors  whom  I  have  honoured  and  loved,  and  am  ear- 
"  neflly  defirous  of  meeting  not  only  thofe  excellent 
*'  perfons  whom  I  have  known,  but  thofe  too  of  whom 
"  I  have  heard  and  read,  and  of  whom  I  myfelf  have 
"  written ;  nor  would  I  be  detained  from  fo  pleafing  a 
••  journey.  O  happy  day,  when  I  fhall  efcape  from  this 
<c  croud,  this  heap  of  pollution,  and  be  admitted  to  that 
«<  divine  affembly  of  exalted  fpirits!  When  I  fhall  go 
f '  not  oi>ly  to  thofe  great  perfons  I  have  named,  but  to 
"  my  Cato,  myfon,  than  whom  a  better  man  was  never 
«<  born,  and  whofe  funeral  rites  I  myfelf  performed, 

*'  whereas 
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**  whereas  he  ought  rather  to  have  attended  mine.  Yet 
'*  has  not  his  foul  deferted  me,  but  feeming  to  caftback 
'*  a  look  on  me,  is  gone  before  to  thofe  habitations  to 
'^whieh  it  was  fenfible  I  mould  follow  him.  And 
*'  though  I  might  appear  to  have  borne  my  lofs  with 
"courage,  I  was  not  unaffecled  with  it;  but  I  com- 
*'  forted  myfelf  in  the  aflurance,  that  it  would  not  be 
*'  long  before  we  mould  meet  again,  and  be  divorced 
"  no  more." 

'lam,  SIR,  &c* 

/  queftion  not  but  my  reader  rwill  le  very  much  pleafed  to 
bear  that  the  gentle?nan  who  has  obliged^he  world  with  the 
foregoing  letter,  and  who  was  the  author  of  the  2ioth  Spe 
culation  OK  the  immortality  of  thefetil,  (the  ^J^th*  on  'virtue 
in  diftrefs,)  the  59  5  th  OK  conjugaN&ve,  and  two  or  three 
other  wry  fine  ones  among  thofe  which  are  not  lettered  at  the 
end,  'vjill  foon  publi/h  a  noble  poem,  intitledy  An  Ode  to  the 
Creator  of  the  World,  occafioned  by  the  fragments  of  Or- 
pheust. 

*  By  Mr.  JOHN  HUGHES. 

*  The  words  inclofed  within  the  parenthefis  relative  to  N°  .375  are 
not  in  the  advertifement  annexed  in  'ihe  SPECT.  in  folio  to  this  N° 
537,  but  they  were  added  by  STEEL  E  in  the  firft  edition  in  Svo.  of 
See  HUOHES'S  Correfpondence,  Vol.  I.  p.  213. 


*a*  ADV.  Juft  published,  a  new  pocket  edition  of  the  third  ani 
fourth  volumes  of  the  SPECT.  in  I2mo.  in  which  is  added  a  compleat 
Index  to  the  whole  four  volumes.  SPECT.  In  folio. 

See  SPECT.  N°529ot  this  edition,  and  note. 


%*  '  ^  Continued  to  be  fold  neat  French  Brandy,  full  proof  and  of 
true  flavour,  3194!.  per  tun,  and  at  8s.  a  gallon,  for  any  quantity 
lefs  than  half  a  hogftiead. 

***  An  incomparable  pleafant  tincture  to  reftore  the  fenfe  of 
fmeliLng,  though  loll  for  many  years.  A.  lew  drops  fnuffed  up  thff 
nofe  infallibly  cures  thofe  who  have  loft  their  fmell,  let  it  proceed 
froHi  what  caufc  foever,  &c.  SPECT.  In  folio. 


Monday, 
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Np  538     Monday,  November  17,  1712. 

Ultra 

Finemjendere  opus.  Hor.  1  Sat.  ii.  I, 

To  launch  beyond  all  bounds. 

SURPRISE  isfo  much  the  life  of  ftories,  that  every 
one  aims  at  it  who  endeavours  to  pleafe  by  telling 
them.  Smooth  delivery,  an  elegant  choice  of  words, 
and  afweet  arrangement,  are  all  beautify  ing  graces,  but 
not  the  particulars  in  this  point  of  converfation  which 
either  long  command  the  attention,  or  flrike  with  the 
violence  of  a  fudden  paffion,  or  occafion  the  burft  of 
laughter  which  accompanies  humour.  I  have  fometimes 
fancied  that  the  mind  is  in  this  cafe  like  a  traveller  who 
fees  a  fine  feat  in  hafte ;  he  acknowledges  the  delight- 
fulnefs  of  a  walk  fet  with  regularity,  but  would  be  unea- 
fy  if  he  were  obliged  to  pace  it  over,  when  the  firft  view- 
had  let  him  into  all  its,, beauties  from  one  end  to  the 
other. 

However,  a  knowledge  of  the  fuccefs  which  (rories 
will  have  when  they  are  attended  with  a  turn -*>f 'fur- 
prife,  as  it  has  happily  made  the  characters  of  fome, 
fo  has  it  alfo  been  the  ruin  of  the  characters  of  others. 
There  is  a  fet  of  men  who  outrage  truth,  inftead  of  af 
fecting  as  with  a  manner  in 'telling  it ;  who  overleap 
the  line  of  probability,  that  they  may  be  feen  to  move 
out  of  the  common  road,  and  endeavour  only  to  make 
their  hearers  ftare  by  impofing  upon  them  with  a  kind  of 
nonfenfe  againft  the  philofophy  of  nature,  or  fuch  a 
heap  of  wonders  told  upon  their  own  knowledge,  as  it  is 
not  likely  one  man  fhould  have  ever  met  with. 

I  have  been  led  to  this  obfervation  by  a  company  into 
which  I  fell  accidentally.  The  fubjeft  of  Antipathies  was 
a  proper  field  wherein  fuch  falfe  furprifes  might  expa 
tiate,  and  there  were  thofe  prefent  who  appeared  very 
fond  to  ftiew  it  in  its  full  extent  of  traditional  hittory. 

Some 
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Some  of  the.rn,  in  a  learned  manner,  offered  to  our  con- 
ii  deration  the  miraculous  powers  which  the  efflu<viu?ns  of 
cheefe  have  over  bodies  whofe  pores  are  difpofed  to  re 
ceive  them  in   a  noxious  manner;  others  gave  an  ac 
count  of  fuch  who  could  indeed  bear  the  fight  of  cheefe, 
but  not  the  tafte  ;  for  which  they  brought  a  reafon  from 
the  milk  of  their   nurfes.      Others   again  difcourfed, 
without  endeavouring  at  reafons,  concerning  an  uncon 
querable  averfion  which  fome  ftomachs  have  againft   a 
joint  of  meat  when  it  is  whole,  and  the  eager  inclination 
they  have  for -it,  when,   by  its  being  cut  up,  the  (hape 
which  had  effected  them  is  altered.     From   hence  they 
pafled  to  eels,  then  to  parfnips,  and  fo  from  one  averfion 
to  another,  until  we  had  worked  up  ourfelves  to  fuch  a 
pitch  of  complaifance,  that   when  the  dinner  was  to 
come  in,  we  enqcir.'d  the  name  of  every  dim,  and  hoped 
it  will  be  no  offence  to  any  in  company,  before  it  was 
admitted.     When  we  had  fat  down,  this  civility  among 
us  turned  the  difcourfe  from  eatables   to  other  forts  of 
averfions ;  and  the  eternal  cat,  which  plagues  every  con- 
verfation  of  this  nature,  began  then  to  ingrofs  the  fub- 
jeft.     One  had  fweated  at  the  fight  of  it,  another  had 
fmelled  it  out  as  it  lay  concealed  in  a  very  diftant  cup 
board  ;  and  he  who  crowned  the  whole  fet  of  thefe  flo- 
ries,  reckoned  up  the  number  of  times  in  which  it  had 
occafioned  him  to  f\voon  away.     At  laft,  fays  he,  that 
you  may  all  be  fatisfied  of  my  invincible  averfion  to  a 
cat,  I  mail  give  an  unanfwerable  inftance.     As  I  was  go 
ing  through  a  ftreet  of  London,  where  I  never  had  been 
until  then,  I  felt  a  general  damp  and  faintnefs  all  over 
me,  which  I  could  not  tell  how  to  account  for,  until  I 
chanced  to  caft  my  eyes  upwards,  and  found  that  I  was 
paffing  under  a  fign-poft  on  which  the  picture  of   a  cat 
was  hung. 

The  extravagance  of  this  turn  in  the  way  of  furprife, 
gave  a  flop  to  the 'talk  we  had  been  carrying  on.  Some 
were  filent  becaufe  they  doubted,  and  others  becaufe 
they  were  conquered  in  their  own  way ;  fo  that  the  gen 
tleman  had  an  opportunity  to  prefs  the  belief  of  it  upon 
us,  and  let  us  fee  that  he  was  rather  expofing  himfclf 
thaa  ridiculing  others. 

Imuft 
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I  muft  freely  own  that  I  did  not  all  this  while  dime* 
lieve  every  thing  that  was  faid ;  but  yet  I  thought  fome 
in  the  company  had  been  endeavouring  who  Ihould  pitch 
the  bar  far  theft ;  that  it  had  for  fome  time  been  a  mea- 
furing  caft,  and  at  laft  my  friend  of  the  cat  and  fign  poft 
had  thrown  beyond  them  all. 

I  then  confidered  the  manner  in  which  this  ftary  had 
been  received,  and  the  poiTibility  that  it  might  have 
paffed  for  a  jeft  upon  others ;  if  he  had  not  laboured 
againft  himfelf.  From  hevnce,  thought  I,  there  are  two 
ways  which  the  well-bred  world  generally  takes  to  cof- 
reel:  fuch  a  practice,  when  they  do  not  think  fit  to  con 
tradict  it  flatly. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  a  general  filence,  which  I  would 
not  advife  any  one  to  interpret  in  his  own  behalf.     It 
is  often  the  effect  of  prudence   in  avoiding  a  quarrel, 
when  they  fee  another  drive  fo  faft  that  there  is  no  flop 
ping  him  without  being  run  againft  ;  and  but  very  fel- 
dom  the  effect  of  weaknefs  in  believing  fuddenly^    The 
generality  of  mankind  are   not  fo  grofly  ignorant,  as 
fome  overbearing  fpirits   would  perfeade   themfelves ; 
and  if  the  authority  of  a  character  or  a  caution  againft 
danger   make  us  fupprefs  our  opinions,  yet  neither  of 
thefe  are  of  force  enough  to  fupprefs  our  thoughts  of 
them.     If  a  man  who   has  endeavoured  to   amufe  his 
company  with  improbabilities  could  but  look  into  their 
minds,  he  would  find   that   they  imagine  he   lightly 
efteems  of  their  fen fe  when   he  thinks  to  impofe  upon, 
them,  and  that  he  is  lefs  efteemed  by  them  for  his  at 
tempt  in  doing  fo.     His  endeavour  to  glory  at  their  ex- 
pence  becomes  a  ground  of  quarrel,  and  the  fcorn  and  in 
difference  with  which  they  entertain  it,  begins  the  im 
mediate  puniihment :  and  indeed,  (if  we  mould  even  go 
no  farther)  filence,  or  a  negligent   indifference,  has   a 
deeper  way  of  wounding. than  oppofition,  becaufe  oppo- 
fition  proceeds  from  an  anger  that  has  a  fort  of  gene 
rous  fentiment  for  the  adverfary  mingling  along  with 
it,  while  it  mews  that   there  is  fome  efteem  in  your 
mind   for  him;  in    fhort,    that  you   think   him  Worth 
while  to  conteft  with.     But  filence,    or  a  negligent  in 
difference,  proceeds  from  anger,  mixed  with  a  fcorn  that 

ihcw« 
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fhews  another  he  is  thought  by  you  too  contemptible  to 
be  regarded. 

The  other  method  which  the  world  has  taken  for  cor 
recting  this  practice  of  falfe  furprife,  is  to  overlhoot  fuch 
talkers  in  their  own  bow,  or  toraife  the  ftory  with  fur 
ther  degrees  of  impoflibility,  and  fet  up  for  a  voucher  to 
them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  muft  let  them  fee  they  ftand 
detected.     Thus  I  have  heard  a  difcourfe  was  once  ma 
naged  upon  the  effects  of  fear.     One  of  the  company  had 
given  an  account   how  it  had  turned  his  friend's  hair 
gray  in  a  night,  which  the  terrors  of  a  fhipwreck  er.com- 
paffed  him.     Another  taking  the  hint  from  hence,  be 
gan,  upon  his  own  knowledge  to  enlarge  hisinftances  of  - 
the  like  nature  to  fuch  a  number,  that  it  was  not  pro 
bable  he  could  ever  have  met  with  them  :  and  as  he  ttill 
grounded  thefe  upon  different  caufes  for  the  fake  of  va 
riety,  it  might  feem  at  laft,  from   his  ihare  of  the  con- 
verfation,  almoit  impoffible  that  any  one  who  can  feel 
the  paifion  of  fear,  mould  all  his  life  efcape  fo  common 
an  eflect  of  it.     By  this  time  fomc  of  the  company  grew 
negligent,  or  defirous  to  contradict  him ;  but  one  re 
buked  the  reft  with  an  appearance  of  feverity,  and  with 
the  known  old  ftory  in  his  head,  allured  them  he  didxnot 
fcruple  to  believe  that  the  fear  of  any  thing  can  make  a 
man's  hair  gray,  fince  he  knew  one  whofe  periwig  had 
fuflered  fo  by  it      Thus  he  flopped  the  talk,  and  made^ 
them  eafy.     Thus  is  the  fame  method  taken  to  bring  us^ 
to  fhame,  which  we  fondly  take  to  increafe  our  charac 
ter.     It  is  indeed  a  kind  of  mimickry,  by  which  another 
puts  on  our  air  of  converfation  to  fiiow  us  to  ourfelves. 
He  feems  to  look  ridiculous  before  you,  that  you  may 
remember  how  near  a  refemblance  you  bear  to  hjm,  or 
that  you  may  know  that  he  will  not  lie  under  the  imputa 
tion  of  believing-  you.  Then  it  is  that  you  are  ftruck  dumb 
immediately  with  a  confcientiousfhame  for  what  you  have 
been  faying.    Then  it  is  that  you  are  inwardly  grieved  at 
the  fentiments  which  you  cannot  but  perceive  others  en 
tertain  concerning  you.  In  fhort,  you  are  againft  ycurfeJP; 
the  laugh  of  the  company  runs  againft  you  ;  the  cenfuring 
world  is  obliged  to  you  for  that  triumph  which  you  have 
allowed  them  at  your  own  expence ;  and  truth,  which 
you  have  injured,  has  a  near  way  of  being  revenged  on 

you, 
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you,  when  by  the  bare  repetition  of  your  ftory,  you  be 
come  a  frequent  diverfion  for  the  public. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

A-p^HE  other  day,  walking  in  Pancras  churchyard, 
I  thought  of  your  Paper  wherein  you  mention 
epitaphs,  and  am  of  opinion  this  has  a  thought  in  it 
worth  being  communicated  to  your  readers. 

Here  innocence  and  beauty  lies,  whofe  breath 
Was  fnatch'd  by  early,  not  untimely  death. 
Hence  did  (he  go,  juft  as  me  did  begin 
Sorrow  to  know,  before  me  knew  to  fin. 
- 'Death,  that  does  fin  and  forrow  thus  prevent, 
Is  the  next  bleffing  to  a  life  well  fpent. 


I  am,  SIR, 


Your  fervam, 


*  No.  528,  the  two  following  numbers,  and  No.  541,  are  not  ler- 
ed  in  the  SPECT  .  in  folio,  nor  in  the  editions  inSz-o.  and  izwo.  of 
1712;  but  this  Paper  is  afcribed  to  AQDISON  by  Mr.  Tickell,  and 
reprinted  in  his  edition  of  ADD  ISDN'S  Works,  in  4/0. 
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Heteroclita  fuvto. 

Be  they  Heteroclites. 


Quae  Genus. 


'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  AM   a  young  widow  of  good  fortune  and  family, 
and  juft  come  to  town  ;  where  I  find  I  have  clut 
ters  of  pretty  fellows  come  already  to  vifit  me,  fome 
dying  with  hopes,  others  with  fears,  though  they  ne 
ver  faw  me.     Now  what  I  would  beg  of  yon  would  bs 
to  know  whether  I  may  venture  to  ufe  thefe  pert  fel, 
lows  with  the  fame  freedom  as  I  did  my  country  ac 
quaintance.     I  defire  your  leave  to.  ufe  them  as  to  me 
fhall  feem  meet,  without  imputation  of  a  jilt ;  for 
VOL.  VII.  IS  1 
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'f  I  make  declaration  that  not  one  of  them  fhall  have  me, 
'  I  think  I  ought  to  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  infulting 
Sf  thofe  who  have  the  vanity  to  believe  it  is  in  theirpower 
g  to  make  me  break  that  refolution.  There  are  fchools 
^ibr  learning  to  ufe  foils,  frequented  by  thofe  who  ne- 
^  ver  defign  to  fight,  and  this  ufelefs  way  of  aiming  at  the 
I  heart  without  defign  to  wound  it  on  either  fide,  is' 

*  the  play  with  which  I  am  refolved  to  divert  myfelf. 
'  The  man  who  pretends  to  win,    I  lhall  ufe  like  him 

*  who  comes  into   a  fencing  fchool  to  pick  a  quarrel. 
'  I  hope  upon  this  foundation  you  will  give  rne.the  free 

ufe  of  the  natural  and  artificial  force   of  my  eyes, 

*  looks,  and  geftures.     As  for  verbal  promifes,  I  will 

*  make  none,   but  fhall  have  no  mercy  on  the  conceited 
"  interpreters  of  glances  and  motions.     I  am  particularly 
'  Ikiiled  in  the  dowhcaft  eye,  and  the  recovery  into  a 
'  fudden  full  afpeft,   and  away  again,  as  you  may  have 

*  feen  fometimes  praftifed  by  us  country  beauties  beyond 

*  all  that  you  have  obferved  in  courts  and  cities.     Add 
'  to  this,  Sir,  that  I  have  a  ruddy  heedlefs  look*  which 

*  covers  artifice  -the  beft  of  -any  thing.     Though  I  can 

*  dance  very  well,  I  affect  a  tottering  untaught  way  of 

*  walking,  by  which  1  appear  an  eafy  prey;  and  never 

*  exert  my  inftrucled  charms,  until  I  find  I  have  engaged 

*  a  purfuer.     Be    pleafed,    Sir,    to  print    this  -letter; 

*  which  will  certainly  begin  the  chafe  of  a  rich  widow. 

*  The  many  foldings,   efcapcs,  returns,  and  doublings 
'  which  I.  make,  I  (ball  from   time  to  time  commun> 

*  cate  to  you,  for  the  better  inftrucliqn  of  all   females, 

*  who  fet  up,  like  me,  for  reducing  5the  prefect  ;exorbi<- 

*  Jant  power  and  infolence  of  man. 

'  1  am,  SIR, 

*'  Yqur  faithful  correfpondent,  l 
LOVELY/ 


*  Dear  Mr.  SPECTATOR., 
'  T  DEFEND  -upon  yourprofefled  refpecl  far  virtuous 

*  JL  love,  for  your  immediately  anfwenng  the  defign  of 
'  tfeis  letter  ;  which  is  no  other  than  to  lay  before  the 

*  world  the  fe  verity  of  certain  parents,  who  defire  to 
•*  fufpend  the  marriage  of  a  difcreet  young  woman  of 

,  three  years  longer,  for  no  other  reafon  but 

*  that 
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that  of  her  being  too  youn£  to  enter  into  that  ftate. 
c  As  to  the  con  fide  rat  ion  of  riches,  my  circumftance's 
'*  are  fuch,  that  I  cannot  be  fufpefted  to  make  my  ad- 
c  dreffes  to  her  on  fuch  low  motives  as  avarice  or  ambi- 

*  tion.     If  ever  innocence,  wit,  and  beauty  united  their 
"c  utmoft  charms,  they  have  m   her.     I  wifh  you  would 
'  expatiate  a  little  on  this  fubjeft,  and  admonifh  her  pa- 

*  rents  that  it  may  be  from  the  very  imperfection  ofhu- 

*  man  nature  itfelf,  and  not  any  perfonal  frailty  of  her 
'  or  me;  that  our  inclinations  baffled  at  prefent  rnay:al- 
'*•  ter  ;  and  while  we  are  arguing  with  ourfelves  to  put  off 

*  the  enjoyment  of  our  prefent  paflions,  our  affections 
'*  may  change  their  objects  in  the  'operation.     It  is  a  ve- 

*  ry  delicate  fubject  to  talk  upon  ;.  but-if  it  were  but 

*  hinted,  I  am  in  hopes  it  would  give  the  par-ti'es  con- 

*  cerned  fome  reflection  that  might  expedite  our  happi- 
'•  nefs.    There  is  a  poflibility,  and  I  hope  I  may  fay  it 

*  without  imputation  *of  immodefty  to  her  I  love  with 

*  the   higlieft  honour;    I  fay  there  is  a  poffibility  this 
'*  delay  may  be  as  painful  to  her  as  it  is  to  me  ,-  if  it 

*  be  as  much,  it  rntift  be  more,  by  reafon  of  the  fevere 
9  rules  thefex  are  under,  in  being  denied  even  the  relief 
'e  of  complaint.     If  you  oblige  me  in  this,  and  I  fucceed, 

•  c  I  promifeyou  a  place  at  my  wedding,  and  a  treatment 

*  fuitable  to  your  SPECTATOR!  A  L  Dignity. 

f  Your  moll  humble  fervant, 

•'  EUSTACE,*' 

'SIR, 

*  Y  YESTERDAY  heard   a  young  gentleman,    that 
'  A   looked  as  if  he  was  juft  come  to  the.   tovvn  and  a 

fcarf,  upon  Evil-fpeaking  ;•  which  fubjecl,  you  know, 
Archbiihop  Tillotfon  has  ib  nobJy  handled  in  a  fermon 
in  hisfo/io.  As  foon  as  ever  he  had'  named  his  ttxr, 
and  had  opened  a  little  the  drift  of  his  difcourfe,  I 
was  iri  great  hopes  he  had  been  one  of  Sir  ROGER'S 
chaplains  h  I  have  conceived  fo  great  an  idea  of  the 
charming  difcourfe  above;  that  I  fhould  have  thought 
one  part  of  my  fabbath  very  wellfpent  in  hearing  a  re- 

*  This  letter  might  perhaps  be  written  b.  Mr.  Euftac-e  Bjdgell. 
t.-See-Si'ici,  Vtl,  II,  No.  106, 

N  2  *  petition 
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*  petition  of  it.    But  alas  I  Mr.  SPECTATOR,   this  re- 
'  verend  divine  gave  us  his  grace's  fermon,  and  yet  I  do 

*  not  know  how  ;  even  I,  that  I  am  fure  have  read  it 

*  at  leaft  twenty  times,  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of 
'  it,  and  was  at  a  lofs  fonietimes  to  guefs  what  the  man 

*  aimed  at.     He  was  fo  juft  indeed,  as  to  give  us  all  the 

*  heads  and  the  fub-divifions  of  the  fermon  ;  and  farther 

*  I  think  there  was  not  one  beautiful  thought  in  it  but 

*  what  we  had.     But  then,  Sir,  this  gentleman  niade  fo 
'  many  pretty  additions  ;  and  he  could  never  give  us  a 

*  paragraph  of  the  fermon,  but  he  introduced   it  with 

*  fomething  which,  methought,  looked  more  like  a  de- 

*  fignto  mew  his  own  ingenuity,  than  to  inftruft   the 

*  people.     In  fhort,  he  added  and  curtailed   in  fuch  a 
'  manner,  that  he  vexed  me  :   infomuch  that  I  could  not 

*  forbear  thinking,  (what  I  confefs  I  ought  not  to  haue 

*  thought  in  fo  holy  a  place)  that  this  young  fpark  was 
'  as  juflly  blameable  as  Bullock  or  Penkethman,  when 
'  they  mend  a  noble  play  of  Shakefpeare  or  Johnfon. 
'  Pray,  Sir,  take  this  into  your  confideration  ;,and  if  we 
'  muft  be  entertained  with  the  works  of  any  of  thofe 
'  great  men,  defire  thefe  gentlemen  to  give  them  us  as 

*  they  find  them,  that  fo  when  we  read  them  to  our  fa- 

*  milies  at  home,  they  may  the  better  remember  they 

*  have  heard  ihem  at  church. 

'SIR, 

'  Your  humble  fervant/ 


*  *  At  Drury-lane,  on  Monday,  November  17,  «  VOLPONE, 
"or  the  FOX  "  On  Tuefday,  November  1 8,  "THE  MOURNING 
««  BRIDE  "  On  Wednefcley,  November  19,  a  comedy  called 
«  THE  ROVER,  or  THE  BANISHED  CAVALIERS."  On 
Thurfday  November  20,  at  the  defire  of  feveral  perfons  of  quality, 
"THE  HISTORY  AND  FALL  OF  CAIUS  MARIUS."  On 
Friday,  November  21,  "  THE  TEMPEST,"  altered  from  Shake- 
fpear  by  Sir  William  Davenant  and  the  late  Mr.  Dryden,  Poets  Lau- 
reat,  with  fcenes,  machines,  and  all  the  original  decorations  proper  to 
the  play.  By  her  Mniefty's  command,  no  perfons  a^e  to  be  admhtccji 
behind  tftekeacs.  Si'icr.  ///  fuig. 
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•"•        Non  deficit  alter. 
A  fecond  is  not  wanting. 


Virg. 


vi.  143. 


Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

THERE  is  no  part  of  your  writings  which  I' 
have  in  more  eftcem  than  your  Criticifm  upon. 
MILTON.  It  is  an  honourable  and  candid  endeavour 
to  fet  the  works  of  our  noble  writers  in  the  graceful 
light  which  they  deferve.  You  will  lofe  much  of  my 
kind  inclination  towards  you,  if  you  do  not  attempt 
the  encomium  of  SPENSER  alfo,  or  at  leaft  indulge 
my  paffton  for  that  charming  author  fo  far  as  to  print 
the  loofe  hints  I  now  give  you  on  that  fubjeft. 
'  SPENSER'S  general  plan  is  the  feprefentation  of  iix 
virtues,  Holinefs,  Temperance,  Ch^ftity,  Friendfhip, 
Juftice,  and  Courtefy,  in  fix  legend?  by  fix 'perfons. 
The  fix  perfonages  are  fuppofed  under  proper  allego 
ries  fuitable  to  their  refpeftive  cKaraclers,  to  do  all 
that  is  necefTary  for  the  full  mariifeftation  of  the  re- 
fpe&ive  virtues  which  they  are  to  exert. 

*  Thefe  one  might  undertake  to  Ihevv  under  the  fe- 
vcral  heads,  are    admirably    drawn  ;    no  images  im 
proper,  and  moft    furprifingly  beautiful.      The  Red- 
crofs  Knight  runs  through   the   whoje   fteps  of  the 
Chriitian  life  ;  Gityon   does  all  that  Temperance   can, 
poffiblv  require  ;  Britomartis  (a  woman)  obferves   the 
true  rules  of  unaffected  C haft ity  ;  Arthegal\s  in  every 
refpeft   of  life  ftridtly  and  wifely  Jutt;    Calidore   is 
rightly  Courteous. 

*  In  fhort,  in  Fairy-land,  where  Knights-errant  have, 
a  full  fcope   to  range,  and  to  do  even  what  Arioftos 
or  Orlandos  could  not  do  in  the  world  without  break 
ing  into  credibility,  SPENSER'S  Knights  have,  under 
thofe  fix  heads  given  a  full  and  truly  poetical  fyltem  of 
Chriftian,  public,  and  low  life. 

N  3  'Hi* 
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/His  legend  of  Friendmip  is  more   difFufe,  and  yet 

*  even    ther^  the   allegory  is  finely  drawn,    only   the 
'•  heads  various,  one  Knight  could  not  there*  fupport  all ! 
*'  the  parts. 

•'  To  do  honour  to  his  country,  prince  Arthur-  is  an 
r  univerfal  hero;  in,  Holinefs,  Temperance,  Chaftity, 
'.and  Juftice  fuper-excellent.  For  the  fame  reafon  and 
'  to  compliment  queen  Elizabeth,  Gloriana,  queen  of 

*  fairies,  whofe  court  was  the  afylum  of  the  opprefTed, 

*  reprefents  that  glorious  queen.     At  her  commands  all". 

*  thefe  Knights  fet   forth,  and  only  at  hers,  the-Red- 
*-crofs  Knight   deflroys    the  dragon,    Gttyon   overturns. 
*"the   Bower   of  Blifs,    Arthifgal  '(i.  e.    Ji-ftice]     beats 

*  down  Geryoneo    (i  e.  Philip  II.  King    of  -Spain)    to 

*  refcue  Beige  (i.  e.  Holland}'  and    he  beats    the    Gran-. 
'•torto  (the  fame  Plnlip  in  another  light)   to  reftore  Irena. 

*  i.  e.  Peace  to  Europe.) 

*  Chajlity,  being    the  nrft  female   virtue,  Brltomartis 

*  is  a  Briton  ;  her  part  is  fine,  though  it  requires  expli- 

*  cation.     His  rule  is  very  poetical  ;  no  puns,   affecla- 
*'tions  of  wit,  forced   a.ntd.thefe$i  or   any  of  that   low 

/•tribe. 
'   '  His  old  words  <are   all  true  Evglijh,  and   numbers 

*  cxquiiite  ;  and  fince  of  words  there  is  the  multa   re- 
'•nafcextur,  fince  they  are  all  proper,  fuch  a  poem  fiioulcf. 

*  not -(any  more  than  Milton's]  confift  all  of  it   of  com* 
'  mon  .ordinary  words.     See  ihftances  of  defcnptions. 

Gaufelefs  jealoufy  in  Britomartis,    V.    6,    14.    in  its., 
reftleffnefs. 

"  Like  as  a  wayward  child,  whofe  founder  fleep 

*'  Is  broken  withfome  fearful  dream's  affright, 

"With  froward  will  doth  fet  himfelfto  weep, 

**  Ne  can  be  ftill'd  for  all  his  mirfe's  might, 

•J  But  kicks  and  fqualls,  and  fhrieks  for  fell  defpite  ; 

"'Now  fcratching  her,  and  her  loofe  locks  mifufmg, 

«'  Now  feeking  dari  nefs,    and  now  feeking  light ; 

<f  Then  craving  fuck,  and  then  the  fuck  refufing : 

**  Such  was  this  Lady's  loves  in  her  love's  fond  accuimg,' 
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Curiofity  occafioned  byjealoufy,  upon  occafiortof  her 
lover's  abfence*     Ibid.  Stan.  8,  9. 

S(  Then  as  fhe  looked  long,  at  laft  (he  fpy'd, 

"  One  coining  towards  her  witrrhafty  fpeed,  [' 

"  Well  ween'd  me  then,  ere  him  (he  plain  defcry'd, 
t(  That  it  was  one  fent  from  her  love  indeed  ; 

'*  Whereat  her  heart  was  fill'd  with  hope  and  dread, 
"  Ne  would  ihe  ftay  'till  he  in  place  could  come, 

"  But  ran  to  meet  him  forth  to  know  his  tidings  fomine?- 

'  Even  in  the  door  him  meeting,  fee  begun, 

"  And  where  is  he,  thy  Lord,  and  how  far  henee  ? 

"'Declare  at  once  ;  and  hath  he  loft  or-  won,? 


e  and  his  Houfe-ztQ  defcribed  thus,  IV.  6,  33,  3-{,  35 

«*  Not  far  away,  nor  meet  for  any  gueft, 

''d  a  little  cottage,  like  fome  poor-man' 


«  There  entering  in,  they  found  the  good  man's  felf, 

"  Full  bufily  unto  his  work  ybent,  ^ 

'*  Who  was  fo  weel  a  wretched  weariih  elf, 

"  With  holldw  eyes  and  raw-bone  cheeks  far  {pent, 

•*  As  if  he  had  in  prifon  long  been  pent. 

tf  Full  black  and  griefly  did  his  face  appear, 

"  Befmear'd  with  fmoke  that  nigh  his  eye-fight  blent, 

'*  With  rugged  beard  and  hoary  fhaggy  heaie, 

"  Tbe  which  he  never  wont  to  comb,  or  comely 


Rude  was  his  garment  and  to  rags  all  rent, 

No  better  had  he,  ne  for  better  cared  ; 

Hisbliftred  hands  amongft  the  cinders  brent, 

And  fingers  filthy  with  long  nails  prepared, 

Right  fit  to  rend  the  food  on  which  he  fared. 

His  name  was  Care  ;  a  blackfmith  by  his  trade, 

7'hat  neither  day  nor  night  from  working  fpared, 

But  to  fmall  purpofe  iron  wedges  made. 

Thefe  be  unquiet  thoughts  that  careful  minds  invade." 


N 


Homer's- 
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*  Homer  s  epithets  were  much  admired  by  antiquity  : 
'  See  what  great  juftnefs  and  variety  there  is  in  thefe 

*  epithets  o>f  th<2  trees  in  the  foreft,  where  the  Red-crofs 
'  Knight  loft  TRUTH,  B.  i.   Cant.  I.   Stan.  8,  9* 

*'  The  failing  pine „  the  cedar  proud  and  tall, 
"  r\  he  vine- prop  elm,   the  poplar  never  dry. 
-*'  The  builder-oak,  fole  king  of  forefts  all, 
'*  Theafpine  good  for  ftaves,  the  cyprefs  funeral. 

9- 

"  The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conqueroors, 

*'  And  poets  fage ;  the  fir  that  weepeth  ftill, 

**  The  willow  worn  of  forlorn  paramours, 

"  The  yew  obedient  to  the  bender's  will, 

**  The  birch  for  fhafts,   the  fallow  for  the  mill ; 

•'  The  myrrhe  fweet,  bleedin-g  in  the  bitter  wound, 

"  The  war- like  beech,  the  aih,  for  nothing  ill, 

"  1  he  fruitful  olive,  and  the  plantane  round, 

••*  The  carver  holm,  the  maple  feldom  inward  found* 

*  I  {hall  trouble  you  no  more,  but  defire  you  to  let  me 
<  conclude  with  thcfc  verfes,  though  I  think,  they  have 
'  already  been  quoted  by  you.     They  are  directions  t® 

*  young  ladies  oppreltvvith  calumny,  VI.  6,    14. 

'*  The  beft  (faid  he)  that  I  can  you  advife, 

V  Is  to  avoid  the  occafion  of  the  ill ; 

"  For  when  the  caufe  whence  evil  doth  arife 

"  Removed  is,  the  effed  furceafeih  ftill. 

'•  Abllain  from  pleafure  and  reftrain  your  will, 

"  Subdue  deiire  and  bridle  loofe  delight, 

"  Ufe  fcanted  diet,  and  forbear  your  fill, 

"  Shun  fecrecy,  and  talk  in  open  fight; 

"  So  {hall  you  foon  repair  your  prefent  evil  plight.'* 

T*. 

*  By  STEELE. 

%*  At  Drury-lane,  on  Saturday,  November  42,  "  MACBETH," 
with  all  the  original  decorations ;  and  on  Monday,  November  24» 
"  THE  BUSY  BODY." 

#*^  In  a  few  days  will  be  publifhed,  "  An  Ode  to  the  CREATOR" 
occaiioned  by  the  Fragments  of  Orpheus.  By  Mr.  John  HUGHES, 
author- oY  the  next  Paper. 

Thurfday, 
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N°  541  Tuefday,  November  20,  1712. 

Format  enim  natura  prius  nos  intus  ad  omnem 
Fortunarum  habitum  :  ju<vat>  aut  impellit  ad  iram  ; 
Aut  ad  hnmunt  wcerore  gravi  deducit  &  angit  : 
Fojl  effcrt  animi  motus  interpret?  lingua. 

Hor.  ArsPoet.  ver.  108. 

For  nature  forms  and  foftens  us  within, 
And  writes  our  fortune's  changes  in  our  face  : 
Pleafure  inchants,  impetuous  rage  tranfports, 
And  grief  dejects,  and  wrings  the  tortur'd  foul  ; 
And  thefe  are  all  interpreted  by  fpeech. 

ROSCOMMON. 

MY  friend  the  TEMPLAR,  whom  I  have  fo  often 
mentioned  in  thefe  writings,  having  determined 
to  lay  afide  his  poetical  ftudies,  in  order  to  a  clofer  pur- 
fuit  of  the  law,  has  put  together,  as  a  farewell  efiay, 
fome  thoughts .  concerning  Pronunciation  and  Aflion, 
which  he  has  given  me  leave  to  communicate  to  the 
public.  They  are  chiefly  collected  from  his  favourite 
author,  Cicero -,  who  is  known  to  have  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  Rofcius  the  actor,  and  a  good  judge  of  dramatic 
performances,  as  well  as  the  moft  eloquent  pleader  of 
the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

Cicero  concludes  his  celebrated  books  De  Oratore,  with 

fome  precepts  for  pronunciation   and  action.,  without 

which  part  he  affirms  that  the  belt  orator  in  the  world 

can  never  fucceed;    and  an    indifferent  one,    who  is 

mafter  of  this,  (hall  gain  much  greater  applaufe.      What 

could  make  a  ftronger  impreifion,    fays  he,  than  thofe 

exclamations   of  Gracchus.—''   Whither   (hall     I  turn  ? 

Wretch  that  I  am !  to  what  place  betake  myfelf  ?  Shall 

I  go  to  the  capitol  ?  Alas !  it  is  overflowed  with  my 

brother's  blood.     Or  (hall  I  retire  to  my  houfe  ?  Yet 

there  I  behold  my  mother  plunged  in  mifery,  weeping 

and  defpairing !' .Thefe  breaks  and  turns  of  paftion,  it 

N  5  feems 
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Ferris,  were  fo  enforced  by  the,  eyes,,  voice,  and  gefV 
ture  of  the  fpeaker,  that-his  very  enemies  could  not  re 
frain,  from -tears.  I-kifift,  fays  Vulfy,  upon this  the  Va- 
ther,  beeaufe  our  orators,  who  are  as  it  were  aclors  oF 
the  truth  itfelf,  have  quitted  this  manner  of  fpeaking  j- 
and  the  players,  who  are  but  the  imitators  of  truth, 
have  taken  ir  up. 

I  fhall  therefore  purfue  the  hint  he  has  here  given  me, 
and  for  the  fe'rvice'of 'the  Eritijh  fiage,  I  (hall  copy 
fome  of  the  rules  '  which  this  great  Roman  mafter  has 
laid  down  ;  yet  without  confining  myfelf  wholly  to  his 
thoughts  or  words  :  and  to  adapt  this  eflay  the  more  to 
the  purpofe  for  which  I  intend  it,  inftead  of  the  ex- 
ampbs  he  has  in/erted  in  this  difcoude,  out  of  the 
ancient  tragedies,  I  fhall  make  ufe  'of  parallel  paffages 
out  of  the  moil  celebrated  of  our  owm 
,  The  defign  of  art  is  to  affift  action  as  much  as  poffible 
in  the  reprefentation  of  nature ;  for  the  appearance  of 
reality  is  that  which*  moves  .us  in  all  reprefentetions., 
and  thefe  have  always  the  greater  force,  the  nearer 
they  approach  to  nature,  and  the  -lefs  they  fhew  of 
imitation. 

Nature  herfelf  has  ailigned,  to  every  motion  of  the 
foul,  its  peculiar  caft  of  the  couatenance,  tone  of  voice, 
*nd  manner  or  gefture,  through  the  whole  perfon ;  all  the 
features  of  the  face  and  tones  of  the  voice.,  anfwer,  like 
firings  upon  mufical  inftruments,  to  the  impreffions- 
made  en  them  by  the  mind.  Thus  the  founds  of  the 
voice,  according  to  the  various  toudies,  which  raife 
them,  form  themfelves Jnto  an  acute  or  grave,  quick  or 
JIcw,  loud  or  foft  tone.  Thefe  two  may  be  fubdiyided 
into  various  kinds  of  tones,  as  the  gentle,  the  rough, 
the  contracted,  the  diffufe,  the  continued,  the  inter- 
nvitted,  the  broken,  abrupt,  winding,  foftened,  or  ele 
vated.  Every  one  of  thefe  may  be  employed  w^th  art 
and  judgment;  and  all  fupply  the  adlor,  as  colours  do 
the  painter,  with  an  expreflive  variety. 

Anger  exerts  its  peculiar  voice  in  an  acute,  raifed, 
and  hurrying  found.  The  paffionate  character  of  King 
Lear,  as  it  is  admirably  drawn  bySk'alefiedr,  abounds 
with  the  ilrcngeft  inftances^  of  this  kind. 


Death? 
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• Death  !  Confufion ! 

Fiery  !*-what  quality  ?  —  why  Glojler!  Glofter  f 
I'd  fpeak  with  the  Duke  of  Car/zaW/ and  his  wife. 
Are  they  inform'd  of  this  ?  my  breath  and  blood! 
Fiery  ?  the  fiery  Duke  ? &c. 

Sorrow  and  complaint  demand  a  voice  quite  different^ 
flexible,  flow,  interrupted,  and  modulated  in  a  mourn 
ful  tone;  as  in  that  pathetical  foliloquy  of  cardinal 
Wolj'ey  on  his-  fall. 

"  Farewell! — a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatnefs"! ' 

"  This  is  the  ftate  of  man ! to  day  he  puts  fortk 

"  The  tender  leaves  of  hopes;   to-morrow  bloffoms, 
"'And  bears  hisblufhing  honours  thick  upon  him. 
"  The  third  day  comes  a  froft,  a  killing  froft, 
"  And  when  he  thinks,  good  eafy  man,  full  furely 
*"  His  greatne'fs  is  a  ripening,   nips  his 'coot, 
"  And. then  he  falls  as  rd'o.. 

We  have  likewife  a  Mae  example  of  this  in  the  whole 
part  of  Andromache  in  The  Dijlrejl  Mother 3  particularly- 
in  thefe  lines, 

"  III  go,   and  in  the  anguifa  of  my  heart 

"  Weep  o'er  my  child Ifhemuft  die,  my  life. 

"  Is  wrapt  in  his-,  I' (hall  not  long  furvive. 
"  'Tis  for  hfs  fiike,  that  I  have- fufFer'd' life, 
"  Groan'd  in  captivity,  and  out-lived  Hedor. 
"  Yes^  my  Aflyanax,  we'll  go  together! 
"  Together  to  the  realms  of  night  we'll  go ; 
"  There  to  thy  ravim'd  eyes  thy  Sire  I'll  (how, 
"  And  point  him  out  among  the  (hades  below/' 

Fear  exprefles  itfelf  in  a  low,  hefitating,  and  abjeit 
found.  If  the  reader  confiders  the  following  fpccch  of 
I.ady  Macbeth,  while  her  huIBantl  is  about  the  murder 
of  Duncan  and  his  grooms,  he  will  imagine  her  even  af 
frighted  with  the  "found  of  her  own.  voice  while  (he  is 
{peaking  it, 

N  5  "-Alas  ! 
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Alas  !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd, 
And  'tis  not  done  ;  th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed* 
Confounds  us  —  Hark  !  —  I  laid  the  daggers  ready, 
He  could  not  mifs  them.     Had  he  not  refembled 
My  father  as  he  flept,  I  had  done  it. 

Courage  aflumes  a  louder  tone,  as  in  that  fpeech  of 
Don  Sebaftian. 

Here  fatiate  all  your  fury; 

Let  fortune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me, 

I  have  a  foul  that  like  an  ample  fhield 

Can  take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  for  more. 

Pleafure  diffolves  into  a  luxurious  ,  mild,  tender,  and 
joyous  modulation  -t  as  in  the  following  lines  in  Ce/ut 
Ma 


Lawinia  !  O  there's  mufick  in  the  name, 

That  foftning  me  to  infant  tendernefs, 

Makes  my  heart  fpring  like  the  firft  leaps  of  life. 

And  perplexity  is  different  from  all  thefe  ;  grave,  but 
not  bemoaning,  with  an  earneft  uniform  found  of  voice  ; 
as  in  that  celebrated  fpeech  of  Hamlet. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be  ?         that  is  the  queflion  : 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  fuffer 
The  ftings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  againft  a  fea  of  troubles, 
And  by:  oppofing  end  them.     To  die,  to  fleep  ; 
,  JSJo  more  ;  and  by  a  fleep  to  fay  we  end 
The  heart  ach,  and  a  thoufand  natural  mocks 
That  flefh  is  heir  to  ;  'tis  a  confummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wifh'd.     To  die,  to  fleep 


To  fleep ;  perchance  to  dream  1  Ay,  there's  the  rub. 
For  in  that  fleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  v/ehave  (huffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Muft  give  us  paufe — There's  the  refpecl 
That  makes  calamity  of  fo  long  life  ; 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  fcor-ns  of  time, 
Th'  oppreflbrs  wrongs,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
*  >  The 
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The  pangs  of  defpis'd  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  infolence  of  office,  and  thefpurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes, 
*  When  he  himfelf  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  Who  would  fardles  bear, 
To  groan  and  fweat  under  a  weary  life  ? 
But  that  the  dread  of  fomething  after  death, 
The  undifcover'd  country,  from  whofe  bourn. 
No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  choofe  thofe  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

As  all  thefe  varieties  of  voice  are  to  be  directed  by 
the  fenfe,  fo  the  action  is  to  be  directed  by  the  voice, 
and  with  a  beautifuj  propriety,  as  it  were  to  enforce  it. 
The  arm,  which  by  a  flrong  figure  Tully  calls  the  Ora 
tor's  weapon,  is  to  be  fometimes  raited  and  extended; 
and  the  hand,  by  its  motion,  fometimes  to  lead,  and 
fometimes   to  follow  the  words  as  they  are   uttered. 
The  {lamping  of  the  foot  too  has  its  proper  exprefiion 
in  contention,  anger,  or  abfolute  command.     But  the 
face  is  the  epitome  of  the  whole  man,  and  the  eyes 
irre  as  it  were  the  epitome  of  the  face  ;  for  which  reafon, 
he  fays,  the  belt  judges  among  the  Romans  were  not 
extremely  pleafed,  even   with  Rofcius  himfelf  in  his 
maflc.     No  part  of  the  body,  befides  the  face,  is  capa 
ble  of  as  many  changes  as  there  are  different  emotions 
in    the  mind,    and   of  exprefling    them  all  by  thofe 
changes.     Nor  is  this  to  be  done  without  the  freedom 
of  the  eyes ;  therefore  Theophraftus  called  one,  who 
barely  rehearfed  his  fpeech  with  his  eyes  fixed,  an  ab- 
fcnt  ACTOR. 

As  the  countenance  admits  of  fo  great  variety,  it  re 
quires  alfo  great  judgment  to  govern  it.  Not  that  the 
form  of  the  face  is  to  be  (hifted  on  every  occafion,  left 
it  turn  to  farce  and  buffoonery ;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
the  eyes  Have  a  wonderful  power  of  marking  the  emo 
tions  of  the  mind,  fometimes  by  a  ftedfaft  look,  fome 
times  by  a  carelefs  one,  now  by  a  fudden  regard,  then 
by  a  joyful  fparkling,  as  the  fcnfe  of  the  words  is  di- 
verfified:  for  action  is,  as  it  were,  the  fpeech  of  the 
features  and  limbs,  and  muft  therefore  conform  itfelf 

always 
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arrays  to^  the  fentiments  of  the  foul.  And  it  mayiie 
obferved,  that  in  all  which  relates  to  the  gefture,  there 
is  a  wonderful  force  implanted  'by  nature;  fmce  the 
vulgar,  the  unfkilful,  and  even  the  moft  barbarous  are 
chiefly  affefted  by  this.  None  are  moved  by  the  found 
of  words  but  thofe  who  underftand  the  language ;  and 
the  fenfe  of  many  things  is  loft  upon  men  of  a  dull  ap- 
prehenfion:  but  aelion  is- a  kind  of  univerfal  tongue; 
all  men  are  fubjecl:  to  the  famepaffions,  and  confequent- 
ly  know  the  fame  marks  of  them  in  others,  by  which 
they  themfelres  exprefs  them. 

.Perhaps  fome  of  my  readers  may  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  hints  I  have  here  made  ufe  of,  out  of  Cicero,  are 
fomewhat  too  refined  for  the  players  on  our  theatre;  in 
anfwer  to  which j  I  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  without  good  fenfe  no  one  can  be  a  good  player, 
and  that  he  is  very  unfit  to  perfonate  the  dignity  of  a 
Roman  hero,  who  cannot  enter  into  the  rules  for  pro 
nunciation  and  gefture  delivered  by  a  Roman  orator. 

There  is  another  thing  which  my  author  does  not 
'think  too  minute  to  infifton,  though  it  is  purely  me- 
•chanieal ;  and  that  it  is  the  right  pitching-  of  the  voice. 
On  this  occafion  lie  tells- the  ftory  of  Gracchus,  who 
employed  a  fervant  with  a  little  ivory  pipe  to  ftand  be 
hind  him  and  give  him  the  right  pkch,  as  oftea  as  he 
wandered  too  far  from  the  proper  modulation.  Every 
voice,  fays  Tulfy,  has  its  particular  medium  and  com- 
•pafs,  and  the-fweetnefs  of  fpeech  con-fifts  in  leading  it 
through  all  the  variety  of  tones  naturally,  and  without 
touching  any  extreme.  Therefore,  fays  he,  Leave  the 
pipe  at  home,  but  carry  the  fenCc  of  cuftom  with  you*, 

*  By  Mr.  'John  HUGHES.     See  No.  554,  an/ inltlum. 

** *  At  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Hay-Market  will  be  prefented 
on  Saturday,  November  2,2,  a  new  Opera,  never  performed  bciore, 
called  "  THE  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERD,"  compofed  by  Mr. 
HE  NDE  L.  The  parts  to  be  performed  by  Signior  Cavaliero  Valeriano 
Peirgriui  ;  Signior  Valentino  Urban!  ;.  Signiora  Pilptti  Schiavbnetti  ; 
Signiora  Margaretta  de  1'Epine  ;  Mrs.  Burbier,  and  Mr.  Leveridge. 
See  Sir  John  Hawkins's  "  Hiftory  of  Mufic,"  fvjfun.  Boxes  8s. 
Boxes  on  the  ftage,  half-a-f  uinen  ;  Pif,  ^  G^Hery,  2s.  6d.  No  jper« 
fon  to  ftand  on  the  ftage.  Sire T.  it-f'Mv* 

I  Friday, 
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ILt  fill  pr<sferri  Je  gavdet  • 

Qvid.  Met.  ii.  430'* 


' — He  heard, 


Well  pleas'd,.  himfelf  before  himfelf  preferr'd. 

ADDISON* 

WHEN  I  have  been  p'fefent  in  afTemblles  where 
my  Paper  has  been  talked  of,  I  have  been  very 
well  pleafed  to  hear  thofe  who  would  detraft  from  the 
authour  of  it  obferve*  that  trie  letters  which  are  fent  to 
the  SPECTATOR  are  as  good,  if  not  better  than  any  of 
his  works.  Upon  this  occafion,  many  letters  of  mirtli 
are  ufually  mentioned,  which  forae  think  the  SPECTA 
TOR  writ  to  himfelf,  and  which  others  commend  be- 
caufe  they  fancy  he  received  them  from  his  correfpon- 
dents.  Such  are  thofe  from  the  valetudinarian;  the 
infpeftor  of  the  .fign-pofis ;  the  matter  of  the  fan-exercife  ; 
with  that  of  the  hooped  petticoat;  that  of  Nicholas 
Hart  the  annual  fleeper ;  that  from  Sir  John  Envill  | 
that  upon  tHe  London?  cries ;  wkh  multitudes  of  the 
fame  nature.  As  I  love  nothing  more  than  to  mortify 
the  ill-natured,  that  I  may  do  it  effectually,  I  muft 
acquaint  them  they  have  very  often  praifed  me  when- 
they  did  not  defign  it,  and  that  they  have  approved  my 
writings  when  they  thought  they  had  derogated  from> 
them.  I  have  heard  feveral  of  thefe  unhappy  gentlemen 
proving,  by  undeniable  arguments,  that  I  was  not  able 
to  pen  a  letter  which  I  had  written  the  day  before.  Nay, 
I  have  heard  fome  of  them  throwing  out  ambiguous  ex- 
preffions,  and  giving  the  company  reafon  to  fufpect  that 
they  themfelves  did  me  the  honour  to  fend  me  fuch  and 
fuch  a  particular  epiftle,  which  happened  to  be  talked  of 
with  the  efteem  or  approbation  of  thofe  who  were  pre- 
fent.  Thefe  rigid  criticks  are  fo  afraid  of  allowing^me 
any  thing  which  does  not  belong  to  me,  that  they  will 

not 
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not  be  pofitive  whether  the  lion,  the  wild  boar,  and  the 
flower-pots  in  the  play-houfe,  did  not  actually  write 
thofe  letters  which  came  to  me  "in  their  names.  I  mud 
therefore  inform  thefe  gentlemen,  that  I  often  choofe 
this  way  of  calling  my  thoughts  into  a  letter,  for  the 
1  following  reafons.  Firft,  out  of  the  policy  of  thofe 
who  try  their  jeft  upon  another,  before  they  own  it 
themfelves.  Secondly,  becaufe  I  would  extort  a  little 
praife  from  fuch  who  will  never  applaud  any  thing  whofe 
author  is  known  and  certain.  Thirdly,  becaufe  it  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  introducing  a  great  variety  of  cha- 
rafters  into  my  work,  which  could  not  have  been  done, 
had  I  always  written  in  the  perfon  of  the  SPECTATOR. 
Fourthly,  becaufe  the  Dignity  SPECTATOR! AL  would 
have  fuffered,  had  I  publiihed  as  from  myfelf  thofe  fe- 
vere  ludicrous  compofitions  which  I  have  afcribed  to 
fictitious  names  and  characters.  And  laftly,  becaufe 
they  often  ferve  to  bring  in  more  naturally,  fuch  ad 
ditional  reflections  as  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of 
them. 

There  are  others  who  have  like  wife  done  me  a  very 
particular  honour,  though  undefignedly.  Thefe  are 
fuch  who  will  needs  have  it,  that  I  have  translated  or 
borrowed  many  of  my  thoughts  out  of  books  which  are 
written  in  other  languages.  1  have  heard  of  a  perfon 
who  is  more  famous  for  his  library  than  his  learning, 
that  has  aflerted  this  more  than  once  in  his  private  con- 
verfation*.  \Vere  it  true,  I  amfure  he  could  not  fpeak 
it  from  his  own  knowledge ;  but  had  he  read  the  books 
which  he  has  collected,  he  would  find  this  accufation 
to  be  wholly  groundlefs.  Thofe  who  are  truly  learned 
will  acquit  me  in  this  point,  in  which  I  have  been  fo 
far  from  offending,  that  I  have  been  fcrupulous  perhaps 
to  a  fault  in  quoting  the  authors  of  feveral  pafTages 
which  I  might  have  made  my  own.  But  as  this-aflertion 
is  in  reality  an  encomium  on  what  I  have  publifhed,  I 
ought  rather  to  glory  in  it,  than  endeavour  to  confute 
it. 

*  The  perfon  here  alluded  to  was  mod  probably  Mr.  Thomas 
RAWLINSON,  ridiculed  by  ADD  ISDN  under  the  name  of  Tow 
FOLIO  in  theTATLSR)  No.  158,  See  TAT,  with  notes,  Vol  .  I V. 
p.  3x7.  Note* 

Some 
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Some  arc  fo  very  willing  to  alienate  from  me  that 
fmall  reputation  which  might  accrue  to  me  from  any  of 
thefe  my  Speculations,  that  they  attribute  fome  of  the 
beft  of  them  to  thofe  imaginary  manufcripts  with  which 
I  have  introduced  them.  There  are  others,  I  rrmft 
confefs,  whofe  objections  have  given  me  a  greater  con 
cern,  as  they  feem  to  reflect,  under  this  head,  rather  on 
rny  morality,  than  on  my  invention.  Thefe  are  they 
who  fay  an  author  is  guilty  of  falfhood,  when  he  talks 
to  the  publick  of  manufcripts  which  he  never  faw,  or  . 
defcribes  fcenes  of  aclion  or  difcourfe  in  which  he  was* 
never  engaged.  But  thefe  gentlemen  would  do  well  to 
confider,  there  is  not  a  fable  or  parable  which  ever  .was 
made  ufe  of,  that  is  not  liable  to  this  exception ;  ^fmce 
nothing,  according  to  this  notion,  can  be  related  inno 
cently,  which  was  not  once  matter  of  faft.  Befides,  I 
think  the  moft  ordinary  reader  may  be  able  to  difcover 
by  my  way  of  writing,  what  I  deliver  in  thefe  occur 
rences  as  truth,  and  what  as  fidion. 

Since  I  am  unawares  engaged  in  anfwering  the  feveral 
objections  which  have  been  madeagainft  thefe  my  works, 
I  muft  take  notice  that  there  are  fome  who  affirm  a 
Paper  of  this  nature  mould  always  turn  upon  diverting 
fubjecls,  and  others  who  find  fault  with  every  one  of 
them  that  hath  not  an  immediate  tendency  to  the  ad 
vancement  of  religion  or  learning.  I  mail  leave  thefe 
gentlemen  to  difpute  it  out  among  themfelves;  fince  I 
fee  one  half  of  my  conduft  patronifed  by  each  fide. 
Were  I  ferious  oa  an  improper  fubjeft,  or  trifling  in  a 
ferious  one,  I  mould  defcrvedly  draw  upon  me  the 
cenfure  of  my  readers ;  or  were  I  confcious  of  any  thing 
in  my  writings  that  is  not  innocent  at  leaft,  or  that  the 
greateft  part  of  them  were  not  fincerely  defigned  to 
difcountenance  vice  and  ignorance,  and  fupporf  the 
intereft  of  truth,  wifdom,  and  virtue,  I  mould  be  more 
fevere  upon  myfelf  than  the  publick  is  difpofed  to  be. 
In  the  mean  while  I  defire  my  reader  to  confider  every 
particular  Paper  or  difcourfe  as  a  diftinft  tracl  by  itfelf, 
and  independent  of  every  thing  that  goes  before  or  after 
it. 

I  mall  end  this  Paper  with  the  following  letter,  which 
w,as  really  fent  me,  as  fome  others  have  been  which  I 

have 
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have  published,  and  for  which  I  mud  own  myfelf  in*-' 
debted  to  their  refpeftive  writers* 

'  S  I  R, 

*  T  Was  this  morning  in  a  company  of  your  well* 
'  4JL  withers,  when  we  read  c-ver,  with  great  fatisfac* 

*  tion,  Tally's  obfervations  on  aftion  adapted  to  the* 
'  Britim  Theatre :  though,  by  the  way,  we  were  very 
«  forry  to  find  that  you  have  difpofed  of  another  mem- 
'  ber  of  your  club.     Poor  Sir  Roger  is  dead,  and  the 
'worthy  clergyman  dying-.    Captain  Sentry  has  takeri- 

*  poffeffion  of  a  good  eftate  ^  Will  Honeycomb  has  mar- 

*  ried  a  farmer's  daughter ;  and  the  Templar  withdraws- 
'  himfelf  into  the  bufmeis  of  his  own  profeffion^    What 
"will  all  this  end  in?  We  are  afraid  it  portends  no 
'  good  to  the  public,     Unlefs  you  very  fpeedily  fix  a- 
**day  for  the  election   of  new  members,  we  are  under 

*  appreheivfion-  of  loiing  the  Rritijh  Spectator.     I  hear 
•of  a  party   of  ladies  who  intend  to  addrefs  you  on*- 
'this  fubjeft ;  and  queilion  not^  if  you  do  not  give  us 

*  the  flip  very  fuddenly,  that  you  will  receive  addrefTes 
•from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  continue  fo  ufeful- 

*  a  work.     Pray  deliver  us  out"  of  this  perplexity,  and 
«  among  the  multitudes  of  your  readers  you  will  par 
ticularly  oblige 

Your  moft  fmce  friend  and  fervant, 
.O*1  Philo-SfEC*. 

^ByAoBisoN.     Office. 

***  Mr.  TASWEL  L  undertakes  to  accorapHfh  perfons  of  either 
fcx  above  the  age  of  14,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  by  their  attendance  oivly 
an  hour  a  day  for  three  days  in  a  week,  in  three  months  time,  from 
his  firft  beginning  to  teach- them,  though  they  never  learned  the  lan 
guage  before  ;  by  an  eafy  pleafant  method  not  requiring  much  iludy 
or  pains,  free  from  the  tedious  fc*ms  of  fchools,  not  in  the  leaft  bur- 
thenfome  to  the  memory,  tirefome  to  the  patience,  or  incompatible-. 
with  other  bufinefs,  &c.  Sr  E  c  T  .  i»folht  N°  540, 
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Fades  non  omnibus  una>, 
Nee  diverfa  tamen*— ••  Qvid.  Met.  ii.  .!•* 

Similar,  tho'  riot  the  fame 

THOSE  who  were  -flcilful  in  anatomy  among  the- 
ancients,  concluded   from    the  outward  and  in 
ward  make  of  an  human  body,  that  it  was  the  work  of 
2   Being  tranfcendently  wife  and  powerful.     As   the; 
world  grew  more  enlightened  in  this   art,  their  dif- 
ooveries  gave  them  frefh  opportunities  of  admiring  the- 
conduit  of  Providence  in  the  formation  of  an  humanr 
body.     Galen   was  converted   by  his  directions,    and 
could  not  but  own, a  fupreme  Being  upon  a  furvey  of 
this  his  handy  work.     There  were^  indeed,   many  parts 
of  which  the  old  anatomifts  did  not   know-  the  certain* 
ufe;  but  as  they  faw  that  moft  of  thofe  which  they  ex 
amined  were  adapted  with  admirable  art  to  their  feve- 
ral  functions,  they  did  not  queftion  but  thofe,  whofe 
ufes  they  could  not  determine,  were  contrived  with  the* 
fame  wifdom  for  refpective  ends  and  purpofes.     Since 
the  .circulation  of  the  blood  has  been  found  out,  and*1 
many  other  great  difcoveries-  have  been  made  by  our 
modern  anatomifts,  we   fee  new  wonders  in  the  human* 
frame,  and  difcern  feveral  important  ufes  for  thofe  parts, 
\vhich  ufes  the  ancients  knew  nothing  of.     InJhort,, 
the  body  of  man  is  fueh  a  fubjecl:  as  Hands  the  utmoft' 
teft  of  examination.     Though  it  appears  formed  with 
the  niceft  wifdom,  upon  the  moft  fuperficial  furvey  of; 
it,  it  flill  mends  upon-the  fearch,  and  produces  our  fur-, 
prize  and  amazement  in  proportion  as  we  pry  into  it. 
What  I  have  here  faid  of  an  human  body,  may  be  ap 
plied  to  the  body  of  every  animal  which  has  been  the 
iiibje£t  of  anatomical  observations. 

The  body  of  an  animal  is  an  objecl  adequate  to  our. 
fcnfes,     It  is.  a  particular  fyftcm  of  Providence  that 
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lies  in  a  narrow  compafs.  The  eye  is  able  to  com 
mand  it,  and  by  fuccelfive  inquiries  can  fearch  into  all 
•its  parts.  Could  the  body  of  the  whole  earth,  or  in 
deed  the  whole  univerfe,  be  thus  fubmitted  to  the  ex 
amination  of  our  fenfes,  were  it  not  too  big  and  dif- 
. proportioned  for  our  inquiries,  too  unwieldy,  for  the 
management  of  the  eye  and  hand,  there  is  no  queftiof* 
but  it  would  appear  to  us  as  curious  and  well  contrived 
a  frame  as  that  of  the  human  body.  We  fhould  fee  the 
fame  concatenation  and  fubferviency,  the  fame  necefiity 
and  ufefulnefs,  the  fame  beauty  and  harmony  in  all  and 
every  of  its  parts,  as  what  we  difcover  in  the  body  of 
every  fmgle  animal. 

The  more  extended  our  reafon  is,  and  the  more  able 
to  grapple  with  immenfe  objecls,  the  greater  ftill  are 
thofe  difcoveries  which  it  makes  of  Wifdom  and  Provi 
dence  in  the  works  of  the  creation.  A  Sir  IJaac  Newton, 
who  ftands  up  as  the  miracle  of  the  prefent  age,  can 
look  through  a  whole  planetary  fyflem  ;  confider  it  in  its 
weight,  number,  and  meafure  ;  and  draw  from  it  as 
many  demonft rations  of  infinite  power  and  wifdom,  as  a 
more  confined  underftanding  is  able  to  deduce  from  the 
fyftem  of  an  human  body. 

But  to  return  to  our  Speculations  on  anatomy,  I  mall 
here  confider  the  fabric  and  texture  of  the  bodies  of 
animals  in  one  particular  view;  which,  in  my  opinion, 
fhews  the  hand  of  a  thinking  and  all- wife  Being  in 
their  formation,  with  the  evidence  of  a  thoufand  <Je- 
monftrations.  I  think  we  may  lay  this  down  as  an  in- 
contefted  principle,  that  chance  never  a«5ls  in  a  per 
petual  uniformity  and  confidence  with  itfelf.  If  one 
fhould  always  fling  the  fame  number  with  ten  thoufand 
dice,  or  fee  every  throw  juit  five  tifiies  lefs,  or  five 
times  more  in  number  than  the  throw  which  immedi 
ately  preceded  it,  who  would  not  imagine  there  is  fome 
invifible  power  which  directs  the  caftf  This  is -the  pro 
ceeding  which  we  find  in  the  operations  of  nature. 
Every  kind  of  animal  is  diversified  by  different  magni 
tudes,  each  of  which  gives  rife  to  a  different  fpecies. 
Let  a  man  trace  the  dog  or  lion  kind,  and  he  will  ob- 
ferve  how  many  of  the  works  of  nature  are  publilhed, 
if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  in  a  variety  of  editions. 
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If  we  look  into  the  reptile  world,  or  into  thofe  dif 
ferent  kinds  of  animals  that  fill  the  element  of  water, 
we  meet  with  the  fame  repetition  among  feveral  fpe- 
cies,  that  differ  very  little  from  one  another,  but  in 
fize  and  bulk.  You  find  the  fame  creature  that  is 
drawn  at  large,  copied  out  in  feveral  proportions  and 
ending  in  miniature.  It  would  be  tedious  to  produce 
inftances  of  this  regular  conduct  in  Providence,  as  it 
would  be  fuperfluous  to  thofe  who  are  verfed  in  the 
natural  hiftory  of  animals.  The  magnificent  harmony 
of  the  univerfe  is  fuch  that  we  may  obferve  innumerable 
di--vifions  running  upon  the  fame  ground.  I  might  alfo 
extend  this  Speculation  to  the  dead  parts  of  nature,  in 
which  we  may  find  matter  difpofed  into  many  limilar 
fyftems,  as  well  in  our  furvey  of  ftars  and  planets  as  of 
Clones,  vegetables,  and  other  fublunary  parts  of  the 
creation.  In  a  word,  Providence  has  fhewn  the  rich- 
nefs  of  its  goodnefs  and  wifdom,  not  only  in  the  pro 
duction  of  many  original  fpecies,  but  in  the  multiplicity 
of  defcants,  which  it  has  made  on  every  original  fpecies 
in  particular. 

But  to  purfue  this  thought  ftill  farther.  Every  living 
.creature  confidered  in  itfelf,  has  many  very  compli 
cated  parts  that  are  exacl  copies  of  fome  other  parts 
which  it  poffeiTes,  and  which  are  complicated  in  the 
fame  manner.  One  eye  would  have  been  fufficient  for 
the  fubfiltence  and  prefervation  of  an  animal  ;  but,  in 
order  to  better  his  condition,  we  fee  another  placed 
with  a  mathematical  exaftnefs  in  the  fame  molt  advan 
tageous  fituation,  and  in  every  particular  of  the  fame 
fize  and  texture.  Is  it  pouible  for  chance  to  be  thus 
delicate  and  uniform  in  her  operations  ?  Should  a  mil- 
Jion  of  dice  turn  up  twice  together  the  fame  number, 
the  wonder  would  be 'nothing  in  comparifon  with  this. 
But  when  we  fee  this  fimilitude  and  refemblance  in  the 
arm,  the  hand,  the  fingers  ;  when  we  fee  one  half  of 
the  body  intirely  correspond  with  the  other  in  all  thofe 
minute  ftrokes,  without  which  a  man  might  have  very 
well  fubfifted  ;  nay,  when  we  often  fee  a  fingle  part 
repeated  an  hundred  times  in  the  fame  body  notwith- 
ftanding  it  confifts  of  the  moft  intricate  weaving  of  num- 
fceilefs  fibres,  and  thefe  parts  differing  ftill  in  magni 
tude, 
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,    'tilde,  as  the  convenience  of  their  particular  fituation  re 
quires  ;  fure  a  man  muft  have  a  ftrange  caft  of  underftand- 
ing,  who  does  not  difcover  the  finger  of  GOD   in  fo 
wonderful  a  work.     Thefe  duplicates  in  thofe  parts  of 
'the  body,  without  which  a  man  Might  have  very  well 
fubfifted,  though  not  fo  well  as  with  them,  are  a  plain 
demonftration  of  an  All- wife  CONTRIVER  ;  as  thofe 
more  numerous  copyings  which  .are  found  among  the 
veflels  of  the  fame   body,  are  evident  demonftrations 
~that  they  could  not  be  the  work  of  chance.     This  ar 
gument  receives  additional  flrength,  if  we  apply  it  to 
-every  animal  and  infect  within  our  knowledge,  as  well" 
as  to  thofe  numberlefs  living  creatures  that  are  objecls 
too  minute  for  a  human  eye  ;  and  if  we  confider  how 
the  feveral  fpecies  in  this  whole  world  of  life  referable 
one  another  in  very  many  particulars,  ib  far  as  is  con 
venient  for  their  respective  itates  of  exiftence  j  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  an  hundred  millions  of  dice  mould 
be  cafually  thrown  an  hundred  million  of  times  in  the 
feme  number,  than  that  the  body  of  any  fingle  animal 
Ihould  be  produced  by  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of  matter. 
And  that  the  like  chance  mould  arife  in  innumerable  in-  - 
ftances,  requires  a  degree  of  credulity  that  is  not  under 
the  direction  of  common  fenfe.    We  may  carry  this  con- 
fideration  yet  further,  if  we  reflect  on  the  two  fcxes  in 
-every  living  fpecies,with  their  refemblances  to  each  other, 
and  thofe  particular  dillinclions  that  were  neceflary  for 
the  keeping  up  of  this  great  world  of  life* 

There  are  many  more  de'monftrations  of  a  Supreme 
BEING,  and  of  his  tranfcendent  wifdom,  power,  and 
goodnefs  in  the  formation  of  the  body  of  a  living  crea 
ture,  for  which  I  refer  my  reader  to  other  writings, 
particularly  to  the  fixth  book  of  the  poem,  intitled 
Creation^,  where  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  is  de- 
fcribed  with  great  perfpicuity  and  elegance.  I  have 
been  particular  on  the  thought  which  runs  through  this 
Speculation,  becaufe  I  have  not  feen  it  enlarged  upon 
by  others.  OJ 

\  CREATION.    A  Poem  by  Sir Rickard'Sii. ACKMORE.    S»e 
•Spec  r.N°  537,  Note;  ScK0^. 
4  By  ADD  i  s O-N.    Ojfficft 

Monday., 
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m  it  a  qtirfquam  bene  fubdufla  ratione  ad  <vitum  fiiitt 
res  a>tas,  ufus,femper  aliquid  apportct  novi, 
M  liquid  moncat  :  ut  ilia,  qnce  te  fare  credas,  nefcias ; 
JEt,  qu<£  t';bi  putaris  prima,  in  experiundo  ut  repudies. 

Ter.  Adelph.  Aft.  v.  Sc.  4. 

No  man  was  ever  fo  completely  -(killed  In  the  conduct 
of  life,  as  not  to  receive  new  information  from  age 
and  experience  ;  infomuch  that  we  find  ourfelves 
really  ignorant  of  what  we  thought  we  underftood, 
and  fee  caufe  to  reject  what  we  fancied  our  trueifc 
.intereH. 

THERE  are,  I  think,  fentiments  in  the  follow-, 
ing  letter  from   my  friend  Captain  SENTRY,, 
which  difcover  a  rational  and  equal  frame  o£ 
mind,  as  well  prepared  for  an  advantageous  as  an  un- 
•fortunate  change  of  condition* 

.S  I  R,  Cmerley-HaU,  JVo-v.'ij,  Worcffier/kke. 

r  T  Am  corne  to  the  fucceffion  of  the  eftate  of  my  ho-. 

•*  JL  noured  kinfman  Sir  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY  ;.  and 
'I  ailtire  you  I  find  it  no  eafy  talk  to  keep  up  the  figure 

•(  of  mafter .of  the  fortune  which  wa.s   fo  handfomely 

-'  enjoyed  by  that  honeft  plain  man.  I  cannot  (with 
'  refpecl  to  the  great  obligations  I  have,  be  it  fpoken), 

•'  reflet  upon  his  character,  but  .1  am  confirmed  in  the 
'truth  wmch  I  have,  I  think,  heard  fpoken  at  the 
'  club,  to  wit,  That  A  man  of  a  warm  and  well  dif- 
'  pofedl heart  with  a  very  fmall  capacity,  is  highly  fu- 
'  perior  in  human  fociety  to  him  who  with  the  greateft 

*  talents  is  cold  and  languid  in   his  aftedions.     But, 
'  alas  !  why  do  I  make  a  difficulty  in  fpeaking  of  my 

*  worthy  anceftor's  failings  ?   His  little  abfurdities  and 
<*  incapacity  for  the  converfation  of  the  politeft  men 

*  are  dead  with  him,  and  his  greater  qualities  are  ever 

*  ROW 
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*  now  ufeful  to  him.     I  know  not  whether  by  naming 

*  thofe  difabilities  I  do  not  enhance  his  merit,  fmce  he 

*  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  in  his  country,  which 

*  would  be  worth  the  pains  of  the  wifeft  man's  whole 

*  life  to  arrive  at.     By  the  way  I  muft  obferve  to  you, 
'  that  many  of  your  readers  have  miftook  that  paffage 
'in  your  writings,  wherein  Sir  ROGER  is  reported  to 

*  have  enquired  into  the  private  character  of  the  young 
'  woman  at  the  tavern.    I  know  you  mentioned  that 

*  circumftance  as  an  inftance  of  the  fimplicity  and  in- 

*  nocence  of  his  mind,  which  made  him  imagine  it  a 

*  very  eafy  thing  to  reclaim  one  of  thofe  criminals,  and 
'  not  as  an  inclination  in  him  to  be  guilty  with  her. 

*  The  lefs  difcerning  of  your  readers  cannot  enter  into 

*  that  delicacy  of  defcription  in  the  character :  but  in- 

*  deed  my  chief  bufmefs  at  this  time  is  to  reprefent  to 
'  you  my  prefent  ftate  of  mind,  and  the  fatisfaftion  I 

*  promife  to  myfelf  in  the  poffeffion  of  my  new  fortune. 

*  I   have    continued    all    Sir  ROGER'S   fervants,    ex- 

*  cept  fuch  as  it  was  a  relief  to  difrnifs  into  little  beings 

*  within  my  manour.     Thofe  who  are  in  a  lift  of  the 
'  good  knight's  own  hand  to  be  taken  care  of  by  me, 

*  1  have  quartered  upon  fuch  as  have  taken  new  leafes 

*  of  me,    and  added  fo  many  advantages"  during  the 

*  lives  of  the  perfons  fo  quartered,  that  it  is ,  the  in- 

*  tereft  of  thofe  whom  they  are  joined  with,  to  cherifli 

*  and  befriend  them  upon  all  occasions.     I  find  a  con- 
'  fiderable  fum  of  ready  money,    which  I  am  laying 
'  out  among  my  dependants  at  the  common  intereft, 
'  but  with  a  defign  to  lend  it  according  to  their  merit, 
'  rather  than  according  to  their  ability.  1  mall  lay  a  tax 

*  upon  fuch  as  I  have  highly  obliged,  to  become  fecu- 
'  rity  to  me  for  fuch  of  their  own  poor  youth,  whether 
'  male  or  female,  as  want  help  towards  getting  into 
'  fome  being  in  the  world.     1  hope  I  mall  be  able  to 

*  manage  my  affairs  fo,  as  to  improve  my  fortune  every 
f  year,  by  doing  aits  of  kindnefs.    I  will  lend  my  money 

*  to  the  ufe  of  none  but  indigent  men,  fecured  by  fuch 

*  as  have  ceafed  to  be  indigent  by  the  favour  of  my  fa- 
(  mily  or  myfelf.    What  makes  this  the  more  practicable, 
'  is,  that  if  they  will  do  any  one  good  with  my  money, 

*  they  are  welcome  to  it  upon  their  own  fecurity  :  and 

'  I  make 
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'  I  make  no  exceptions  againft  it,  becaufe  the  perfons 
'  who  enter  into  the  obligations,  do  it  for  their  own  fa- 

*  mily.     I  have  laid  out  four  thoufand  pounds  this  way, 
'  and  it  is  nojt  to  be  imagined  what  a  crowd  of  people 
f  are  obliged  by  it.     In  cafes  where  Sir  ROGER  has  re- 
'  commended,  I  have  lent  money^  to  put  out  children, 
'  with  a  claufe  which  makes  void  the  obligation,   in 
r  cafe  the  infant  dies  before  he  is  out  of  his  apprentice- 
(  (hip  ;   by  which  means  the  kindred  and  mafters  are 
'  extremely  careful  of  breeding  him  to  induftry,  that 
'  he  may  repay  it  himfelf  by  his  labour,  in  three  years 
'  journey-work  after  his  time  is  out,  for  the  ufe  of  his 
'  fecurities.    Opportunities  of  this  kind  are  all  that  have 
'  occurred  fmce  I  came  to  my  eftate,  but  I  affure  you  I 
'  will  preferve  a  conftant  difpofition  to  catch  at  all  the 

*  occafions  I  can,  to  promote  the  good  and  happinefs  of 

*  my  neighbourhood. 

But  give  me  leave  to  lay  before  you  a  little  eftablifh- 
'  ment  which  has  grown  out  of  my  paft  life>  that  I  doubt 

*  not,  will  adminifter  great  fatisfaiftion  to  me  in  that  part 
'  of  it,  whatever  that  is,  which  is  to  come. 

'  There  is  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  way  of  life 
to  which  a   man  has  been  educated,  which  I  know' 

*  not  whether  it  would  not  be  faulty  to  overcome.     It' 
c  is  like  a  partiality  to  the  intereft  of  one's  own  coun- 

cry  before  that  of  any  other  nation.  It  is  from  an ' 
habit  of  thinking,  grown  upon  me  from  my  youth 
fpent  in  arms,  that  I  have  ever  held  gentlemen,  who 
have  preferred  modefty,  good-nature,  juftice,  and  hu-' 
manity  in  a  foldier's  life,  to  be  the  moft  valuable  and 
worthy  perfons  of  the  human  race.  To  pafs  through 
imminent  dangers,  fuffer  painful  watchings,  frightful 

*  alarms,  arid  laborious  marches  for  the  greater  part  of 
a  man's  time,  and  pafs  the  reft  in  fobriety  conformable 

*  to  the  rules  of  the  moft  virtuous  civil  life,  is  a  merit 
too  great  to  deferve  the  treatment  it  ufually  meets 

'  with  among  the  other  part  of  the  world.    But  I  affure 

*  you,  Sir,  were  there  not   very  many  who  have  this 
'  worth,  we  could  never  have  feen  the  glorious  events 
'  which  we  have  in  our  days.     I  need  not  fay  more  to 

illuftrate  the  character  of  a  foldier,  than  to  tell  you 

*  he  is  the  very  contrary  to  him  you  obferve  loud,  faucv, 

VOL.  VII.  O  <  and 
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*  and  over-bearing  in  a  red-coat  about  town.     .But  I 
'  was  going  to  tell  you,  that  in  honour  of  the  profeA 

*  fion  of  arms,  I  have  fet  apart  a  certain  fum  of  money 

*  for  a  table  for  ftich  gentlemen  as  have  ferved  their 
f  country  in  the  army;  and  will  pleafe  from  time  -to 

*  time  to  fojourn  all,  or  any  part  of  the  year,   at  Co- 
'.•verity.    Such  of  them  as  will  do  me  that  honour,  fhall 

*  find  horfes,  fervants,  and  all  things  necefTary  for  their 
'  accommodation,  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  conveniences 
'  of  life   in  a  pleafant  various  country.      If  Colonel 
'  CAMPERFELT  *  be  in  town,  and  his  abilities  are  not 

•6  employed  another  way  in  the  fervice,  there  is  no  man 
-*  would  be  more  welcome  here.     That  gentleman's  tho- 

*  rough  knowledge  in  his  profefiion,  .together  with  the 

*  Simplicity  of  his  manners  and  goodnefs  of  his  heart, 

*  would   induce  others  like  him  to  honour  my  abode  ; 
'  and    I  fhould  be  glad   my  acquaintance  would  take 

*  themfelves  to  be  invited  or  not,  as  their  characters  have 

*  an  affinity  to  his. 

'  I  would  have  all  my  friends  know,  that  they  need 
'  not  fear  (though  I  am  become  a,  country  gentleman) 
-«  I  will  trefpafs  againft  their  temperance  and  fobriety. 
'  No,  Sir,  I  mall  retain  fo  much  of  the  good  fenti- 

*  ments  for  the  conduct  of  'life,  which  we  cultivated  in 

*  each  other  at  our  club,  as  to  contemn  all  inordinate 

*  pleafures  ;  but  particularly  reme.mber  with  our  beloveji 

*  Tu/fyt  that  the  delight  in  food  confifts  in  defire,,notfo- 

*  ciety.     They  who  moft  paffionately  purfue  pleafure, 

*  feldomeft  arrive  at  it.     Now  I  am  writing  to  a  philo- 

*  fopher,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  |he  fatisfaftion  I 
••*  took  in  the  paffage  I  read  yefterday  in*  the  ;-fame  TU//J. 
f  A  nobleman  of  Athens  made  a  compliment.  to  Plato  the 
'  morning  after  he  had  fupped  at  his  houfe,  Your  ente  r- 

*  tainments  do  not  o?ily  ple&je  ivhenjou  gi<ve  them,   hut  alfo 
.'  the  day  after.  \ 

'I  am,  my  worthy  friend, 

.'  Your  moft  obedient  hunfible  fervant, 

SK.NTRY« 


.    §i*.c..T.infolio.    A  fine  compliment 
,to  the  father  of  the  late  worthy  Admiral  KEMPENFELT  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Royal  George  at  Spithead,  Aug.  29,  1782. 
•t  By  STZSH. 

Tuefday, 
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Quin  p&tiiis  pacem  teternam  patfoftjue  Hymen&ss 
•Exercemn;  -  Virg,  ^En.  ir.  99. 

Let  us  in  bonds  of  laftmg  peace  unite, 
And  celebrate  the  hymeneal  rite. 

TT  Cannot  but  think  the  fellowing  letter  from  the  em- 
J[  peror  of  China  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  propofmg  a 
coalition  of  the  Chinefe  and  Roman  churches,  will  be  ac 
ceptable  to  the  curious.  I  mutt  confefs  I  myfelf  being 
of  opinion,  that  the  emperor  has  as  much  authority  to 
be  interpreter  to  him  he  pretends  to  expound,  as  the 
•  pope  has  to  be  a  vicar  of  the  facred  Perfon  he  takes  upon 
him  to  reprefent,  I  was  not  a  little  pleafed  with  their 
treaty  of  alliance.  What  progrefs  tfie  negotiation  be 
tween  his  majefty  of  Rome  and  his  holincfs  of  China. 
•makes  (as  we  daily  writers  fay  upon  fubjecls  where  we 
are  at  a  lofs)  time  will  let  us  know.  In  the  mean  time 
fince  they  agree  in  the  fundamentals  of  power  and  au 
thority,  and  differ  only  in  matters  of  faith,  we  may  ex* 
peft  the  matter  will  go  on  without  difficulty. 
* 

di  Litters  del  Re  della  China  al  Papa,  inter- 
pretat  dal  Paflre  Segretario  dell'  India  della  Com- 
pagne  di  Giefu. 

A  Voi  Benedetto  fopra  i  lenedettiPP.  ed  inter  prctatore  grande 
de  Pontifici  e  Paftore  Xmo  difpertfatore  del'  oglio  de  i  Kt 
d*  Europe  Clemente  XI. 

'  TL  Favorito  amico  di  Dio  Gio'nata  7?  Potentiffimo 

*  JL  fopra  tutti  i  potentifTimi  della  terra^  altiffimo  fo- 
'  pra  tutti  gl'  Altiflimi  fotto  il  fole  e  la  luna/che  fude 

•  nel  la  fede  di  fmeraldo  della  China  fopra  cento  fcalini 
«  d'oro,  ad  interpretare  la  lingua  di  Dio   a  tutti  i  de- 
f  icendeati  fedeli  d'Abramo,  che  da  la  vita  e  la  rnorte  a 

O  *  *  cento 
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*  cento  quindici  regni,  ed  a  cento  fettante  ifole,  fcrive 

*  con  la  penna  dello  Struzzo  vcrgine,  e  manda  falute  ed 
'  accrefimento  di  vecchiezza. 

*  '  Effendo  arrivato  il  tempo  in  cni  il  fiore  della  reale 

*  noftro  gioventu   deve  maturare  i  frutti   della  noftra 

*  veftuezza,  e  confortare  con  quell'  i  defiderii  de  i  popu- 

*  li  noftri  divoti,  e  propagare  il  feme  di  quella  pianta 

*  che  deve  proteggerli,    habbiamo    ftabillito  d'accom- 

*  pagnarci  con  una  virgine  eccelfa  cd  amorofa  allattata 

*  alia  mammella    della   leonefla  forte   e    dell'   agnella 

*  manfueta.     Percio  effendo  ci  ftato  figurato  fempre  il 
'  voftro  populo  Europeo  Romano  per  paefe  di  donne  in- 

*  vitte,  i  forte,  e  chafte  ;  allongiamo  la  noftra  manopo- 

*  tente,  a  ftringere  una  di  loro,  e  quefta  fara  una  vof- 

*  tra  nipote,  o  nipotc  di  qualche  altrograri  SacerdoteLa- 

*  tino,  che  fia  quardata  dall'  occhio  dritto  di  Dio,  fara 
•"  feminata  in  lei  1'  autorita  di    Sarra,     la    fedelta   d' 

*  Efther,  e  la  fapicnza  di  Abba ;   la  vogliamo    con  1* 

*  occhio  che  guarda  il  cielo,  e  la  terre,  e  con  la  bocca 

*  della  Cpnchiglia  che  fi  pafce  della  ruggiada  del  ma- 
'  tino.     La  fua  eta  non  pafli  ducento  corfi  della  luna, 

*  la  fua  flatura  li  alta  quanto  la  fpicca  dritta  del  grano 

*  verde,  e  la  fua  groiTezza  quanto  un  manipolo  di  gra- 
/  no  fecco.     Noi  la  mandaremmo  a  veftire  per  li  noftri 

(  mandatici  Ambafciadori,  e  chi  la  conduranno  a  noi, 

*  e  noi  incontraremmo  alia  riva  del  fiume  grande  fa- 

*  cendola  falire  fue  noftro  cocchio.     Ella  potra  adorare 
'  appreiTo  di  noi  il  fuo  Dio,  jcon  venti  quatro  altre  a 

*  fuo  ellezzionee  potra  cantare  con  loro  come  la  Tortora 

*  alia  primavera. 

'  Sodisfando  noi  Padre  e  amico  noftro  quefta  noftra 

*  brama,  farete  caggione  di  imire  in  perpetua  amicitia 
'  cotefti  voilri  Regni  d'  Europa   al  noftro  dominante 

*  Imperio,  e  fi  abbracciranno  le  noftri  leggi  comme  i* 

*  tdera  abbraccia   la  pianta  e   noi  medefemi  fpnrgere- 

*  mo  del  noftro  feme  reale  in  cotefte  Provincei,  rifcal- 
'  dando  i  letti  cii  voftri  Principi  con  il  fuoco  amorofo 

*  delle    noitre  Amazoni.    d'alcune  delle  quali  i  noftri 

*  mandatici  Ambafciadori  vi  porteranno  le   fomiglianza 

*  r.ipinte.     V.  Confirmiamo  di  tenere  in   pace  le  due 

*  boone    reiigiofc  famiglie  delli  iVliffionarii  gli'  Figli- 

*  oli'  d  I>;n-77,;o,  e  li  bianchi  e  ncri  tiglioli  di  Dominipo 
:  •;  ciii         '  y:o  dcjjl*  uni  e  delg'  altii  ci  fcrve  di  fcorta 
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nel  noftro  regimento  e  di  lume  ad  interpretare  le  divine 
^e£Se  come  appunclo  fa  lume  1'oglio  che  fi  getta  in. 
mare.  In  tanto  Alzandoci  dal  noftro  Trono  per  ab- 
bracciam,  di  chiariamo  noftro  conguinto  e  confederate) 
ed  ordiniamo  che  quefto  foglio  fia  fegnato  col  noftro 
Segno  Imperiale  dalla  noftra  Citta,  Capo  del  Mondo, 
il  quinto  giorno  delta  terza  lunatione  1'anno  quarto 
del  noftro  imperio. 

*  Sigillo  e  un  fole  nelle  cui  faccia  e  anche  quella 
della  luna  ed  intorno  tra  i  Raggi  vi  fono  trapofte  al- 
cune  Spada. 

(  Dico  il  traduttore  che  fecondo  il  ceremonial  di  quefto 
lettere  e  recedentifTimo  fpecialmente  FeiTere  fcritto  con 
la  penna  dello  Struzzovirgine  con  la  quelle  non  fogliofi 
fcrivere  qnei  Re  che  le  pregiere  a  Dio  e  ferivendoi 
qualche  altro  Principe  del  Mondo,  la  maggior  Finezza 
che  ufmo,  e  fcrivergli  con  la  penna  del  Pavone.' 


A  letter  from  the  emperor  of  China  to  the  Pope, 
interpreted  by  a  father  jefuit,  fecretary  of  the 
Indies. 

To  jou  bleffcd  above  the  bleffed,  great  emperor  of  bifiopsi 
and  pajior  of  Chrifiians,  difpenfer  of  the  oil  of  the  kings 
ef  Europe,  Clement  XI. 


favourite  friend  of  GOD  Gionetta  the  VII  th 
moft  powerful  above  the,  moft  powerful  of  the 
earth,  higheft  above  the  higheft  under  the  fun  and 
moon,  who  fits  on  a  throne  of  emerald  of  China, 
above  100  fteps  of  gold,  to  interpret  the  language  of 
God  to  the  faithful,  and  who  gives  life  and  death  to 
115  kingdoms,  and  170  iflands  ;  he  writes  with  the 
q\iiil  of  a  virgin  oftrich,  and  fends  health  and  increafe 
of  old  age. 

*  Being  arrived  at  the  time  of  our  age,  in  which  the 
flower  of  our  royal  youth  ought  to  ripen  into  fruit  to- 
wards  old  age,  to  comfort  therewith  the  defire  of  our 
devoted  people,  and  to  propagate  the  feed  of  that 
-plant  which  muft  protect  them  ;  we  have  determined 
to  accompany  ourfelves  with  an  high  amorous  virgin, 
fuckled  at  the  breaft  of  a  wild  lionefs,  and  a  meek 
lamb  ;  and  imagining  with  curfelves  that  your  Eu- 
03  «  ropean 
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'  ropean  Roman  people  is  the  father  of  unconquerable- 

'  and  chafte  ladies  ;    we  ftretch  out  our  powerful  arm 

'  to  embrace  one  of  them,  and  ftie  (hall  be  one  of  your 

.  •  nieces,  or  the  niece  of  fome  other  great  Latin  prieft, 

*  the  darling  of  God's  right  eye.     Let  the  authority? 

*  of  Sarah  be  fown  in  her,  trie  fidelity'  of  Efthec,  and 

*  the  wifdora  of  Abba.     We  would  have  her  eye  like 

*  that  of  a  dove,  which  may  look  upon  heaven  and 
'  earth,  with  the  mouth  of  a  fhell-fifh  to  feed  upon  the 

*  dew  of  the  morning ;   her  age  muft  not  exceed  200 

*  courfes  of  the  moon  ;   let  her  ftature  be  equal  to  that 

*  of  an  ear  of  green  corn,  and  her  girth  a  handful. 

'  We  will  fend  our  Mandarines,  ambaffadors  to  clothe 
'  her,  and  to  conduct  her  to  us,  and  we  will  meet  her 

*  on  the  bank  of  the  great  river,   making  her  to  leap 
'  up  into  our  chariot.     She  may  with  us  wcrfliip  her 

*  own  God  ;   together  with  twenty-four  virgins  of  her 
'  own  chcofing ;   and   fhe  may  fing  with  them  as  the 

*  turtle  in  the   fpring.      You,    O   father  and  friend, 
'  complying  with  this  our  defire,  may  be  an  occaftoa 

*  of  uniting  in  perpetual  friendfhip  our  high   empire 

*  with  your  .European  kingdoms,  and  we  may  embrace 
«  your  laws  as  the  ivy  embraces  the  tree  ;  and  we  ouiv 

*  {elves  may  fcatter  cur  royal  blood  into  your  provinces, 
'  warming  the  chief  of  your  princes  with  the  amorous 

*  fire  of  our  Amazons,  the  rcfembling  pictures  of  fome 
'  of  which  our  faid  Mandarines  ambaffadors  lhall  convey 

*  to  you. 

*  We  exhort  you  to  keep  in  peace  two  good  religious 
'  families  of  miffionaries,   the  black  *  fons  of  Ignatius,. 
'  and  the  black  and  white  fons  of  Dominicus  ;    that  the 

*  connfel,  both  of  the  one  and  tlie  other,  may  ferve  as  a 
'  guide  to  us  in  cur  government,  and  a  light  to  interpret 

*  the  divine  law,  as  the  oil  caft  into  the  fea  produces  light* 

'  To  conclude,  we  rifmg  up  in  our  throne  to  em- 

*  brace  you,  we  declare  you  cur  ally  and  confederate  ; 

*  and  have  ordered  this  leaf  to  be  fraled  with  our  ini- 
1  perial  fignet,  in  our  royal  city  the  head  of  the  world. 
'  The  eighth  day  of  the  third  lunation,  and  the  4tht 
'  year  of  our  reign.' 

*  Not  in  (he  Italian  original,  of  the  poftcjior  editions,  though  ui 
tht  SrfcCf ,  infd',9+ 

Let  ten 
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Letters  from  Rome  fay,  the  whole  converfation  both 
among  gentlemen  and  ladies  has  turned  qpon  the  fub- 
jeft  of  this  epiftle,  ever  fnce  it  arrived.  The  jefuit 
who  tranllated  it  fays,  it  lofes  much  of  the  majefty  of  the 
original  in  the  Italian.  It  fcems  there  was  an  offer  of  the 
fame  r^.aire  made  Ivptta  predeceffor  of  the  prefent  em 
peror  to  Lewis  XHIth  of  France,  but  no  lady  of  that  court 
would  take  the  voyage,  that  fex  not  being  at  that  time 
fo  mi>ch  ufed  in  public  negotiations.  The  manner  of 
treating  the  pope  is,  according  to  the  Chinefe  ceremonial, 
very  refpeclf'ul :  for  the  emperor  writes  to  him  with  the 
quill  of  a  virgin  oft  rich,  which!  was  never  ufed  before 
but  in  writing  prayers  t.  Inllruclions  are  preparing  for 
the  lady  who  {hall  have  fo  much  zeal  as  to  undertake 
this  pilgrimage,  and  be  an  emprefs  for  the  fake  of  her 
religion.  The  principal  of  the  Indian  miffionarics  has 
given  in  a  lift  of  the  reigning  fins  in  China,  in  order  to 
prepare  indulgences  neceflary  to  this  lady  and  her  re 
tinue,  in  advancing  the  interefts  of  the  Roman  catholic 
religion  in  thofe  kingdoms  J. 

To  the  SPECTATO  R  -  G  E  N  E  &  A  L. 

May  it  pleafe  your  Honour, 

?Have   of  late    feen   French  hats   of    a  prodigiou* 
magnitude  pafs  by  my  obfervatory. 
§  JOHN  SLY, 

i  To  any  other  prince,  it  is  faid  in  the  untranflated  part  of  the 
letter,  that  the  emperor  would  have  written  with  the  pen  ot  a  peacock. 

t  *  The  whole  Paper  is  a  banter  on  the  mod  immoral  pra&ices  of 
the  jeiuit  miflionaries  in  Chkia,  their  impious  abominable  corruptions* 
profanations,  denials,  &c.  of  Chriftianily,  of  which  the  curious  reader 
may  fee  authentic  inftances  and  proofs,  in  PA&CHAL'S  eloquent 
'*  I-^ttres  Proviaciales"  and  in  the  »'  Hiit.Gen.  des  Voyages"  p<*jjit*i 
4to.  xix  Tomet. 

***  At  Drury-Iane,  on  Tuefday,  Nov.  25,  "The  DISTRESSED 
««  MOTHER,"  Pyrrhus,  by  Mr.  Booth  ;  Oj-eftus,  by  Mr,  Powell  ; 
Pylades,  by  Mr.  Mills;  Andromache,  by  Mrs.  Oidfteld ;  Hcrmionc, 
by  Mrs.  Porter  ;  with  the  epilogue.  SPECT.  in  folio. 

.     See  N?  516  &  Afe/r. 

O  4.  Wednesday. 
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Omnia  fiatefactentla,  nt  ne   quid  aniniiiQ  quod  'venditc'r 
ncrit,  emptor  ignoret.  Tull. 

-Every  thing  (hould  be  fairly  told,  that  the  buyer  may 
not  be  ignorant  of  any  thing,  which  the  feller  knows. 

IT  gives  me  very  great  fcandal  to  obferve,  wherever 
I  go,  how  much  fkill,  in  buyingall  manner  of  goods, 
there  is  neceffary  to  defend  yourfelf  from  being  cheated 
in  whatever  you  fee  expofed  to  fale.  My  reading  makes 
iuch  a  ftrong  impreffion  upon  me,  that  I  mould  think 
myfelf  a  cheat  in  my  way,  if  I  mould  tranfiate  any  thing 
from  another  tongue,  and  not  acknowledge  it  to  my 
readers.  I  understood  from  common  report,  that  Mr. 
GIBBER  was  introducing  a  French  play  upon  our  ftage, 
and  thought  myfelf  concerned  to  let  the  town  know 
what  was  his,  and  what  was  foreign  *.  When  I  cacie  to 
the  rehearfal,  I  found  the  houfe  fo  partial  to  one  of  their 
own  fraternity,  that  they  gave  every  thing  which  was 
faid  fuch  grace,  emphafis,  and  force  in  their  action,  that 
it  was  no  eafy  matter  fo  make  any  judgment  of  the  per 
formance.  Mrs.  Oldfield,  who,  it  feems,  is  the  heroic 
daughter,  had  fo  juft  a  conception  of  her  part,  that  her 
aftion  made  what  (he  fpoke  appear  decent,  juft,  and  no-_ 
ble.  The  palfions  of  terror  and  companion,  they  made 
me  believe  \vere  very  artfully  raifed,  and  the  whole  con- 
duel  of  the  play  artful  and  furpriflng.  We  authors  do 
not  much  reJifh  the.  endeavours  of  players  in  this  kind  ; 
but  have  the  fame  difdain  as  phyficiansand  lawyers  have, 
when  attornies  and  apothecaries  give  advice.  GIBBER 
himfelf  took  the  liberty  to  tell  me,  that  he  expecled  I 
would  do  him  juftice,  and  allow  the  play  welL  prepared 
for  his  fpeftators,  whatever  it  was  for  his  readers.  He 
added  very  many  particulars  not  uncurious  concerning 
the  manner  of  taking  an  audience,  and  laying  wait  not 

*  XIMENA,   or   the   HEROIC  DAUGHTER.     A  Tragedy. 
Taken  from  the  Cid  of  RACINE,  by  C.  CIBBER. 

only 
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only  for  their  fuperficial  applaufe,  but  alfo  for  infmuat* 
•  ing' into  their  affedftions  and  paffions,  by  the  artful  man" 
agement  of  the  look,  voice,  and  -gefture  of  the  fpeaker" 
I  could  not  but  confent  that  the  Heroic  Daughter  ap 
peared  in  the  rehearfal  a  moving  entertainment  wrought 
out  of  a  great  and  exemplary  virtue. 

The  advantages  of  action,  (how  and  drefs,  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions,are  allowable,  becaufe  the  merit  confifts  in  being 
capable  of  impofing  upon  us  to  our  advantage  and  enter 
tainment.  All  that  I  was  going  to  fay  about  the  honefty 
of  an  author  in  the  fale  of  his  ware,  was  that  he  ought 
to  own  all  that  he  had  borrowed  from  others,  and  lay  in  a 
clear  light  all  that  he  gives  his  fpeftators  for  their  money, 
with  an  account  of  the  firft  manu failures.     But  I  intend 
ed  to  give  the  leclure  of  this  day  upon  the  common 
and  proftituted  behaviour  of  traders  in  ordinary  com 
merce.     The  philofopher  made  it  a  rule  of  trade,  that 
your  profit  ought  to  be  the  common  profit  j  and  it  is 
unjuft  to  make  any  Hep  .towards  gain,  wherein  the  gain 
of  even  thofe  to  whom  you  fell  is  not  alfo  confulted.  A 
man  may  deceive  himfelf  if  he  thinks  fit,  but  he  is  no 
better  than  a  cheat  who  fells  any  thing  without  telling 
the  exceptions  againfl  it,  as  well  as  what  is  to  be  faid 
to  its  advantage.     The  fcandalous  abufe  of  language 
and  hardening  of  confcience,  which  may  be  obferved 
every  day  in  going  from  one  place  to  another,  is  what 
makes  a  whole  city  to  an  unprejudiced  eye  a  den  of 
thieves.     It  was  no  fmall  pleafure  to  me  for  this  reafon 
to  remark,  as  I  pafled  by  Cornhill,  that  the  mop  of  that 
worthy,  honeft,  though  lately  unfortunate  citizen,  Mr. 
John  Morton,  fo  well  known  in  the  linen  trade,  is  fet- 
ting  up  anew.     Since  a  man  has  been  in   a  diftrefled 
condition,   it  ought  to  be  a  great  fatisfaftion  to  have 
paiTed  through  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  have  loft 
the  friendfhip  of  thofe  who  fuffered  with  him,  but  to  re 
ceive  an  honourable  acknowledgement  of  his  honefty  from 
thofe  very  perfons  to  whom  the  lawhad  configned  his  eftate. 
The  misfortune  of  this  citizen  is  like  to  prove  of  n 
very  general  advantage  to  thofe  who  mall  deal   wiih 

t  See  SPJ  CT.  Vol.  Ill,  N°  248,  where  the  Letter  "  I  have  heard 
of  the  cafualties,  &c."  was  written  by  Sir  William  So  *  w  x  N  See 
alfo  SPECT.  Yol.V.  N°346. 

O   5  him 
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him  hereafter  :  for  the  flock  Vith  which  he  now  fets 
cp  being  the  loan  of  his  friends,  he  cannot  expofe  tha£ 
to  the  hazard  of  giving  credit,  but  enters  into  a  ready- 
money  trade,  by  which  means  he  will  both  buy  and 
fell  the  beft  and  cheapeft.  He  impofes  upon  himfelf  a 
rule  of  affixing  the  value  of  each  piece  he  fells  to  the 
piece  itfelf ;  fo  that  the  moft  ignorant  fervant  or  child 
will  be-as  good  a  buyer  at  his  mop  as  the  raoft  fkilful 
in  the  trade.  For  all  which,  you  have  all  his  hopes  and 
fortune  for  your  fecurity.  To  encourage  dealing  after 
this  way,  there  is  not  only  the  avoiding  the  molt  infa 
mous  guilt  in  ordinary  bartering  ;  but  this  obfervation, 
that  he  who  buys  with  ready  money,  faves  as  much  to 
his  family  as  the  ftate  exads  out  of  his  land  for  the 
•fecurity  and  fervice  of  his  country  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in- 
plain  Englifh,  fixteen  will  do  as  much  as  twenty  {hil 
lings. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  1\/T  ^  heart  is  fo  fwelled  with  grateful  fentiments 

*  i\  JL  °n  account  of  fome  favours  which  I  have  late- 
*.  Jy  received,  that  I  muft  beg  leave  to  give  them  «t- 

*  terance  amongft  the  croud  of  other  anonymous  cor- 
*.  refpondents ;  and  writing,  I  hope,  will  be  as  great  a 
'  relief  to  my  forced  filence,  as  it  is  to  your  natural  ta- 

*  eiturnity— — My  generous  benefactor  will  not  fuffer 
'  me  to  fpeak  to  him  in  any  terms  of  acknowledgment, 

*  but  ever  treats  me  as  if  he  had  the  gveateft  obliga- 

*  tions,  and  ufes  me  with  a  diftin&ion  that  is  not  to 

*  be  expected  from  one  fo  much  my  fuperior  in  fortune, 

*  years,  and  underftanding.     He  infmuates,  as  if  I  had> 

*  a  certain  right  tp  his  favours  from  fome  merit,  which 

*  his  particular  indulgence  to  me  has  difcovered ;   but 
'  that  is  only  a  beautiful  artifice  to  leflen  the  pain  an  ho- 
'•  neit  mind  feels  in  receiving  obligations,  when  there  is 
'  no  probability  of  returning  them. 

«  A  gift  is  doubled  when  accompanied  with  fuch  a 
'  delicacy  of  addrefs ;  but  what  to  me  gives  it  an  IE- 

*  expreffible  value  is  its  coming  from  the  man  I  moft 

*  eftcem  in  the  world.     It  pleafes   me  indeed,  as  it  is 

*  an  advantage  and  addition  to  my  fortune  ;  but  when 

*  I  confider  it  as  an  inftance  of  that  good  man's  friend- 

*  fhip,  it  oVerjoys,  it  tranfports  me  \  I  look  on  it  with, 

•  a  lover's 
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'  a  lover's  eye,  and  no  longer  regard  the  gift,  btU  the 
'  hand  that  gave  it.  For  my  friendfliip  is  fo  intireiy 
'  void  of  any  gainful  views,  that  it  often  gives^me  pain 

*  to  think  it  mould  have  been  chargeable  to  him  ;  and 

*  I  cannot  at  fome  melancholy  hours  helpdoing  his  gene  - 
'  rofity  the  injury  of  fearing  it  fhould  cool  on  this  ac~ 
'  count,  and  that  the  laft  favour  might  be  a  fort  of  legacy 
'  of  a  departing  fiiendmip. 

'I  confefsthefe  fears  feem  very  groundlefj  and  nnjuft, 
'  but  you  muft  forgive  them  to  the  apprehenfion  of  one 

*  poffefled  of  a  great  treafure,  who  is  frighted  at  the  mod 
'  diftant  (hadow  of  danger. 

'  Since  I  have  thus  far  opened  my  heart  to  ypu,  I 
'  will  not  conceal  the  fecret  fatisfaftion  I  feel  there,  of 
'  knowing  the  goodnefs  of  my  friend  will  not  be  un- 
'  rewarded.  I  am  pleafed  with  thinking  the  ^  provi-- 
'  dence  of  the  Almighty  hath  fufficient  blelfings  in  (lore 
'for  him,  and  will  certainly  difcharge  the  debt,  though 

*  I  am  not  made  the  happy  i  nflru  men  t  of  doing  it. 

'  However  nothing  in  my  power  (hall  be  wanting  to 

*  (hew  my  gratitude  ;  I  will  make  it  the  bufmefs  of  my 
'  life  to  thank  him,  and  fhali  efteem  (next  to  him)  thofe 
5  my  beft  friends,  who  give  me  the  greateft  afliftance  in, 
'  this  good  work.     Printing  this  letter  would  be  force 
•little  inftance  of   my  gratitude';-  and-  your    favour 
«  herein  will  very  much  oblige* 


24, 

''Your  moft  humble  fervant;  &c. 
Tt  W.  C. 

*^*  At  Drury-lane,  W^dnefday,  Nov.  26,  "  THE  FAIR  QUA- 
«•  KER  OF  DEAL,"  LQuaker,by  Mrs.  Mountfort  ;  Captain  Flip, 
by  Mr.  Leigh;  Beau  Mizen,  by  Mr.  Pack;  Coxen  Whiflleboy,  by 
Mr.  Notris  ;  TomCagg,  by  Mr.  Johntbn  ;  E>.  Hammock,  by  Mr.  Pen- 
kethman  ;  B,  VVhipftaft",  by  Mr.  Bowen  ;  W.  Swabb,  by  Mr.  Birkhead;  ' 
J,  Bucket,  by  Mr.  Bullock,  jun.  Arabella,  by  Mrs.  Braodruw  ;  Capt. 
Worthy,  by  Mr.  Booth  ;  and  Rovewell,  by  Mr.  Powell.  SPEC  T.  in 
folio. 

*%  At  Punch's  Theatre,  the  BLIND  BEGGAR  OF  BEDNAL 
GRERN.     No    perfons  to  be  admitted  ivllb  majks  or  ridin^-hooih^ 
then  the  dilVmdlion  of  women  of  the  town.     No  money  to  be  returntd 
ffter  the  curtain  is  dra"jjn  up.     Sp  F  c  r.  In  folio. 
t  By  STEELE. 

O  6  Thurfday,. 
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Si  rvulnus  tiki,  moiiftrata.  radiee  <vel  herba, 
Non  jieret  Ie--vius9  fugeres  radiee  <vel  herb  a 
Proficiente  nihil  curarier.  Hor.  2  Ep.  ii.  1 49. 

Suppofe  you  had  a  wound,  and  one  had  fhow'd 
An  herb,  which  you  apply 'd,  but  found  no  good; 
Wou'd  you  be  fond  of  this,  increafe  your  pain, 
And  ufe  the  fruitlefs  remedy  again  ?  CREECH, 

IT  is  very  difficult  to  praife  a  man  without  putting 
him  out  of  countenance.  My  following  correfpon- 
dent  has  found  out  this  uncommon  art,  and  together 
with  his  friends,  has  celebrated  fome  of  my  Speculations 
after  fiich  a  concealed  but  diverting  manner,  that  .if 
any  of  my  readers  think  I  am  to  blame  in  publifhing  my 
own  commendations,  they  will  allow  I  fliould  have  de- 
ferved  their  cenfure  as  much,  had  I  fuppreffcd  the  humour 
in  which  they  are  conveyed  to  me. 

•  S  I  R, 

'  T  Am  often  in  a  private  aflembly  of  wits  of  both 
'  JL  fexes,  where  we  generally  defcant  upon  your  Spe- 

*  culations,  or  upon  the  fubjefts  on  which  you  have 
4  treated.     We  were  laft  Tuefday  talking  of  thofe  two 
'  volumes  which   you    have   lately   publifhed.      Some 

*  were  commending  one   of   your   Papers,    and  fome 

*  another ;   and  there  was  fcarce  a  {ingle  perfon  in  the 

*  company  that  had  not  a  favourite  Speculation.    Upon 

*  this  a  man  of  wit  and  learning  told  us,  he  thought  it 

*  would  not  be  amifs,  if  we  paid  the  SPECTATOR  the 

*  fame  compliment  that  is  often  made  in    our  public 
'  prints  to  Sir  William  Read,  Dr.  Grant  *,  Mr.  Msor  the 

*  apothecary, 

*  See  TAT  L  E  R  with  Notes,  Vol.  VI.  N«  224,  p.  6c,  &  Ncte  • 

U7&,  &  P«ff>»>  an  account  ef  Sir  Willinm  RKAD;  andTATLER, 
,11.  Is 3  55;  &  Note,  OR  Pi,  GRANT,  as  he  is  here  called,  a 

celebrated 
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apothecary,  and  other  eminent  phyficians,  where  it 
is  ufual  for  the  patients  to  publifh  the  cures  which 
have  been  made  upon  them,  and  the  feveral  diftem- 
pers  under  which  they  laboured.  The  propofal 
took,  and  the  lady  where  we  vifited  having  the  two- 
bit  volumes  -f  in  large  paper  interleaved  for  her  own 
private  ufe,  ordered  them  to  be  brought  down,  and 
laid  in  the  window,  whither  every  one  in  the  com 
pany  retired,  and  writ  down  a  particular  advertife- 
ment  in  the  ftile  and  phrafe  of  the  like  ingenious 
compofitions  which  we  frequently  meet  with  at  the 
end  of  our  newfpapers.  When  we  had  finifhed  our 
work,  we  read  them  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth  at  the 
fire-fide,  and  agreed,  nemine  contradicente>  to  get  them 
tranfcribed,  and  fent  to  the  SPECTATOR.  ']  he  gen 
tleman  who  made  the  propofal  entered  the  following 
advertifement  before  the  title  page,  after  which  the 
reft  fucceeded  in  order. 

'  Remedium  efficax  &  unwerfum  ;  or,  an  effectual 
remedy  adapted  to  all  capacities  ;  {hewing  how  any  , 
perfon  may  cure  himfelf  of  ill-nature,  pnde,  party  - 
fpleen,  or  any  other  diftemper  incident  to  the  human 
fyftem,  with  an  eafy  way  to  know  when  the  infedion 
is  upon  him.  The  panacea  is  as  innocent  as  bread, 
agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  requires  no  confinement. 
It  has  not  its  equal  in  the  univerfe,  as  abundance  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  throughout  the  kingdom  have 
experienced. 

«  N.  B.  No  family  ought  to  be  without  it. 

celebrated  oculift,  who  was  an  illiterate  man,  originally  a  cobler, 
fome  fay  a  tinker,  and  afterwards  a  preacher  in  a  congregation  of 
Baptifts  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  for  which  he  is  probably  treated 
with  additional  acrimony  by  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  •'  A 
"  full  and  true  account  of  a  miraculous  cure  of  a  young  man  in 
"  Newington,  who  was  born  blind,  and  in  five  minutes  brought  to 
«'  perfedl  fight,  &c."  8vo.  1709.  The  relation  contained  in  this 
pamphlet  is  altogether  to  the  prejudice  and  difgrace  of  GRANT,  as 
the  curious  reader  may  fee  from  the  fubftance  of  it  given  faithfully  in 
the  Gent.  Mag  for  March,  1787,  p.  195,  &ff/.  in  a  paper  of  ad 
ditional  notes  to  the  TAT.  figned  Annotator,  MOOR  E  was  a  vender 
of  a  worm-powder,  that  we  are  told  in  his  advertifements,  brought  off 
worms  of  incredible  lengths. 

.    f  See  SPSCT.  N°  519,  Sc  Note,  b  Nc  537,  ad f nan. 

Over 
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Over  the  two  Spectators  off  Jealonfyy  being  the  two  firft  In 
the  third  volume. 

'  I  William  .Crazy,  aged  threefcore  and  feven,  having 
'  been'  for  feveral  years  afflicted  with  uneafy  doubts^. 
'  fears,  and  vapours,  occafioned  bj^the  youth  and  beauty 
'of  Mary  my  wife,  aged  twenty-five,  do  hereby,  for  the 
'benefit  of  the  public,  give  notice,  that  I  have  found 
*- 'great  relief  from  the  two  following  dbfes,  having, 
'  taken  them  two  mornings  together  with  a  dim.  of  cho- 
''colate.  Witnefs  my  hand,  &c,~ 

For  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

'  In  chanty  to  fuch  as  are  troubled  with  the  difeafe 
of  levee-hunting,  and  are  forced  to  fcek  their  bread 
every  morning  at  the  chamber-doors  of  great  men^ 
I  A.  B.  do  teftify,  that  for  many  years-pail  I  labour 
ed  under  this  fafhionable  diftemper,  but  was  cured  of 
it  by  a  remedy  which  I  bought  of  Mrs:  Baldwin,  con 
tained  in  a  half  meet  of  paper,  marked  Nto  193,  where 
any  one  may  be  provided  with  the  fame  remedy  at  the 
price  of  a  fingle  penny. 

'  An  infallible  cure  for  "  Hypochondriac  Melancholy'* 
N°  173.  184.  191-.  203.  209.  221.  233.  235.  239. 
245.  247.  251. 

Probatem  eft.  CHARLES  EASY. 

'  I  Chriftopher  Query,  having  been  troubled  with  a 

•  certain  diftemper  in  my  tongue,  which  mewed  itfelf 
•in  impertinent   an'd  faperfiuous   interrogatories,  have 

*  not  aiked  one  unneceffary  queftion  fmce  my  perufal  of 
«  the  prefcription  marked  N°  228. 

'  The    "  Britannic-  Beaittijtcr,''    being  an    ^*7  ori 

•  MODESTY,  N°  231,  which  gives  fuch  a  delightfdl 
*•  blumihg  colour  to  the  cheeks  of  thofe  that  are  white 

*  or  pale,  that  it  is  not  to  be  diftinguimed  from- a  natu- 
«  ral  fine  complexion,  nor  perceived  to  be  artificial  by 
«  the  neareft  friend :    is  nothing  of  paint,  or  in  the  leaitt 

•  hurtful.     ]t  renders  the  face  delightfully  handfome  j  is 

*  not  fubjed  to  be  robbed  off,  and  cannot  be  paralleled 

Tranflated  from  the  advertuemeiu  of  The  Red  Bavarian  Liquor. 
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•  by  either  wafh,  powder,  cofrnetic,  &c.    It  is  certainly 
'  the  be&  BEAUTiFiERin  the  world. 

«  MARTHA  GLOWORM,- 

'  I  Samuel  Self,  of  tHs  parifh  of  St.  James,  having^. 
'  a  conftitution   which   naturally  abounds  with  acids,, 
'  made  ufe  of  a  Papqr  of  directions  marked  N°  177, 
'recommending   a    healthful    exercife    called    GOOD- 

*  NATURE,  and  have  found  it  a  moil  excellent  fweetner 
'  of  the  blood, 

'  Whereas  I  Elizabeth  Rainbow,  was  troubled  with 
that  diftemper  in  my  head,  which  about  a  year  ago 
was  pretty  epidemical  among  the  ladies,  and  difco- 
vered  itfelf  in  the  colour  of  their  hoods,  having  made 
ufe  of  the  doctor's  cephalic  tincture,  which  he  exhi 
bited  to  the  public  in  one  of  his  lad  year's  Papers,  I 
recovered  in  a  very  few  days. 

*  I  George  Gloom,  having  for  a  long  time  been  trou 
bled  with  the  fpleen,  and  being  advifed  by  my  friends 
to  put  myfelf  into  a  courfe  of  STEELE,  did  for  that 
end  make  ufe  of  remedies  conveyed  to  me  feveral  morn 
ings,  in  fhort  letters  from  the  hands  of  the  invifibte 
doctor.  They  were  marked  at  the  bottom  Nathaniel 
Henrooft,  Alice  Threadneedle,  Rebecca  Nettletop,  Tom 
Lovelefs,  Mary  Meanwell,  Thomas  Smoaky,  Anthony 
Freeman,  Tom  Meggot,  Ruftick  Sprightly,  &c.  which 
have  had  fo  good  an  effect  upon  me,  that  I  now  find 
myfelf  chearful,  lightfome  and  eafy  ;  and  therefore 
do  recommend  them  to  all  fuch  as  labour  under  the 
fame  diftemper.' 

Not  having  room  to  infert  all  the  advertifements 
which  were  fent  me,  I  have  only  pricked  out  fome 
few  from  the  third  volume,  referving  the  fourth  for 
another  opportunity.  O  t. 

*»*  At  Drury-Iane,  ThuifHay,  November  27,  «  LOVE  FOR 
«•  LOVE."  Ben,  by  Mr.  Dogget. 

*%  Lofs  of  memory  certainly  cured  by  an  eleftuary,  that  ftrikes 
at  the  prime  caufs,  which  few  apprehend,  of  forgetfulnefs,  &c.  Se  x.  c  x. 
infili«)  N^  145. 

t  By  ABDISON.    Ofcc, 

Friday 
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No  548    Friday,  November  28,   1712, 


•-  •      Pit  Us  nemo  fine  nafcitur,  cptimus  tile 

Qui  mint  mis  urge,tur>— — —  Hor.  I  Sat.  iii.  68» 

There's  none  but  has  fome  fault,  and  he's  the  heft, 
Moft  virtuous  he,  that's  fpotted  with  the  leaft. 

CREECH, 

Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Nov.  27,  1712, 

I  Have  read  this  day's  Paper  with  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
fure,  and  could  fend  you  an  account  of  feveral  elixirs 
and  antidotes  in  your  third  volume,  which  your  cor- 
refpondents  have  not  taken  notice  of  in  their  adver- 
tifements ;  and  at  the  fame  time  muft  own  to  you,  that 
I  have  feldom  feen  a  fhop  furnifhed  with  fuch  a  variety 
of  medicaments,  and  in  which  there  are  fewer  fopori- 
fics.     The  feveral  vehicles  you  have  invented  for  con 
veying  your  unacceptable  truths  to  us,  are  what  I  moft 
particularly  admire,    as    I  am    afraid   they  are   fecrets 
which  will  die  with  you.     I  do  not  find  that  any  of 
your  critical  EfTays  are  taken  notice  of  in  this  Paper, 
notwithftanding  I   look   upon   them    to   be   excellent 
clcanfers  of  the  brain,  and  coulcf  venture  to  fuperfcribe 
them  with  an  adyertifement  which  I  have  lately  feen  in 
one   of  our  ^news-papers,  wherein  there  is  an  account 
given  of  a  Sovereign  remedy  for  reftoring  the  tafte  to 
all  fuch  perfons  whofe   palates  have  been  vitiated  by 
diftempers,  unwholfome  food,  or  any  the-like  occafions. 
But  to  let  fall  the  allufion,    notwithftanding  your  criti- 
cifms,  and  particularly  the    candour  which   you  have 
difcovered  in  them,  are  not  the  leaft  taking  part  of  your 
works,  I  find  your  opinion  concerning  poetical  jttflice,  as 
k  is  expreffed  in  the  nrft  part  of  your  fortieth  Spectator, 
is  controverted  by  fome  eminent  critics  ;   and  as  you 
now  feem  to  pur  great  grief  of  heart,  to  be  winding  up 
yout  bottoms,  I  hoped  you  would  have  enlarged  a  iit- 

tle 
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tie  upon  that  fubje£t.  It  is  indeed  but  a  fmgle  para 
graph  in  your  works,  and  I  believe  thofe  who  have  read 
it  with  the  fame  attention  I  have  done,  will  think  there 
is  nothing  to  be  objected  againft  it.  I  have  however 
drawn  up  fome  additional  arguments  to  ftrengthen  the 
opinion  which  you  have  there  delivered,  having  endea 
voured  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  which  you 
may  either  publifh  or  fupprefs  as  you  think  fit. 

'  Horace  in  my  motto  fays,  that  all  men  are  vicious, 
'  and  that  they  differ  from  one  another  only  as  they  are 
.*  more  or  lefs  fo.  Boileau  has  given  the  fame  account 
'  of  our  wifdom,  as  Horace  has  of  our  virtue. 

T'ous  les  honimes  font  foils  t  &  malgre  tons  leurs  foins, 
Nf  different  entre  euxt  qtte  dtt  plus  &  du  mains. 

All  men,  fays  he,  are  fools,  and  in  fpite  of  their  endea- 
'vours  to  the  contrary,  differ  from  one  another  only  as 
they  are  more  or  lefs  fo. 

'  f  Two  or  three  of  the  old  Greek  poets  have  given  the 
f  fame  turn  to  a  fentence  which  dcfcribes  the  nappinefs 
*  of  man  in  this  life ; 

rp\       >•         »/  >/       f*   /»         »  9  * 

i  o  Qw  fcAwr&'jj  c(,'iQo&*  j$"<y  syrupy?* 

'  That  man  is  moft  happy  who'  is  the  leaft  miferable. 
'  It  will  not  perhaps  be  unentertaining  to  the  polite 
'  reader  to  obferve  how  thefe  three  beautiful  fentences 
'  are  formed  upon  different  fubjects  by  the  fame  way  of 
'  thinking  ;  but  I  mall  return  to  the  firft  of  them. 

'  Our  goodnefs  being  of  a  comparative,  and  not  an 
'  abfolute  nature,  there  is  none  who  in  ftrictnefs  can 
'  be  called  a  virtuous  man.  Every  one  has  in  him  a 
'  natural  alloy,  though  one  may  be  fuller  of  drofs  than 
'  another  :  for  this  reafon  I  cannot  think  it  right  to 
'  introduce  a  perfect  or  a  faultlefs  man  upon  the  ftage  ; 
'not  only  becaufe  fuch  a  character  is  improper  to 
'  move  compaifion,  but  becaufe  there  is  no  fuch  thingv 
'  in  nature.  This  might  probably  be  one  reafon  why 
'the  SPECTATOR  in  one  of  his  Papers  took  notice 
'  of  that  late  invented  term  called  poetical  jnjiice,  and 
'  the  wrong  notions  into  which  it  has  led  fome  tragic 
'  writers.  The  moft  perfect  man  has  vices  enough  to 

'  draw 
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c  draw  down  punifhmcnts  upon  his  head,  and  to  juftify 
'  providence  in  regard  to  any  miferies  that  may  befal 

*  him.     For  this  reafoa  I  cannot  think,  but  that  the  in- 

*  ftruftion  and  moral  are  mueh  finer,  where  a  man  who 

*  is  virtuous  in  the  main  of  his  character  falls  into  dif- 

*  trefs,  and  finks  under  the  blows  of  fortune  at  the  end, 
'  of  a  tragedy,  than  when  he  is  reprefented  as  happy  and 

*  triumphant.    Such  an  example  corrects  t£e  infolence  oi~ 

*  human  nature,  foftens  the  mind  of  the  beholder  with 

*  fentiments  of  pity  and  companion,  comforts^him  under 

*  his  own  private  affliction,  and  teaches  him  not  to  judge 

"  of  men's  virtues  by  their  fucceiTes.     I  cannot  think  oF'r 

*  one  real  hero  in  all  antiquity  fo  far  raifed  abovahumaa 

*  infirmities,  that  he  might  not  be  very  naturally  reprefent- 
'  ed  in  a  tragedyas  plunged  in  misfortunes  and  calar^ities* 
'  The  poet  may  flill  find  out  fome  prevailing  paifion  or 
'  indifcretion  in  his  character,  and  Ihow  it  in  fuch  a  man- 

*  ner  as  will  fufficiently  acquit  the  gods  of  any  injuftice 

*  in  his  fufferings*     For  as  Horace  obferves  in  my  text, 
'the  beft  man  is  faulty,  though  not  in  fo  great  ^degree 

*  as  thofe  whom  we  generally  call  vicious  men.  . 

*  If  fuch  a  ftricl  poetical  juftice,  as  fome  gentlemen  in- 
'  fift  upon,  was  to  be  obferved  in  this  art,  there  is  no 
'  manner  of  reafon  why  it  ihould  not  extend  to  heroic 

*  poetry  as  well  as  tragedyv    But  we  find  it  fo  little  ob- 

*  ferved  in  Homer,   that  his  Achilles  is  placed  in  the 

*  grcatefl  point  of  glory  and  fuccefs,  though  his  charac- 

*  ter  is  morally  vicious,  and  only  poetically  good,  if  I 
'may*  ufe  the  phrafe  of  our  modern  critics,   1  .he  vEneid 

*  is  filled  with  innocent,   unhappy,  perfons.     Nifus  and 
*'Euryalus,   Laufus  and  Pallas  come  all  to  unfortunate 
'ends.     The  poet  takes  notice  in  particular,  that  in  the 
'  facking  of  Troy,  Ripheus  fell,  who  was  'the  moft  juft 

*  man  amoog  the  Trojans. 


I 

V 


•         Cad  it  &  Ripheus  jrs 

£>ni  fnit  in  {Teucri$y  &  Jer-vantiffimus 

Diis  aliter  <vifum  eft  ••    •-  ^En.  ii.  427* 

f  And  that  Pantheus  could  neither  be  preferred.  by  his 
*  tranfcen  dent  piety,  nor  by-  the  holy  fillets  of  Apollo> 
wliofc  prieft  he,  was, 
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-  ......  Nee  te  tua  plurima,  Pantheu, 

JLabentem  pittas,  nee  AfoUims  iufula  texit. 

Ibid,  ver.  429* 

^1  might  here  mention  the  practice  of  ancient  tragic 
'  poets,  both  Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  as  this  particular  is 

*  touched  upon  in  the  Paper  abovementioned,   I  fhall 

*  pafs  it  over  in  filence.     I  could  produce  paflages  out  of 

*  Ariftotle  in  favour  of  my  opinion,  and  if  in  one  place 
'  he  fays  that  an  abfolutely  virtuous  man  fhould  not  be 

*  reprefented  as  unhappy,  this  does  not  juflify  any  one 

*  who  fhall  think  fit  to  bring  in  an  abfolutely  virtuous 

*  man  upon  the  ftage.     Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
'  that  author's  way  .of  writing,  know  very  well  that  to 

*  take  the  whole  extent  of  his  fubject  into  his  divifions- 

*  of  it,  he  often  makes  ufe  of  fuch  cafes  as  are  imaginary, 
'  and  not  reducible  to  practice.     He  himfelf  declare* 
'  that  fuch  tragedies  as  ended  unhappily  bore  away  the 
f  prize  in  theatrical  contentions,  from  thofe  which  ended 
'  happily  ;  and  for  the  fortieth  Speculation,  which  I  am 

*  now  confidering,  as  it  has  given  reafons  why  thefe  are 
'  more  apt  to  pleafe  an  audience,  fo  it  only  proves  that 
'  tbefe  are  generally  preferable  to  the  other,  though  at 
«  the  fame  time  it  affirms  that  many  excellent  tragedies 
'  have  and  may  be  written  in  both  kinds. 

'  I  fhall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  theugh  the 

*  Spectator  aboTementioned  is  fo  far  againft  the  rule  of 
'  poetical  juftice,  as  to  affirm  that  good  men  may  meet 
'  with  an  unhappy  cataftrophe  in  tragedy,  it  does  not 
'  fay  that  ill  men  may  go  ofFunpunimed.     The  reafon 
'  for  this  diftinftion  is  very  plain,  namely,  becaufe  the 

*  befl  of  men  are  vicious  enough  to  jultify  Providence 

*  for  any  misfortunes  and  afflictions  which  may  befall- 
'them,  but  there  are  many  men  fo  criminal  that  they 
ccan  have  no   claim  or   pretence  to  happinefs.     The 
'  befl  of  men  may  deferve  punifhment,,  but  the,  word  of 
'  men  cannot  deferve  happinefs  +  » 

f  N°548  has  no  figruture  either  in  S>ECT.  fa/oJh,.or  in  the 
editions'  ot  iyiz  in  8vo  and 


*f*  At  Drury-lune,  on  Saturday,  November  29,  a  new  tragedy,. 
mver  afte4  but  once,  called  "  THE  HEROICK  DAUGHTER." 
St  £  c  T  .  in  folio, 
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is  digrfJTu  <vetcrh  confujus  amicr, 
Laudo  tamen Juv.  Sat.  ill.  It 

Tho'  griev'd  at  the  departure  of  my  friend, 
His  purpofe  of  retiring  I  commend. 

I  Believe  moft  people  begin  the  world  with  a  refolu- 
tion  to  withdraw  from  it  into  a  ferious  kind  of 
folitude  or  retirement,  when  they  have  made  them- 
felves  eafy  in  it.  Our  happinefs  is,  that  we  find  out 
fome  excufe  or  other  for  deferring  fuch  our  good  refo- 
lutions  until  our  intended  retreat  is  cut  off'  by  death. 
But  among  all  kinds  of  people  there  are  none  who  are 
fo  hard  to  part  with  the  world,  as  thofe  who  are  grown 
old  in  the  heaping  up  of  riches.  Their  minds  are  fo 
warped  with  their  conftant  attention  to  gain,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  them  to  give  their  fouls  another  bent, 
and  convert  them  towards  thofe  objects,  which,  though 
they  are  proper  for  every  ftage  of  life,  are  fo  more  efpe- 
cially  for  the  laft.  Horace  defcribes  an  old  ufurer  as 
fo  charmed  with  the  pleafures  of  a  country  life,  that 
in  order  to  make  a  purchafe  he  called  in  all  his  money ; 
but  what  was  the  event  of  it  ?  Why  in  a  very  few  days 
after  he  put  it  out  again.  1  am  engaged  in  this  feries 
of  thought  by  a  difcourfe  which  I  had  laft  week  with 
my  worthy  friend  Sir  ANDREW  FREEFGRT,  a  man  of 
fo  much  natural  eloquence,  good  fenfe,  and  probity  of 
mind,  that  I  always  hear  him  with  a  particular  plea- 
fure.  As  we  were  fitting  together,  being  the  fole  re 
maining  members  of  our  club,  Sir  ANDREW  gave  me 
an  account  of  the  many  bufy  fcenes  of  life  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  and  at  the  fame  time  reckoned  up 
to  me  abundance  of  thofe  lucky  hits,  which  at  another 
time  he  would  have  called  pieces  of  good  fortune ;  but 
in  the  temper  of  mind  he  was  then,  he  termed  them 
mercies,  favours  of  Providence,  and  blefilngs  upon  an 

honeit 
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honeft  induftry.  Now,  fays  he,  you  muft  know,  my 
good  friend,  I  am  fo  ufed  to  confidcr  myfelf  as  creditor 
and  debtor,  that  I  often  ftate  my  accounts  after  the  fame 
manner  with  regard  to  heaven  and  my  own  foul.  In  this 
cafe,  when  I  look  upon  the  debtor  fide,  I  find  fuch  innu 
merable  articles,  that  I  want  arithmetic  to  caft  them  up; 
but  when  I  look  upon  the  creditor  fide,  I  find  little  more 
than  blank  paper.  Now  though  I  am  very  well  fatisfied 
that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  balance  accounts  with  my 
Maker,  I  am  refolved  however  to  turn  all  my  future  en 
deavours  that  way.  You  muft  not  therefore  be  furprifed, 
my  friend,  if  you  hear  that  I  am  breaking  myfelf  to  a , 
more  thoughtful  kind  of  life,  and  if  I  meet  you  no  more 
in  this  place.  .  .  \  ». 

I  could  not  but  approve  fo  good  a  refolution,  not- 
withftanding  the  lofs  I  (hall  fuiFcr  by  it.     Sir  ANDREW  . 
has  fince  explained  himfelf  to  me  more  at  large  in  the 
following  letter,  which  is  juft  come  to  my  hands, 

*  Good  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  TW  TOtvvithftanding  my  friends  at  the  club  have  al- 

'  j^^    ways  rallied  me,  when  I  have  talked  of  retire-  , 
'  ing  from  bufinefs,  and  repeated  to  me  one  of  my  own*. 

*  fayings,  That  a  merchant  has  never  enough  until  he  has 

*  gst  a  little  more  ;   I  can  now  inform  you,  that  there  is 
'  one  in  the  world  who  thinks  he  has  enough,  and  is 
'  determined  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  en- 
k  ioyment  of  what  he  has.     You  know  me  fo  well,  that 
'  1  need  not  tell  you,  -I  mean,  by  the  enjoyments  of  my 
f -poffcfiions,  the  making  of  them  ufeful  to  the  public. 
'  As  the  greateft  part  of  my  eftate  has  been  hitherto  of 

*  an  unfteady  and  volatile  nature,  either  toft  upon  fens 

*  or  fluctuating  in  funds ;  it  is  now  fixed  and  fettled  in 

*  fubihmtial  acres  and  tenements,     I  have  removed  it 
-'  from  the  uncertainty  of  ftocks,  winds  and  waves,  and 
'  difpofcd  of  it  in  a  confiderable  purchafe.     This  will 

*  give  me  great  opportunity  of  beinp;  charitable  in  my 
'  way,  that  is  in  fetting  my  poor  nebhboiirs  to  work, 

*  and  giving  them  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  out  of  their 
(  own  induitry.     My  gardens,  my  fifhponds,  my  arable 

*  and  pafture  grounds  (hall  be  my  feveral  hofpitals,  or 

*  rather  workhoufes,  in  which  I  propofe  to  maintain  a 

•     «  great 
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"*  great  many  indigent  perfons,  who  are  now  ftarving  in 
•«  my  neighbourhood.  I  have  got  a  fine  fpread  of  im- 
'  proveable  lands,  and  in  my  own  thoughts  am  already 
'.  plowing  up  fome  of  them,  fencing  others ;  planting 
'  woods,  and  draining  marfhes.  In  fine,  as  I  have  my 
'  mare  in  the  furface  of  this  ifland,  I  am  refolved  to 
'  make  it  as  beautiful'  a  fpot  as  any  in  her  majefty's 
'  dominions  ;  at ieaft  there  is  not  an  inch  of  it  which 
'  fhall  not  be  cultivated  to  the  beft  advantage,  and  do 
'  its  utmoft  for  its  owner.  As  in  my  mercantile  employ- 

*  ment  I  fo  difpofed  of  my  affairs,  that  from  whatever 
'  corner  of  the  compafs  the  wind  blew,  it  was  bringing 
«  home  one  or  other  of  my  mips  :  I  'hope,  as  a  huf- 

*  bandman,  to  contrive  it  fo,  that  not  a  fliower  of  rain, 
'  or  a  glimpfe  of  fun-fhine,  fhall  fall  upon  my  eftatc 
«  without  bettering  fome  part  of  it,  and  contributing 
«  to  the  products  of  the  feafon.     You  know  it  has  been 

*  hitherto  my  opinion  of  life,  that  it  is  thrown  away 

*  when  it  is  not  fome  way  ufeful  to  others.     But  when 
«  I  am  riding  out  by  myfelf,  in  the  frelh  air  on  the  open 
«  heath  that  lies   by  my  houfe,    I    find  feveral  other 

*  thoughts  growing  up  in  me,   I  am  now  of  opinion , 

*  that  a  man  of  my  age  may  find  bufmefs,  enough  on 

*  himfelf,  by  fetting  his  mind  in  order,  preparing  it  for 

*  another  world,  and  reconciling  it  to  the  thoughts  of 

*  death.     I  muft  therefore  acquaint  you,    that  befides 

*  thofe  ufual  methods  of  charity,  of  which  I  have  be- 

*  fore  fpoken,  I  am  at  this  very  inftant  finding  out  a 

'  convenient  place  where  I  may  build  an  alms-houfe,  / 

*  which  I  intend  to  endow  very  handfomely  for  a  dozen 

*  fuperannuated  hufbandmen.     It  will  be  a  great  plca- 

*  fure  to  me  to  fay  my  prayers  twice  a  day  with  men  of 
'  my  own  years,  who  all  of  them,  as  well  as  myfelf, 

*  may  have  their  thoughts  taken  up  how  they  fhall  die., 

*  rather  than  "how  they  mail  live.     I  remember  an  ex- 
4  cellent  faying  that   I  learned  at  fchool,  finis  ccronat 

*  opus.     You  know  beft  whether  it  be  in  Virgil  or  in 

*  Horace,  it  is  my  bufmefs  to  apply  it.     If  your  affairs 
'  will  permit  you  to  take  the  country  air  with  me  fome- 

*  times,  you  ihall  find  an  apartment  fitted  up  for  you, 
«  and  fhall  be  every  day  entertained  with  beef  or  mut- 
'  ton  of  my  own  feeding  ;  fifh,  out  of  my  own  ponds ; 

L  «  ani 
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'  and  fruit  out  of  my  own  gardens.     You  fliall  have  free 

*  egrefs  and  regrefs  about  my  houfe,  without  having  any 
'  queftions  afked  you,  and  in  a  word  fuch  an  hearty  wel- 

*  come  as  you  may  expect  from 

*  Your  mo  ft  fincere  friend 
'and  humble  fervant, 

'.ANDREW  F&EE?O£T.* 

The  club,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  being  intirely  dif- 
sperfed,  I  mail  confult  my  reader  next  week,  .upon  a  project 
relating  to  the  itiftitution  of  .a  new  one.  Ot. 

t   By  ADD i SON.    Office, 
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Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  fromtffbr  hiatu  ? 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  138. 

;In  what  will  all  this  oilentation  end  ? 

Ros  COMMON.' 

SINCE  the  late  diflblution  of  the  club  whereof  I  have 
often  declared  myfelf  a  member,    there  are  very 
>many  perfons  who  by  letters,  petitions, and  recommenda- 
•tioris,  put  up  for  the  next  election.     At  the  fame  time 
I  muft  complain,  that  feveral  indirect  and  underhand- 
practices  have  been  made   nfe  of   upon  this  occafion. 
A  certain  country  gentleman  began  to  tap  upon  the  firft 
•information  he  received  of  Sir  ROGER'S  death  :  when  he 
fent  me  up  word,  that  if  I  would  get  him  chofen  in  the 
place  of  the  deceafed,  he  would  prefent  me  with  a  barrel 
of  the  beft  October  I  had  ever  drank  in  my  life.     The 
ladies  are  in  great  pain  to  know  wTiom  I  intended  to 
elect  in  the  room  of  WILL  HONEYCOMB.     Some  of 
them  indeed  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  HONEYCOMB  did 
not  take  fufficient  care  of  their  intereft  in  the  club,  and 
are  therefore  defirous  of  having  in  it  hereafter  a  repre- 

featative 
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tentative  of  their  own  fex.  A  citizen  who  fubfcribes 
himfelf  Y.  Z.  tells  me  that  he  has  one  and  twenty  (hares 
in  the  African  company,  and  offers  to  bribe  me  with  the 
odd  one  in  cafe,  he  may  fucceed  Sir  ANDREW  FREE- 
PORT,  which  he  thinks  would  raife  the  credit  of  that 
fund.  I  have  feveral  letters,  dated  from  Jenny  Man's, 
by  gentlemen  who  are  candidates  for  Capt.  SENTRY'S 
place,  and  as  many  from  a  coffee-houfe  in  Paul's  church 
yard  of  fuch  who  would  fill  up  the  vacancy  occafioned  by 
the  death  of  my  worthy  friend  the  clergyman,  whom  I 
can  never  mention  but  with  a  particular  refpect. 

Having  maturely  weighed  thefe  feveral  particulars, 
with  the  many  remcnftrances  that  have  been  made  to  me 
on  this  fubject,  and  confidering  how  invidious  an  office 
I  mall  take  upon  me  if  I  make  the  whole  election  depend 
-upon  my  fingle  voice,  and  being  unwilling  to  expofe 
myfelf  to  thofe  clamours,  which  on  fuch  an  occafion, 
will  not  fail  to  be  raifed  againft  me  for  partiality,  in- 
juftice,  corruption,  and  other  qualities  which  my  nature 
abhors,  I  have  formed  to  myfelf  the  project  of  a  club  as 
follows. 

I  have  thoughts  of  iiTuing  oat  writs  to  all  and  every 
of  the  clubs  that  are  eftablifhed  in  the  cities  of  London 
and  Weftminfter,  requiring  them  to  choofe  out  of  their 
refpective  bodies  a  perfon  of  the  greateft  merit,  and  to 
re-turn  his  name  to  me  before  Lady-day,  at  which  time  I 
intend  to  fit  upon  bufmefs. 

By  this  means  I  may  have  reafon  to  hope,  that  the 
club  over  which  I  fhali  prefide  will  be  the  very  flower 
and  quinteflence  of  all  other  clubs.  I  have  communi 
cated  this  my  project  to  none  but  a  particular  friend  of 
mine,  whom  1  have  celebrated  twice  or  thrice  for  his 
happinefs  in  that  kind  of  wit  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  a  pun.  The  only  objection  he 
makes  to  it  is,  that  I  mall  raife  up  enemies  to  myfelf 
if  I  act  with  fo  regal  an  air,  and  that  my  detractors,  in- 
flead  of  giving  me  the  ufual  title  of  SPECTATOR,  will 
be  apt  to  call  me  the  king  of  clubs. 

But  to  proceed  on  my  intended  project  :  it  is  very 
well  knbwn  that  I  at  firft  fet  forth  in  this  work  with  the 
character  of  a  filent  man  ;  and  I  think  I  have  fo  well 
preferved  my  taciturnity,  that  I  do  not  remember  to 

have 
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have  violated  it  with  three  fentences  in^the  fpace  of  ai 
med  two  years.  As  a  monofyllable  is  my  delight,  I 
"have  made  very  few  excurfions  in  the  conversations 
which  I  have  related,  beyond  a  Yes  or  a  No.  By  this 
mean*  my  readers  have  1-oft  many  good  things  which  I 
have  had  in  my  heart,  though  I  did  not  care  for  utter 
ing  them. 

Now,  in  order  to  diverfify  my  character,  and  to  (hew 
the  world  how  well  I  can  talk  if  I  have  a  mind,  I  have 
thoughts  of  being  very  loquacious  in  the  club  which  I 
have  now  under  confideration.  But  that  J  may  proceed 
the  more  regularly  in  this  affair,  I  defign,  upon  the  firft 
meeting  of  the  faid  club,  to  have  my  mouth  opened  in 
form  ;  intending  to  regulate  myfelf  in  this  particular 
by  a  certain  ritual  which  I  have  by  me,  that  contains 
all  the  ceremonies  which  are  praftifed  at  the  opening 
of  the  mouth  of  a  cardinal.  1  have  likewife  examined 
the  forms  which  were  ufed  of  old  by  Pythagoras,  when 
any  of  his  fcholars,  after  an  apprenticemip  of  filence, 
was  made  free  of  his  fpeech.  In  the  mean  time,  as 
have  of  late  found  my  name  in  foreign  gazettes  upon 
kfs  occafions,  I  queftion  not  but  in  their  next  articles 
from  Great-Britain,  they  will  inform  the  world,  that 
the  SPECTATOR'S  mouth  is  to  be  opened  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March  next.  I  may  perhaps  publifh  a  very  ufe- 
iul  Paper  at  that  time  of  the  proceedings  in  that  fo- 
lemnity,  and  of  the  perfons  who  mail  aifift  at  it.  But 
of  this  more  hereafter.  Of. 

t  By  ADD i SON.     Dated  it  fecms  from  his  Office. 

•  *#*  The  third  day,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Author,  at  the  Theatrs- 
Rjval  in  Drury-lane,  on  Monday,  Dec.  r,  a  new  tragedy  called  **  The 
"  HEROIC  DAUGHTER."  SPECT.  in  folio. 

A*v  At  the  Queen's  Theatre  in.the  Hay-Market,  for  the  fourth  time» 
aYi  opera  called  "  The  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERD,"  compofed  by 
Mr.  Hendel.  The  parts  performed  by  S.  Cavaliero,  V.  Pellegriac,  S", 
ValeminoUrbani,  Signora  Pilotti  Schiavonetii,Si^nora  M.  de  L'Epinej 
Mrs.  Barbier,  and  Mr.  Lsveridge,  Ibidem.  » 


.       .   . 
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Sic  honor  &  nomen  dwinh  vatibjts  atque 

Carminibus  venit.  •  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  400* 

So  ancient  is  the  pedigree  of  verfe, 
And  fo  divine  a  poet's  function. 

ROSCOMMON. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

WHEN  men  of  worthy  and  excelling  geniufeS 
have  obliged  the  world  with  beautiful  and  in 
ductive  writings,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  gratitude 
that  praife  mould  be  returned  them,  as  one  proper  con- 
Sequent  reward  of  their  performances.  Nor  has  man 
kind  ever  been  fo  degenerately  funk  but  they  have 
made  this  return,  and  even  when  they  have  not  been 
wrought  up  by  the  generous  endeavour  fo  as  to  re 
ceive  the  advantages  defigned  by  it.  This  praife, 
which  arifes  firft  in  the  mouth  of  particular  perfons, 
fpreads  and  lafts  according  to  the  merit  of  authors  ; 
and  when  it  thus  meets  with  a  full  fuccefs  changes  its 
denomination,  and  is  called  FAME.  They,  who  have 
happily  arrived  at  this,  are,  even  while  they  live,  in 
flamed  by  the  acknowledgments  of  others,  and  fpurred 
on  to  new  undertakings  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
notwithftanding  the  detraction  which  fome  abject  tem 
pers  would  caft  upon  them  :  but  when  they  deceafe, 
their  characters  being  free  from  the  fhadow  which  ENVY 
laid  tnem  under,  begin  to  mine  with  the  greater  fplen- 
dor ;  their  fpirits  furvive  in  their  works  ;  they  are 
admitted  into  the  higheft  companies,  and  they  con 
tinue  pleafing  and  inftrucling  pofterity  from  age  to 
age.  Some  of  the  beft  gain  a  character,  by  being  able 
to  fhevv  that  they  are  no  Grangers  to  them ;  and  others 

obtain 
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obtain  a  new  warmth  to  labour  for  the  happinefs  and  cafe 
of  mankind,  from  a  reflection  upon  tliofe  honours  which 
are  paid  to  their  memories. 

The  thought  of  this  took  me  up  as  I  turned  Over  thofe 
epigrams  which  are  the  remains  of  feveral  of  the  WITS 
of  GREECE,  and  perceived  many  dedicated  to  the  fame 
jf  thofe  who  had  excelled  in  beautiful  poetic  perform 
ances.  Wherefore,  in  purfuance  to  my  thought,  I  con 
cluded  to  do  fomething  along  with  them  to  bring  their 
praifes  into  a  new  light  and  language,  for  the  encou 
ragement  of  thofe  whofe  modeft  tempers  may  be  deter 
red  by  the  fear  of  envy  or  detraction  from  fair  attempts, 
to  which  their  parts  might  render  them  equal.  You  will 
perceive  them  as  they  follow  to  be  conceived  in  the  form 
of  epitaphs,  a  fort  of  writing  which  is  wholly  fet  apa^t 
for  a  fhort-pointed  method  of  praife. 

On  ORPHEUS,  written  by  ANTIPATER. 

No  longer,  Orpheus,  (hall  thy  facred  (trains 
Lead  (tones,  and  trees,  and  beafts  along  the  plains  ; 
No  longer  footh  the  boifterous  winds  to  fleers 
Or  dill  the  billows  of  the  raging  deep  : 
For  thou  art  gone,  the  Mufes  mourn  'd  thy  fall 
In  folenm  (trains,  thy  mother  moft  of  all. 
Ye  mortals,  idly  for  your  fons  ye  moan 
T?  thus  a  goddefs  could  not  fave  her  own. 

Obferve  here,  that  if  we  take  the  fable  for  granted, 
*s  it  was  believed  to  be  in  that  age  when  the  epigram 
was  written,  the  turn  appears  to  have  piety  to  the  gods, 
and  a  refigning  fpirit  in  its  application.  But  if  we 
confider  the  point  with  refped  to  our  prefent  knowledge, 
if.  will  be  lefs  eiteemed  ;  though  the  author  himfelf, 
bccaufe  he  believed  it,  may  (till  be  more  valued  than 
a*y  one  who  (hould  now  write  with  a  point  of  the 
fame  nature. 

On  HOMER,  by  ALPHEUS  ot  Mytilene. 

Still  in  our  ears  Andromache  complains, 
And  ft  ill  ui  fight  the  fate  of  Troy  remains  ; 
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Still  Ajax  fights,  ftill  Heftor's  dragg'd  along, 
Such  ftrange  inchantment  dwells  in  Homer's  fong ; 
Whofe  birth  could  more  than  one  poor  realm  adorn, 
For  all  the  world  is  proud  that  he  was  born. 

The  thought  in  the  firft  part  of  this  is  natural,  an4 
depending  upon  the  force  of  poefy  ;  in  the  latter  part 
it  looks  as  if  it  would  aim  at  the  hiftory  of  feven  towns 
contending  for  the  honour  of  Homer's  birth-place  j  but 
when  you  expecl  to  meet  \\ith  that  common  ftory,  the 
poet  flides  by,  and  raifes  the  whole  WORLD  for  a  kind  of 
Arbiter,  which  is  to  end  the  contention  amongft  its  fe- 
veral  parts. 

On  ANACREON  by  ANTIPATER. 

This  tomljbe  thine,  Anacreon  ;  all  around 
Let  ivy  wreath,  let  flow'rets  deck  the  ground, 
And  from  its  earth,  enrich'd  with  fuch  a  prize, 
Let  wells  of  milk  and  ftreams  of  wine  arife  ; 
So  will  thine  aflies  yet  a  pleafure  know, 
If  any  pleafure  reach  the  Ihades  below. 

The. poet  here  written  upon  is  an  eafy  gay  author, 
and  he  who  writes  upon  him  has  filled  his  own  head 
with  the  character  of  his  fubjecl.  He  feems  to  love  his 
theme  fo  much,  that  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  plcafing 
him  as  if  he  were  ftill  alive,  by  entering  into  his  libertine 
ipirit ;  fo  that  the  humour  is  eafy  and  gay,  refembling 
Anacreon  in  its  air,  raifed  by  fuch  images,  and  painted 
with  fuch  a  turn  as  he  might  have  ufed.  I  give  it  a 
place  here,  becaufe  the  author  may  have  deiigned  it  for 
his  honour  ;  and  I  take  an  opportunity  from  it  to  advife 
others,  that  when  they  would  praife,  they  cautioufly 
avoid  every  loofer  qualification,  and  fix  only, where  there 
is  a  real  foundation  in  merit. 

On  EURIPIDES,  by  ION. 

Divine  Euripides,  this  tomb  we  fee 
So  fair,  is  not  a  monument  for  thee, 

So 
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So  much  as  thou  for  it,  fmce  all  will  own 
Thy  name  and  lafting  praife  adorns  the  ftone. 

The  thought  here  is  fine,  but  its  fault  is,  that  it  i» 
general,  that  it  may  belong  to  any  great  man,  becaufe 
it  points  out  no  particular  cjiarafter.  It  would  be  bet 
ter,  if  when  we  light  upon  Tuch  a  turn,  we  join  it  with 
fomething  that  circumfcribes  and  bounds  it  to  the  qua 
lities  of  our  fubjeft.  Me  who  gives  his  praife  in  grofs, 
will  often  appear  either  to  have  been  a  it  ranger  to  thofe 
he  writes  upon,  or  not  to  have  found  any  thing  in  them 
which  is  praife- worthy. 

On  SOPHOCLES,  by  SIMONIDES. 

Winde,  gentle  ever-green,  to  form  a  (hade 
Around  the  tomb  where  Sophocles  is  laid  ; 
Sweet  ivy  winde  thy  boughs,  and  intertwine 
With  bluftiing  rofes  and  the  cluftring  vine  : 
Thus  will  thy  lafting  leaves,  with  beauties  hung, 
Prove  grateful  emblems  of  the  lays  he  fung  ; 
Whofe  foul,  exalted  like  a  god  of  wit, 
Among  the  Mufes  and  the  Graces  writ. 

This  epigram  I  have  opened  more  than  any  of  the 
former :  The  thought  towards  the  latter  end  feemed 
clofer  couched,  fo  as  to  require  an  explanation.  1 
fancied  the  poet  aimed  at  the  picture  which  is  generally 
made  of  Apollo  and  the  Mufes,  he  fitting  with  his  harp 
in  the  middle,  and  they  around  him.  This  looked 
beautiful  to  my  thought,  and  becaufe  the  image  arofe 
before  me  out  of  the  words  of  the  original  as  I  was 
reading  it,  I  ventured  to  explain  them  fo. 

.On  MEN  AND  ER,  the  author  unnamed. 

The  very  bees,  O  fweet  Menander,  hung 
To  tafte  the  Mufes  fpring  upon  thy  tongue ; 
The  very  Graces  made  the  fcenes  you  writ 
Their  happy  point  of  fine  expreffion  hit. 
Thus  ftillyou  live,  you  make  your  Athens  fhine, 
And  raife  its  glory  to  the  fkies  in  thine. 

P  3  The 
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The  epigram  has  a  refpecl  to  the  character  of  its  fub- 
jeft  ;  for  Menander  writ  remarkably  with  a  juftnefs  and 
purity  of  language.  It  has  alfo  told  the  country  he 
was  born  in,  without  either  a  fet  or  a  hidden  manner, 
while  it  twifts  together  the  glory  of  the  poet  and  his 
nation,  fo  as  to  make  the  nation  depend  upon  his  for  an 
increafe  of  its  own. 

I  will  offer  no  more  inftances  at  prefent,  to  (hew  that 
they  who  deferve  praife  have  it  returned  them  from  dif 
ferent  ages.  Let  thefe  which  have  been  laid  down,  Ihew 
men  that  envy  will  not  always  prevail.  And  to  the  end 
that  writers  may  more  fuccefsfully  enliven  the  eadeavours 
of  one  another,  let  them  confider,  in  fome  fuch  manner 
as  I  have  attempted,  what  may  be  the  jufteft  fpirit  and 
art  of  praife.  It  is  indeed  very  hard  to  come  up  to  it, 
Our  praife  is  trifling  when  it  depends  upon  fable;  it  ra 
falfe  when  it  depends  upon  wrong  qualifications  ;  it 
means  nothing  when  it  is  general ;  it  is  extremely  di£. 
ficult  to  hit  when  we  propofe  to  raife  characters  high, 
while  we  keep  to  them  juftly.  I  mall  end  this  witk 
tranfcribing  that  excellent  epitaph  of  Mr.  COWLEY, 
wherein,  with  a  kind  of  grave  and  philofophic  humour, 
he  very  beautifully  fpeaks  of  himfelf  (withdrawn  from 
the  world,  and  dead  to  all  the  interefts  of  it)  as  of  a 
man  really  deceafed.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  an  inltruc- 
tion  how  to  leave  the  public  with  a  good  grace. 

Epitaphium  vivi  Authoris. 

Hie,  O  viator^  fub  lare  parvulo 
Couleius  hie  eft  condtius,  hicjacet 

Defuriftus  humani  laboris 

Sorfe,  fuper<vaaiaque  vita,  : 
No»  indecora  pauperfe  nitenst 
Et  non  inerti  nobilis  otio, 

Vanoque  diledis  popello 

Di<vitiis  animofus  hoftis. 
Pcffis  ut  ilium  die  ere  mortuum, 
En  terra  jam  mine  quantnla  fufficit ! 

Exemptajit  curisy  <viatort 

Terra  Jit  ilia  le<vis>  precare. 

Hie 
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Hie  fparge  flares,  fparge  breves  rofas^ 
Nam  <vita  gaudtt  mortua  floribw> 

Herbifque  odoratis  corona 

Fatis  adhuc  cinerem  calentem. 

The  living  Author's  epitaph. 

From  life's  fuperfluous  cares  enlarg'd, 

His  debt  of  human  toil  difcharg'd, 

Here  COWLEY  lies,  beneath  this  fhed, 

To  ev'ry  worldly  intereft  dead : 

With  decent  poverty  content : 

His  hours  of  eafe  not  idly  fpent ; 

To  fortune's  goods  a  foe  profefs'd, 

And  hating  wealth,  by  all  carefs'd. 

'Tis  fure,  he's  dead  ;  for  lo !  how  fmall 

A  fpot  of  earth  is  now  his  all ! 

O!  wifh  that  earth  may  lightly  lay,     .- .?". 

And  ev'ry  care  be  far  away  ! 

Bring  flow'rs;  the  fhort  liv'd  rofes  bring, 

To  life  deceased  fit  offering  ! 

And  fvveets  around  the  poet  ftrow, 

Whilft  yet  with  life  his  afhes  glow. 

The  publication  of  thefe  criticifms  having  procured 
me  die  following  letter  from  a  very  ingenious  gentle 
man,  I  cannot  forbear  inferting  it  in  the  volume  +, 
though  it  did  not  come  foon  enough  to  have  a  place  in 
any  of  my  iingle  Papers. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*'  T  TAving  read  over  in  your  Paper,  N°  551,  fome 

*  I  J.  of  the  epigrams  made  by  the  Grecian  wits,  in 

*  commendation  of  their  celebrated  poets,  I  could  not 
'  forbear  fending  you  another,  out  of  the  fame  collec-, 

*  tion  j  which  I  take  to  be  as  great  -a  compliment  to  Ho- 
'  mer,  as  any  that  has  yet  been  paid  him. 

/  ,          ^  .  f 

•f  The  tranflation  of  COWLEY  's  epitaph  and  all  that  follows,  ex 
cept  the  concluding  letter  ligned  Pbilonlcus,  was  not  printed  in  the 
SPECT.  /V//C///S,  but  added  in  the  8vo.  editioa  of  I7IZ. 

P  4  •  Who 
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'  Who  firft  tranfcrib'd  the  famous  Trojan  war, 
'And  wife  Ulyfles'  afts,  O  Jove,  make  kH  own : 

'  For  fince  'tis  certain,  thine  thefe  poems  are, 
•  No  more  let  Homer  boaft  they  are  his  own. 

*  If  you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Specula- 

*  tions,  for  ought  I  know   (by  that  means)  it  may  in 

*  time  be  printed  as  often  in  KnglilYi,  as  it  has  ali^ady 

*  been  in  Greek.     I  am  (Mke  the  reft  of  the  world) 

•SIR, 
'  4th  £ec»  '  Your  great  admirer, 

<  G.  R/ 

J  =  ';'bi":T;  -S^)  &  t^...-:'->  c'ir'r'i.tjjv!  '/W 

The  reader  may  obferve  that  the  beauty  of  this  epi 
gram  is  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 
,An  irony  is  looked  upon  as  the  fineft  palliative  of 
praife  ;  and  very  often  conveys  the  nobleft  panegyrick 
under  the  appearance  of  fatire.  Homer  is  here  feeming- 
ly  accufed  and  treated  as  arplagiary  ;  but  what  is  drawn 
up  in  the  form  of  an  accufation  is  certainly,  as  my  cor- 
refpondent  obferves,  the  greateft  compliment  that  could 
have  been  paid  to  that  divine  poet. 

*  Dear  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  T  AM  a  gentleman  of  a  pretty  good  fortune,   and 

*  A   °f  a  temper,  impatient  of  any  thing  winch  I  think 
*.an  injury ;  however  I  always  quarrelled  according  to 
'  law,  and  initead  of   attacking  my  adverfary   by  the 

*  dangerous  ~method  of  fword  and  piftol,  I   made  my 

*  aflaults  by  that  more  fecure  one  of  writ  or  warrant. 

*  I  cannot  help  telling  you,  that  either  by  the  juilice  of 

*  my  caufes  or  the  fuperiority  of  my  counfel,  I  have 

*  been  generally  fuccefsful ;  and  to  my  great  fatisfac- 

*  tion  I  can  fay  it,  that  by  three  aclions  of  flander,  and 

*  half  a  dozen  trefpafles,  I  have  for  feveral  years  en- 

*  joyed  a  perfect  tranquillity    in    my    reputation    and 

*  eftate.     By  thefe  means  alfo  I  have  been  made  known 

*  to  the  judges  ;   the  ferjeanrs  of  our  circuit   are   my 

*  intimate  friends,  and    the  ornamental  counfel  pay  a 
'•very  profound  refpecl  to  one  who  has  made  fo  great 
'  a  figure  in  the  law.     Affairs  of  confequence  having 

'  brought 
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brought  me  to  town,  I  had  the  curiofity  the  other  day 
to  vifit  Weftminfter-Hall ;  and  having  placed  myfelf 
in  one  of  the  courts,  expected  to  be  moil  agreeably 
entertained.  After  the  court  and  counfel  were,  with 
due  ceremony,  feated,  up  ftands  a  learned  gentle 
man,  and  began,  when  this  matter  was  laft  ftirred, 
before  your  lordfliip  ;  the  next  humbly  moved  to 
quajh  an  indictment ;  another  complained  that  his  ad- 
verfary  had  fnapped  a  judgment  ;  the  next  informed 
the  court  that  his  client  was  ft Dripped  of  his  poffeffions  ; 
another  begged  leave  to  acquaint  his  lordfliip  they 
had  been  /addled  with  cofts.  At  laft  up  got  a  grave 
ferjeant,  and  told  us  his  client  had  been  hung  up  a 
whole  term  by  a  writ  of  error.  At  this  I  could  bear 
it  no  longer,  but  came  hither,  and  refolved  to  apply 
myfelf  to  your  honour  to  interpofe  with  thefe  gen 
tlemen,  that  they  would  leave  off  fu'ch  low  and  un 
natural  expreffions  :  For  furely  though  the  lawyers  . 
f ubfcribe  to  hideous  French  and  falfe  Latin,  yet  they 
mould  let  their  clients  have  a  little  decent  and  pro 
per  Englim  for  their  money.  W7hat  man  that  has  a 
value  for  a  good  name  would  like  to  have  it  faid  in  a 
pwblick  court,  that  Mr.  Such-a-one  was  ftripped,  fad-  ' 
died,  or  hungup?  This  being  what  has  efcaped  your 
Spe&atorial  observation,  be  pleafed  to  correct  fuchazl 
illiberal  cant  among  profefled  fpeakers,  and  you  will 
infinitely  oblige 

'  Your  humble  fervant, 
•  Joe's  CofFee-houfe, 

Nov.  28.  '  PHILONICUS.' 

•f  N°  551  is  not  lettered  in  the  SFSCT.  in  folio  t  nor  has  it  any 
Iignature  in  the  8vo.  edition  of  1712. 

***  An  entertainment  by  Mr.  CLINCH  of  Barnet,  who  imitates 
the  flute,  double  curtel,  the  organ  with  three  voices,  the  horn,  huntf- 
man  and  pack  of  hounds,  the  drunken  nun,  the  bells  :  all  initruments ' 
are  performed  by  his  natural  vaice.  TJ  which  is  added  an  ErTex  iong 
by  Mr.  CLINCH  himfelf.  To  be  feen  this  evening  at  icven  o'clock, 
at  the  (sheen's  Head  Tavern,  Ludgate-Hill.  Price  is.  SPECT.  in 
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Infra  Jg  pojitas,  ex  tin  ft  us  amabitur  idem. 

Hor.  2  Ep,  i.  13, 

For  thofe  are  hated  that  excel  the  reft, 
Although,  when  dead,  they  are  belov'd  and  bleft. 

CREECH. 


A 


S  I  was  tumbling  about  the  town  the  other  day 
in  a  hackney-coach,  and  delighting  myfelf  with 
bufy  fcenes  in  the  (hops  of  each  fide  of  me,  it  came  into 
my  head,  with  no  fmall  remorfe,  that  I  had  not  been  fre 
quent  enough  in  the  mention  and  recommendation  of  the 
induftrious  part  of  mankind.  It  very  naturally,  upon, 
this  occafion,  touched  my  confcience  in  particular,  that  I 
had  not  acquitted  myfelf  to  my  friend  Mr.  Peter  Mot- 
teux  *.  That  induftrious  man  of  trade,  and  formerly 
brother  of  the  quill,  has  dedicated  to  me  a  poem  upon 
tea.  It  would  injure  him,  as  a  marr  of  bufmefs,  if  I  did 
not  let  the  world  know  that  the  author  of  fo  good  verfes 
writ  them  before  he  was  concerned  in  traffick.  In  order 
to  expiate  my  negligence  towards  him,  I  immediately  rc- 
folved  to  make  him  a  vifit.  I  found  his  fpacious  ware- 
houfes  filled  and  adorned  with  tea,  China  and  India  ware. 
I  could  obferve  a  beautiful  ocdonnance  of  the  whole ; 
and  fuch  different  and  confiderable  branches  of  trade  car 
ried  on,  in  the  fame  houfe,  I  exulted  in  feeing  difpofed 
by  a  poetical  head.  In  one  place  were  expofed  to  view 
iilks  of  various  fbades  and  colours,  rich  brocades,  and  the 
-wealthieft  produces  of  foreign  looms.  Here  you  might 

*  See  TATITR  with  Notes,  Vol.  III.  N°  106,  P.  304,  Note;  & 
Lend.  Gax.  N°  2618,  2629,  &  2630.  He  was  found  dead,  Feb.  19, 
1717-18,  in  a  houfe  of  ill  fame  in  Star-court,  in  Butcher-row,  Tem 
ple-bar^  . and  feveral  circumitan^s  «iade  it  ftrongly  fvlpcfted  that  he 
\v=i»  murthered,' 

fie 
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fee  the  fineft  laces  held  up  by  the  faireft  hands ;  and 
there  examined  by  the  beauteous  eyes  of  the  buyers, 
the  moft  delicate  cambricks,  muflins,  and  linens.  I 
could  not  but  congratulate  my  friend  on  the  humble* 
but,  I  hoped,  beneficial  ufe  he  had  made  of  his  talents, 
and  wifhed  I  could  be  a  patron  to  his  trade,  as  he  had 
been  pleafed  to  make  me  of  his  poetry.  The  honeft 
man  has,  I  know,  the  modeft  defire  of  gain  which  .is 
peculiar  to  thofe  who  underftand  better  things  than 
riches  ;  and  I  dare  fay  he  would  be  contented  with 
much  lefs  than  what  is  called  wealth  at  that  quarter 
of  the  town  which  he  inhabits,  and  will  oblige  all  his 
cuftomers  with  demands  agreeable  to  the  moderation  of 
his  defires. 

Among  othsr  omiflions  of  which  I  have  been  alfo 
guilty,  with  relation  to  men  of  induftfy  of  a  fuperior 
order,  I  muft  acknowledge  my  filence  towards  a  pro- 
pofal  frequently  inclofed  to  me  by  Mr.  Renatus  Harris, 
organ-builder*.  The  ambition  of  this  artificer  is  toereft 
an  organ  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  over  the  weft  door,  at 
the  entrance  into  the  body  of  the  church,  which  in  art 
and  magnificence  mall  tranfcend  any  work  of  that  kind 
ever  before  invented.  The  propofal  in  perfpicuous 
language  fets  forth  the  honour  and  advantage  fuch  a 
performance  would  be  to  the  Britifh  name,  as  well  as 
that  it  would  apply  the  power  of  founds,  in  a  manner 
more  amazingly  forcible  than,  perhaps,  has  yet  been 
known,  and  I  am  fure  to  an  end  much  more  worthy. 
Had  the  vaft  fums  which  have  been  la-id  out  upon 
operas  without  fltill  or  conduct,  and  to  no  ofher  pur-; 
pofe  but  to  fufpend  or  vitiate  our  underftandings,  beert 
difpofed  this  way,  we  mould  now,  perhaps,  have  an  en 
gine  fo  formed  as  to  ftrike  the  minds  of  half  a  people 
at  once  in  a  place  of  worlhip  with  a  forgetfulnefs  of 
prefent  care  and  calamity,  and  a  hope  of  endlefs  rapture* 
joy,  arrd  hallelujah  hereafter. 

When  I  am  doing  this  juftice,  I  am  not  to  forget 
the  bed  mechanick  of  my  acquaintance,  that  ufeful 

*  See  SirJohflHawkinsJs  "  Hiftory  of  Mufic,"  Vol.  IV.  P:  353, 

fervant 
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fervant  to  fcience  and  knowledge  Mr.  John  Rowley  *  ; 
but  I  think  I  lay  a  great  obligation  on  the  publick,  by 
acquainting  them  with  his  propofals  for  a  pair  of  new- 
globes.  After  his  preamble,  he  promifes  in  the  faid 
propofals  that, 

Ltkiv  v:>     _,     -"-v-f  '   -^*.vlvif'  £  1  ':-  •         ' 

In   the  CELESTIAL  GLOBE, 

'  Care   fhall  be  taken  that  the  fixed  ftars  be  placed 

*  according  to  their  true  longitude  and  latitude,  from 

*  the  many  and  correct  obfervations  of  Hevelius,  Caf- 

*  lini,   Mr.  Flamftead,  Reg.  Aftronomer  ;    Dr.  H  alley, 

*  Savilian  profefFor   in    geometry   in  Oxon  ;   and  from 

*  whatever  elfe  can  be   procured  to  render  the  globe 
'  more  exaft,  inftruftive,  and  ufeful. 

'  That  all  the  conftellations  be  drawn  in  a  curious, 

*  new  and  particular  manner ;  each  ftar  in  fo  juft,  dif- 
tincl,  and  confpicuous  a  proportion,  that  its  magni 
tude  maybe  readily  known  by  bare  infpeclion,  accord 
ing  to  the  different  light  and  fas  of  the  ftars.     That 
the  track  or  way  of  fuch  comets  as  have  been  well  ob- 
ferved,  but  not  hitherto  exprefled  in  a  globe,  be  care 
fully  delineated  in  this. 

In  the  TERRESTRIAL  GLOBE. 

'  That  by  reafon  the  defcriptions  formerly  made,  both 

*  in  the  Engliih  and  Dutch  great  globe,  are  erroneous, 

*  Mafter  of  Mechanicks  to  King  George  I.  WiHiam  Saunders,  a 
fifhmonger,  and  Jofeph  Moxon,  hydrographer  to  Charles  II.  were  be 
fore  Mr.  Rowley  great  improvers  of  maps,  fpheres,  and  globes,  which 
Senex  carried  afterwards. to  a  higher  degree  of  perfe&ion.  Mr,  George 
Graham,  without  competition  the  moft  eminent  clock  and  watch- 
jnaker  of  his  time,  the  firft  mechanic.and  perfe&ly  inftrudled  in  pradical 
aftronomy,  comprifed  the  whole  planetary  fyftem  within  the  compafs  of 
a  fmall  cabinet,  from  which,  as  a  model,  all  the  instruments  afterwards 
called  Orreries  have  been  conftru&ed.  Mr.  Rowley,  a  mathematical 
jnfrrument- maker,  gotan^/^ara/wjof  this  kind  from  Mr.  Graham,  the 
original  inventor,  to  be  carried  with  fome  of  Rowley's  own  inftruments 
to  the  emperor  of  Germany.  Rowley  copying  from  it,  made  a  fimilar 
inftrument  for  the  earl  of  Orrery;  and  STEELE,  who  knew  nothing 
of  Graham's  machine,  thinking  in  his  E  N  c  L  i  s  H  M  A  N  to  do  jufticeand 
tonour  to  the  firft  encourager,  as  well  as  to  the  inventor  of  fo  curious 
an  iaftrument,  called  it  an  OR  R  E  R  v,  giving  to  Mr.  Rowley  the  praife 
of  the  invention,  which  belonged  folely  to  Mr.  Graham.  See  GUARD. 
Vol.  LN'ii  and  ENGLISHMAN,  Vol.  I.  N°JI. 
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*  Alia,  Africa,  and  America,  be  drawn  in  a  manrier 
'  wholly  new  ;  by  which  means  it  is.  to  be  noted  that 
'  the  undertakers  will  be  obliged  to  alter  the  latitude  of 
'  fome  places  in  ten  degrees,  the  longitude  of  others  in 

*  twenty  degrees ;  befides  which  great  and  neceflary  al- 
f  terations,  there  be  many  remarkable  countries,  cities, 

'  towns,  rivers,  and  lakes,  omitted  in  other  globes,  in-  - 
'  ferted  here  according  to  the  beft  difcoveries  made  by 
'our' late  navigators.     Laftly,  That  the  courfe  of  the 

*  trade- winds,  the  monfoons,  and  other  winds  periodi- 
'  cally   miffing  between  the   tropicks,,  be  vifibly  ex- 

*  preffed. 

'  Now  in  regard  that  this  undertaking  is  of  fo  uni- 

*  verfal  ufe,  as  the  advancement  of  the  moft  neceflary 
'  parts  of  the  mathematicks,  as  well  as  tending  to  tha 
'honour  of  the  Britifh  nation,  and  that  the  charge  of 
«  carrying  it  on  is  very  expenfive  ;   it  is  defired  that 
'  all  gentlemen  who  are  willing  to  promote  fo  great  a 
'  work,  will  be  pleafed  to  fubfcribe  on  the  following. 

*  conditions. 

«  I.  The  undertakers  engage  to  furnim  each  fubfcri- 

*  ber  with  a  celeftial  and  terreftrial  globe,  each  of  thirty 

*  inches  diameter,  in  all  refpecls  curioufly  adorned,  the 
«  ftars  gilded,  the  capital  cities  plainly  diftinguifhed,  the 
'  frames,  meridians,  horizons,  hour-circles,  and  indexes 
«  fo  exaclly  finimed  up,  and  accurately  divided,   that  a 
'  pair  of  thefe  globes  will  appear,  in  the  judgment  of 
'  any  difinterefted  and  intelligent  perfon,  worth  fifteen 
c  pounds  more  than  will  be  demanded  for  them  by  the 
4  undertakers. 

'  II.  Whofoever  will  be  pleafed  to  fubfcribe,  and  pay 

•  twenty-five  pounds  in  the  manner  following  for  a  pair 
<  of  thefe  glooes,  either  for  their  own  ufe,  or  to  prefent 
'  them  to  any  college  in  the  univerfities,  or  any  public 
'  library  or  fchools,  mail  have  his  coat  of  arms,  name, 
'  title,  feat/ or  place  of  refidence,  £c.  inferted  in  fome 

*  convenient  place  of  the  globe. 

f  III.  That  every  fubfcriber  do  at  firft  pay  down  the 

'  <furn  of  ten  pounds,  and  fifteen  pounds  more  upon  th« 

'  delivery  of  each  pair  of  globes  perfectly  fitted  up.  And 

that  the  faid. globes  be  delivered  within  twelve  months 

after  the  number  of  thirty  fubfcribers  be  compleat- 

'edj 
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*»ed ;  and  that  the  fubfcribers  be  ferved  <with  globes  in 
«  the  order  in  which  they  fubfcribed. 

'  IV.  That  a  pair  of  thefe  globes  mall  not  hereafter 

*  be  fold  to  any  perfon  but  the  fubfcribers  under  thirty 
'  pounds. 

«  V.  That  if  there  be  not  thirty  fubfcribers  within 

*  four  months  after  the  firft  of  December,  1712,  the 
'  money  paid  lhall  be  returned  on  demand  by  Mr.  Johii 
'  Warner,  goldfmith,   near  Temple- Bar,  who  fhall  re-' 

*  ceive  and  pay  the  fame  according  to  the  above-men- 

*  tioned  articles. 
Tt 

f  By  STEELE. 
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Nee  lujtj/e  pudet,  fed  non  incidere  ludunt, 

Hor.  i  Ep.  xiv.  36.' 

Once  to  be  wild,  is  no  fuch  foul  difgrace,- 
But  'tis  fo,  ftill  to  run  the  frantick  race. 

CREECH^ 

TH  E  project  which  I  publifhed  on  Monday  laft 
has  brought  me  in  feveral  packets  of  letters. 
Among  the  reft  I  have  received  one  from  a  certain 
projector,  wherein  after  having  reprefented,  that  in 
all  probability  the  folemnity  of  opening  my  -mouth  will 
draw  together  a  great  confluence  of  beholders,  he, 
propofes  to  me  the  hiring  of  Stationers-Hall  for  the 
more  convenient  exhibiting  of  that  public  ceremony. 
He  undertakes  to  be  at  the  charge  of  it  himfelf,  pro 
vided  he  may  have  the  creeling  of  galleries  on  every 
fide,  and  the  letting  of  them  out  upon  that  occafion. 
I  have  a  letter  alfo  from  a  bookfeller,  petitioning  me 
in  a  very  humble  manner,  that  he  may  have  the  print 
ing  of  the  fpeech  which  I  fhall  make  to  the  aflembly 
upon  the  firft  opening  of  my  mouth,  I  am  informed 

from 
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from  all  parts,  that  there  are  great  canvaflings  in  the 
feveral  clubs  about  town,  upon  the  choofmg  of  a  pro 
per  perfon  to  fit  with  me  on  thofe  arduous  affairs,  to 
which  I  have  fummoned  them.  Three  clubs  have  al 
ready  proceeded  to  election,  whereof  one  has  made  a 
double  return.  If  I  find  that  my  enemies  mall  take 
advantage  of  my  filence  to  begin  hoftilities  upon  me, 
or  if  any  other  exigency  of  affairs  may  fo  require,  fmce 
I  fee  elections  in  fo  great  a  forwardnefs,  we  may  pof- 
fibly  meet  before  the  day  appointed  ;  or  if  matters  go 
on  to  my  fatisfaftion,  I  may  perhaps  put  off  the  meet 
ing  to  a  further  day  :  but  of  this  publick  notice  mail 
be  given. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  muft  confefs  that  I  am  not  a  little 
gratified  and  obliged  by  that  concern  which  appears  in 
this  great  city  upon  my  prefent  defign  of  laying  down 
this  Paper.  It  is  likewife,  with  much  fatisfadion,  that 
I  find  fome  of  the  moft  outlying  parts  of  the  kingdom 
alarmed  upon  this  occafion,  having  received  letters  to 
expoftulate  with  me  about  it  from  feveral  of  my  readers* 
of  the  remoteft  boroughs  of  Great  Britain.  Among  thefe 
I  am  very  well  pleafed  with  a  letter  dated  from  Berwick' 
upon  Tweed,  wherein  my  correfpondent  compares  the' 
office,  which  I  have  for  fome  time  executed  in  thefe 
realms,  to  the  weeding  of  a  great  garden;  which,  fays 
he,  it  is  not  fufficient  to  weed  once  for  all,  and  afterwards 
to  give  over,  but  that  the  work  mnft  be  continued  daily, 
or  the  fame  fpots  of  ground  which  are  cleared  for 
awhile,  will  in  a  little  time  be  over-run  as  much  as 
ever.  Another  gentleman  lays  before  me  feveral  enor 
mities  that  are  already  fprouting,  and  which  he  be 
lieves  will  difcover  themfclves  in  their  growth  imme 
diately  after  my  difappearance.  There  is  no  doubt, 
fays  he,  but  the  ladies  heads  will  moot  up  as  foon  as 
they  know  they  are  no  longer  under  the  SPECTATOR'S 
eye;  and  I  have  already  feen  fuchmonitrous  broad-brimmed 
hats  under  the  arms  of  foreigners,  that  I  queition  not 
but  they  will  overlhadow  the  ifland  within  a  month  or 
two  after  the  dropping  of  your  Paper.  But  among  all' 
the  letters  which  are  come  to  my  hands,  there  is  none 
fo  handfomely  written  as  the  following  one,  which  lam 
the  more  pleafed  with  as  it  is  fent  me  from  gentlemen 
4  who 
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who  belong  to  a  body  which  I  (hall  always  honour,  and 
(where  I  cannot  fpeak  it  without  a  fecret  pride)  my 
Speculations  have  met  with  a  very  kind  reception.  It 
is  ufual  for  poets,  upon  the  publifhing  of  their  worlds, 
to  print  before  them  fuch  copies  of  verfes  as  have  been 
made  in  their  praife.  Not  that  you  muft  imagine  they 
are  pleafed  with  their  own  commendation,  but  becaufe 
the  elegant  compofitions  of  their  friends  mould  not  be 
loft.  I  muft  make  the  fame  apology  for  the  publica 
tion  of  the  enfuing  letter,  in  which  I  have  fupprefled 
no  part  of  thofe  praifes  that  are  given  my  Speculations 
with  too  lavifh  and  good-natured  a  hand  ;  though  my 
correfpondents  can  witnefs  for  me,  that  at  other  times 
I  have  generally  blotted  out  thofe  parts  in  the  letters 
which  I  have  received  from  them.  O* 

*  By  ADD  i  SON.    Dated  it  is  thought  from  his  Office. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Oxford,  Nov.  25, 

IN  fpite  of  your  invincible  filence  you  have  found 
out  the  method  of  being  the  moft  agreeable  com 
panion  in  the  world  :  that  kind  of  converfation 
which  you  hold  with  the  town,  has  the  good  fortune 
of  being  always  pleafing  to  the  men  of  tafle  and  lei- 
fure,  and  never  offenfive  to  thofe  of  hurry  and  buii- 
nefs.  You  are  never  heard,  but  at  what  Horace  calls 
dextro  tempore,  and  have  the  happinefs  to  obferve  the 
polite  rule,  which  the  fame  difcerniiig  author  gave 
his  friend,  when  he  enjoined  him  to  deliver  his  book 
to  Auguftus ; 

Si  validus,  f^  l<etus  erit^  Jt  demons  pofcet. 

i  Ep.  xiii.  3, . 

• When  vexing  cares  are  fled, 

\Vhen  well,  when  merry,  when  he  afks  to  read. 

CREECH, 

'  You  never  begin,  to  talk,  but  when  people  are  de- 
'  firous  to  hear  you  ;  and  I  defy  any  one  to  be  out  of 

*  humour  until  you  leave  off.     But  I  am  led  unawares 

*  into  reflexions,  foreign  to  the  original  defign  of  this 

3    '  '  epiftle  j 
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*  epiftle  ;  which  was  to  let  you  know,  that  fome  un-, 
«,  feigned  admirers    of  your  inimitable   Papers,    who 
'  could,  without  any  flattery,  greet  you  with  the  falu- 
'.  tation  ufed  to  the  eattern  monarchs,  vizu  O  SPEC.  li<vt 

*  for  ever,  have  lately  been  under  the  fame  apprehen- 
'  fions  with  Mr.  Philo-Spec  ;  that  the  hafte  you  have 
'made  to  difpatch  your  belt  friends  portends  no  long 
4  duration  to  your  own  fhort  vifage.     We  could  not,' 
'  indeed,  find  any  juft  grounds  for  complaint   in  the 
'  method  you  took  to  diflblve  that  venerable  body ; 
'  No,  the  world  was  not  worthy  of  your  Divine.  WILL 
'  HONEYCOMB  could  not,  with  any  reputation,   live 

*  fingle  any  longer.     It  was  high  time  for  theTEM- 

*  PLAR  to  turn  himfelf  to  Coke  :    and  Sir  ROGER'S 

*  dying  was  the  wifeft  thing  he   ever  did  in  his  life. 
'  It  was,  however,    matter  of   great    grief  to   us,    to 
'  think  that  we  were  in  danger  of  lofing  fo  elegant  and 

*  valuable  an    entertainment.      And    we    could    not, 
'  without  forrow,  reflect  that  we  were  likely  to  have 

*  nothing  to  interrupt  our  fips  in  the  morning,  and  to 
'  fufpend  our  coffee  in  mid-air,  between  our  lips  and 
'  right  ear,  but    the    ordinary    trafh  of  news-papers. 
'  We  refolved,    therefore,    not  to  part   with  you  fo, 

*  But  fince,    to  make  ufe  of  your  own-  allulion,   the 
'  cherries  began  now  to  croud  the  market,  and  their 
'  feafon  was  almofl  over,  we  confulted  our  future  en- 

*  joyments,    and   endeavoured   to    make   the  exquifite 
'  pleafure  that  delicious  fruit  gave  our  tafte  as  lading 
'  as  we  could,  and  by  drying  them  protract  their  ftay 
''beyond    its   natural  date.     We  own   that  thus  they 
'  have  not  a  flavour  equal  to  that  of  their  juicy  bloom; 
'  but  yet,    under    this  difadvantage,    they  pique   the 
'  palate,    and  became  a  falver  better  than  any  other 
'  fruit  at  its  firft  appearance.     To  fpeak  plain,   there 
'  are   a  number   of    us  who  have  begun  your  works 
'  afrefli,  and  meet  two  nights  in  the  week  in  order  to 
'  give  you   a    rehearing.      We   never  come    together, 
'  without   drinking  your  health,    and  as  feldom  part 

,  '  without  general  expreifions  of  thanks  to  you  for  oyr 
'  night's  improvement.  This  we  conceive  to  be  a 
'more  ufeful  institution  than  any  "other  club  what- 
'  ever,  not  excepting  even  that  of  Ugly  Facts*  We 

'  have 
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*  have  one  marrifeft  advantage  over  that  renowned  fo* 
'  ciety,  with  refpect  to  Mr.  SPECTATOR'S  company. 

*  For  though  they  may  brag,  that  you  fometimes  make 
'  your  perfonal  appearance  amongft  them,    it  is   im- 

*  poflible  they  mould  ever  get  a  word  from  you,  where- 
'  as  you  are  with  us  the  reverfe  of  what  Phaedria  would 
'  have  his  miftrefs   be  in  his  rival's  company,  prefent 
f  in  your  abfence.     We  make  you  talk  as  much  and  as 
'  long-as  we  pleafe  ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  you  feldom 

*  hold  your  tongue  for  the  whole  evening.     I  promife 

*  myfelf  you, will  look  with  an  eye  of  favour  npon  a 

*  meeting  whi^h-  owes  its  original  to  a  mutual  emula- 
"  tion  among  its  members,  who  mail  mew  the  moft 
'  profound  refpecl  for  your  Paper  ;  not  but  we  have  a 
'  very  great  value  for  your  perfon  :  and  I  dare  fay  you 

*  can  no  where  find  four  more  fincere  admirers,  and 
'  humble  fervants,  than 

T.F.    G.S.    J.T.    E.T. 
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—  Tentanda  via  eft,  qua'me  quoque  poflim 
Tellere  humo,  'viftorque  tvirum  wolitare  per  ora. 

Virg.  Georg.  iii.  9,, 

New  ways  I  muft  attempt,  my  groveling  name 
To  raife  aloft,  and  wing  my  flight  to  fame. 

DRYDEN. 

I  Am  obliged  for  the  following  Kfiav,  as  well  as  for 
that  which  lays  down  rules  out  of  Tully  for  pro 
nunciation  and  aftion  *,  to  the  ingenious  author  of  a 
book  juft  publifhed,  intitled,  An  Ode  to  the  Creator  of  the_ 
World,  occafwned  by  the  Fragments  of  Orpheus^. 

+  N°  541. 

i  M>/&«HUGHIS.    SeeSpECT.  N°  537-, 

IT 
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IT  is  a  remark  made,  as  I  remember,  by  a  celebrated 
French  author,  that  no  man  ever  pulhed  his  capacity 
as  far  as  it  was  able  to  extend.  I  (hall  not  inquire 
whether  this  aflertion  be  ftriftly  true.  It  may  fuffice  to 
fay,  that  men  of  the  greateft  application  and  acquire 
ments  can  look  back  upon  many  vacant  fpaces,  and  neg 
lected  parts  of  time,  which  have  flipped  away  from  them 
unemployed  ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  one  confidering 
perfon  in  the  world,  but  is  apt  to  fancy  with  himfelf, 
at  fome  time  or  other,  that  if  his  life  were  to  begin 
again,  he  could  fill  it  up  better. 

The  mind  is  moft  provoked  to  caft  on  itfelf  this  in 
genuous  reproach,  when  the  examples  of  fuch  men 
£re  prefented  to  it,  as  have  far  outfhot  the  generality 
of  their  fpecies  in  learning,  arts,  or  any  valuable  im 
provements. 

One  of  the  moft  extenfive  and  improved  geniufes  we 
have  had  any  inftance  of  in  our  own  nation,  or  in  any 
other,  was  that  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  Lord  Verulam. 
This  great  man,  by  an  extraordinary  force  of  nature, 
compafs  of  thought,  and  indefatigable  ftudy,  had 
amafled  to  himfelf  fuch  ftores  of  knowledge  as  we  can 
not  look  upon  without  amazement.  His  capacity  feem- 
cd  to  have  grafped  all  that  was  revealed  in  books  before 
his  time ;  and  not  fatisfied  with  that,  he  began  to  ftrike 
out  new  tracks  of  fcience,  too  many  to  be  travelled 
over  by  any  one  man,  in  the  compafs  of  the  kmgeft  life. 
Thefe,  therefore,  he  could  only  mark  down,  like  im 
perfect  coaftings  on  maps,  or  fuppofed  points  of  land, 
to  be  further  difcovercd  and  afcertained  by  the  induftry 
of  after  ages,  who  Ihould  proceed  upon  his  notices  or 
conjectures. 

The  excellent  Mr.  Boyle  was  the  perfon,  who  feema 
to  have  been  defigned  by  nature  to  fucceed  to  the  la 
bours  and  inquiries  of  that  extraordinary  genius  I  have 
juft  mentioned  f.  By  innumerable  experiments  he,  in 
a  great  meafure,  filled  up  thofe  plans  and  outlines  of 
fcience,  which  his  predeceffor  had  Jketched  out.  His 
life  was  fpent  in  the  purfuit  of  nature,  through  a 

*  See  GUARDIAN,  Vol.  II.  N°  175  ;  and  SPECT..  Vol.  VII. 
N°53t. 

great 
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great  variety  of  "forms  and  changes,  and  in  the  moft 
rational,  as  well  as  devout  adoration  of  its  divine 
Author,  ' 

t  It  would  be  impoffible  to  name  many  perfons  who 
have  extended  their  capacities  as  far  as  thefe  two,  in 
the  ftudies  they  purfued  ;  but  my  learned  readers,  on 
this  occafion,  will  naturally  turn  their  thoughts  to  a 
Third  *,  who  is  yet  living,  and  is  likewife  the  glory 
of  our  own  nation.  The  improvements  which  others 
had  made  in  natural  and  mathematical  knowledge  .have 
fo  vaftly  increafed  in  his  hands,  as  to  afford  at  once  a 
wonderful  inftance  how  great  the  capacity  is  of  a  hu 
man  foul,  and  how  inexhauftible  the  fubject  of  its  in 
quiries  ;  fo  true  is  that  remark  in  holy  writ,  that  though 
a  -fwifc  man  feek  to  find  out  the 'works  of  God  from  the  be 
ginning  to  the  end,  yet  Jb all  he  not  be  able  to  do  //. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  here  one  character  more 
of  a  different  kind  indeed  from  thefe,  yet  fuch  a  one 
as.  may  ferve  to  Ihew  the  wonderful  force  of  nature  and 
of  application,  ami  is  the  moft  iingular  inftance  of  an- 
univerfal  genius  I  have  ever  met  with.  The  perfon  I 
mean  is  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  an  Italian  painter,  defcend- 
ed  from  a  noble  family  in  Tufcany,  about  the  begin 
ning  of  the  fixteenth  t  century.  In  his  profeffion  of 
hiftory-painting  he  was  fo  great  a  mafter,  that  fome 
have  affirmed  he  excelled  all  who  went  before  him.  It  is 
certain  that  he  raifed  the  envy  of  Michael  Angeio^  who 
was  his  contemporary,  and  that  from  the  ftudy  of  his 
works  Raphael  himfelf  learned  his  beft  manner  of  de- 
figning.  He  was  a  mafter  too  in  fculpture  and  archi 
tecture,  and  fkilful  in  anatomy,  mathematicks,  and 
mechanicks.  The  aqueduct  from  the  river  Adda  to 
Milan,  is  mentioned  as  a  work  of  his  contrivance.  He 
had  learned  feveral  languages,  and  was  acquainted 
with  the  ftudies  of  hillory,  philofophy,  poetry,  and 
mufick.  Though  it  is  not  neceffary  to  my  prefent 
purpofe,  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  all  who  have 
writ  of  him  mention  likewife  his  perfection  of  body. 
TJie  inftances  of  his  ftrength  are  alraoft  incredible. 

*    Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

i  He  was  born  in  1445*  an^  died  in  15*0. 

He 
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He  is  defcrlbed  to  have  been  of  a  well  formed  perfon, 
und  a  mafter  of  all  genteel  exercifes.  And  laftly,  we 
are  told  that  his  moral  qualities  were  agreeable  to  his 
natural  and  intellectual  endowments,  and  that  he  was 
.of  an  honeft  and  generous  mind,  adorned  with  great 
fweetnefs  of  manners.  I  might  break  off  the  account 
of  him  here,  but  I  imagine  it  will  be  an  entertainment 
to  the  curiofity  of  my  readers,  to  find  fo  remarkable  a 
character  diftinguimed  by  as  .  remarkable  a  circum- 
ftance  at  his  death.  The  fame  of  his  works  -having 
gained  him  an  univerfal  efteem,  he  was  invited  to  the 
court  of  France,  where,  after  .fome  time,  he  fell  fick  ; 
and  Francis  the  Firft  coming  to  fee  him,  he  raifed  him- 
felf  in  his  bed  to  acknowledge  the  honour  which  was 
done  him  by  that  viiit.  The  king  embraced  him,  and 
Leonardo  fainting  in  the  fame  moment,  expired  in  the 
arms  of  that  great  monarch. 

It  is  impoflible  to  attend  to  fuch  inftances  as  thefe, 
without  being  raifed  into  a  contemplation  on  the  won 
derful  nature  of  an  human  mind,  which  is  capable  of 
fuch  progreffions  in  knowledge,  and  can  contain  fuch 
a  variety  of  ideas  without  perplexity  or  confuffon. 
How  reafonable  is  it  from  hence  to  infer  its  divine  ori 
ginal  ?  And  whilft  we  find  unthinking  matter  endued 
with  a  natural  power  to  laft  for  ever,  unlefs  annihilated 
ty  Omnipotence,  how  abfurd  would  it  be  to  imagine, 
that  a  Being  fo  much  fuperior  to  it  fhould  not  have  the. 
fame  privilege  ? 

At  the  fame  time  it  is  very  furprifing,  when  we  re 
move  our  thoughts  from  fuch  inftances  as  I  have  men 
tioned,  to  consider  thofe  we  fo  frequently  meet  with  in 
the  accounts  of  barbarous  nations  among  the  Indians ; 
where  we  find  numbers  of  people  who  fcarce  mew  the1 
firft  glimmerings  of  reafon,  and  feem  to  have  few  ideas 
above  thofe  of  fenfe  and  appetite.  Thefe,  methinks, 
appear  like  large  wilds,  or  vaft  uncultivated  tracts  of 
human  nature  ;  and  when  we  compare  them  with  men 
of  the  moil  exalted  characters  in  arts  and  learning,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they  are  creatures  of  the 
fame  fpecies. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  fouls  of  men  are  all 
naturally  equal,  and  that  the  great  difparity,  we  fo  of-' 

ten 
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ten  obferve,  arifes  from  the  different  organization  or 
ftrufture  of  the, bodies  to  which  they  are  united.  But 
whatever  conftitutes  this  firft  difparity,  the  next  great 
difference  which  we  find  between  men  in  their  feveral 
acquirements  is  owing  to  accidental  differences  in  their 
education,  fortunes,  or  courfe  of  life.  The  foul  is  a 
kind  of  rough  diamond,  which  requires  art,  labour,  and 
time  to  polifh  it.  For  want  of  which,  many  a  good 
natural  genius  is  loft,  or  lies  unfafhioned,  like  a  jewel 
in  the  mine. 

One  of  the  ftrongeft  incitements  to  excel  in  fuch 
arts  and  accomplimmenta  as  are  in  the  higheft  efteem 
among  men,  is  the  natural  paffion  which  the  mind  of 
man  has  for  glory  ;  which,  though  it  may  be  faulty  in 
the  excefs  of  it,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  difcouraged. 
Perhaps  fome  moralifts  are  too  fevere  in  beating  down 
this  principle,  which  feems  to  be  a  fpring  implanted 
by  nature  to  give  motion  to  all  the  latent  powers  of 
the  foul,  and  is  always  obferved  to  exert  itfelf  with 
the  greateft  force  in  the  moft  generous  difpofitions. 
The  men  whofe  cliaraclers  have  (hone  the  brighteft 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  appear  to  have  been  flrong- 
ly  animated  by  this  paffion.     Cicero,  whofe  learning 
and  fervices  to  his  country  are  fo  wtll  known,  was  in 
flamed  by  it  to   an  extravagant  degree,   and  warmly 
prefles  Lucceius,  who  was  compofing  a  hiftory  of  thofe 
times,   to  be  very  particular   and  zealous  in    relating 
the  ftory  of  his  confulmip  ;  and  to  execute  it  fpeedily, 
that  he  might  have  the  pleafure  of  enjoying  in  his  life 
time  fome  part  of  the  honour  which  he  forefaw  would 
be  paid  to  his  memory.     This  was  the  ambition  of  a 
great  mind  ;   but  he  is  faulty  in  the  degree  of  it,  and 
cannot  refrain  from  foJiciting  the  hiftorian  upon  this 
occafion  to  neglect  the  firicl  laws  of  hiftory,  and,  in 
praifing  him,  even  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth.    The 
younger  Pliny  appears  to  have  had  the  fame  paffion  for 
fame,  but  accompanied    with   greater   chattenefs   and 
modefty.     His  ingenuous  manner  of  owning  it  to  a 
friend,  who  had  prompted  him  to  undertake  fome  great 
work,  is  exquifitely  beautiful,  and  raifes  hi'm  to  a  cer 
tain  grandeur  ibove  the  imputation  of  vanity.    /  ™uji 
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confefs,  fays  he,  that  nothing  employs  my  thoughts  more  than 
the  dejire  I  have  of  perpetuating  my  name  ;  which  in  my 
opinion  is  a  dejign  worthy  of  a  man,  at  leaft  offuch  a  one, 
•vuho  being  confcious  of  no  guilt,  is  not  afraid  to  be  remembered 
by  pofterity. 

I  think  I  ought  not  to  conclude,  without  interefting 
all  my  readers  in  the  fubjeft  of  this  difcourfe  :  I  mall 
therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  though  all  are 
not  capable  of  mining  in  learning  or  the  politer  arts ; 
yet  every  one  is  capable  of  excelling  in  Jomething.  The 
ibul  has  in  this  refpeft  a  certain  vegetative  power  which 
cannot  lie  wholly  idle.  If  it  is  not  laid  out  and  culti 
vated  into  a  regular  and  beautiful  garden,  it  will  of  it- 
felf  (hoot  up  in  weeds  or  flowers  of  a  wilder  growth  *. 

*  By  Mr.  John  HUGHES  ;  two  of  whofe  Papers,  one  in  the 
Hid  and  one  in  the  Vlth  Vol.  of  the  SPECT,  are  lettered  Z. 
N°  224,  and  N9  467,  the  character  of  Manilius,  fuppofed  to  be  drawn 
for  his  illuftrious  patron  and  friend  Lord  Cowper.  Another  Paper, 
written  by  Mr.  Jotn  HUGHES,  is  faid  to  have  been  inferted  by  Mr. 
T  i  c  K  E  L  i.  through  miftake,  in  his  edition  of  AD  D  i  s  o  N  's  Works  in 
4to.  viz.  N?  231,  SPECT.  Vol.  III. 


N°  555    Saturday,  December  6,  1712. 

•i  *  ^ 

Refpue  quod  non  es >  Perf.  Sat.  iv.  51. 

Lay  the  fictitious  character  afide. 

AL  L  the  members  of  the  imaginary  fociety  which 
were  defcribed  in  my  firft  Papers,  having  dif- 
appeared  one  after  another  it  is  high  time  for  the 
SPECTATOR,  himfelf  to  go  off  the  ftage.  But,  now  I 
am  to  take  my  leave,  I  am  under  much  greater  anxiety 
than  I  have  known  for  the  work  of  any  day  fince  I 
undertook  this  province.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to 
converfe  with  the  world  in  a  real  than  a  perfonated 
character.  That  might  pafs  for  humour  in  the  SPEC 
TATOR,  which  would  look  like  arrogance  in  a  writer, 

who 
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who  fets  his  name  to  his  work.  The  fictitious  perfon 
might  contemn  thofe  who  difapproved  him,  and  extol 
his  own  performances,  without  giving  offence.  He 
might  aflame  a  mock  authority,  without  being  looked 
upon  as  vain  anH  conceited.  The  praifes  or  cenfures  of 
himfelf  fall  only  upon  the  creature  of  his  imagination 
and  if  any  one  finds  fault  with  him,  the  author  may  re 
ply  with  the  philofopher  of  old,  Thou  doft  but  beat  the 
cafe  of  Anaxarchus.  When  I  fpeak  in  my  own  private 
fentiments,  I  cannot  but  addrefs  myfelf  to  my  readers 
in  a  more  fubmiflive  manner,  and  with  a  juft  gratitude, 
for  the  kind  reception  which  they  have  given  to  thefe 
DAILY  PAPERS,  that  have  been  pablifhed for  almoft  the' 
fpace  of  two  years  laft  paft. 

I  hope  the  apology  I  have  made  as  to  the  licence  al- 
Jowable  to  a  feigned  character,  may  excufe  any  thing, 
which  has  been  faid  in  thefe  difcourfes  of  the  SPEC 
TATOR  and  his  works ;  but  the  imputation  of  the  grofleft 
vanity  would  ililldwellupon  me,  if  I  did  not  give^fome 
account  by  what  means  I  was  enabled  to  keep  up  the  fpi- 
rit  of  fo  long  and  approved  a  performance.  All  the 
Papers  marked  with  a  C,  an  L,  an  I,  or  an  O,  that  is 
to  fay,  all  the  Papers  which  I  have  diftiriguifhed  by  any 
letter  in  the  name  of  the  Mufe  CLIO  *,  were  given  me 
by  the  gentleman  of  whofe  affiftance  I  formerly  boafted 
in  the  preface  and  concluding  leaf  of  my  TATLERS  t. 
I  am  indeed  much  more  proud  of  his  long-continued 
friendfhip,  than  IThould  be  of  the  fame  of  being  thought 
the  author  of  any  writings  which  he  himfelf  is  capable 
of  producing.  I  remember  when  I  finifhed  The  Tender 
Bufband,  1  told  him  there  was  nothing  I  fo  ardently 
wifhed,  as  that  we  might  fome  time  or  other  publifh  a 
work  written  by  us  both,  which  fhould  bear  the  name 
of  The  Monument,  in  memory  of  our  friendship.  I 
heartily  wifli  what  I  have  done  here,  was  as  honorary  to 

*  The  letter?  C.  L.  I.  O.  feem  to  have  fujgefted  the  name  of  the 
mufe  to  ST  E  K  L  E  currente  cc,lamc\  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
either  the  leail  intention  or  authority,  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
ADDI  SON'S  iignatures-  The  explication  giv:n  or  them  in  this  edi 
tion,  is  given  only  as  a  conjecture,  which  the  conjedmer  will  cheaiv 
fully  relinqu'.fh  fcr  aav  Other  awre  probable. 

i  ADDI SON. 

the 
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that  facfed  name,  as  learning,  wit,  and  humanity  render 
thofe  pieces  which  I  have  taught  the  reader_how  to  dif- 
tinguifli  for  his.  When  the  play  abovementioned  waS 
laft  afted,  there  were  fo  many  applauded  ftrokes  in  it 
which  I  had  From  the  fame  hand,  that  I  thought  very 
meanly  of  myfelf  that  I  have  never  publjckly  acknow 
ledged  them.  After  I  have  put  other  friends  upon  im 
portuning  him  to  publifti  dramatick,  as  well  as  other 
writings  he  has  by  him,  I  mall  end  what  I  think  I  am  ob 
liged  to  fay  on  this  head,  by  giving  my  reader  this  hint 
for  the  better  judging  of  my  productions,  that  the  belt 
comment  upon  them  would  be  an  account  when  tha 
patron  to  The  Tender  Hufband  was  in  England,  or 
abroad. 

The  reader  will  alto  find  fome  papers  whlfch  are  mark 
ed  with  the  letter  X,  for  whi«h  he  is  obliged  to  the  in- 
.gsnious  gentleman  who  diverted  the  town  with  the  epi 
logue  to  The  Diftrefled  Mother  *.  I  might  have  owned 
thefe  feveral  Papers  with  the  free  confent  of  thefe  gen  - 
tlemen,  who  did  not  write  them  with  a  defign  of  being 
known  for  the  authors.  But  as  a  candid  and  fmcere 
behaviour  ought  to  be  preferred  to  all  ot>her  confidera- 
tions,  I  would  not  let  my  heart  reproach  me  with  a 
confcioufnefs  of  having  acquired  a  praife  which  is  not 
my  right. 

The  other  afliftances  which  I  have  had,  have  been 
conveyed  by  letter,  fometimes  by  whole  Papers,  and 
other  times  by  mort  hints  from  unknbwn  hands.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  favours  of  this  kind,  whh 
any  certainty,  but  to  the  following  names,  which  I  place 
in  the  order  wherein  I  received  the  obligation,  though 
the  firft  I  am  going  to  name  can  hardly  be  mentioned 
In  a  lift  wherein  he  would  not  deferve  the  precedence. 
The  perfona  to  whom  I  am  to  make  thefe  acknow- 

*  See  SPECT.  Vol.  V.  N»-  338.  It  was  known  in  Toafon's  fa 
mily,  and  told  to  Mr.Garrick,  that  ADDISON  was  himfelf  the  author 
of  this  epilogue  ;  and  that  when  it  was  actually  printed  with  his  name, 
he  came  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  copies  were  o  itnbuted,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Mr.  E.  Budgell,  that  it  might  add  weight  to 
the  felicitation  which  ADDISON  was  then  making  for  a  place  to  Mr. 
Budgell,  whom  he  ufed  to  denominate  "  the  man  who  caUs  mecoufin,"- 
4»d  he  really  was  ADD  i  SON  \firft  coufm. 

VOL.  VII.  Q       .  meats' 
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ments  are  Mr.  HENRY  MARTYN  *,  Mr.  POPE,  Mr. 
HUGHES,  Mr.  CAREY  of  New-College  in  Oxford:; 
Mr.  TickELL  of  Queen's  in  the  fame  univeffity,  Mr. 
PARNELLE,  and  Mr.  EUSDEN,  of  Trinity  in  Cam 
bridge.  Thus,  to  fpeak  in  .the  language  of  my  late 
friend  Sir  ANDREW  TREEPOR.T,  I' have  balanced  my 
.accounts  with  all  my  creditors  for  wit  and  learning. 
But  as  the'fe  excellent  performances  would  not  have  feen. 
the  light  without  the  means  of  this  Paper*  I  may  ftill 
arrogate  to  myfelf  the  merit  of  their  being  communicat 
ed  to. the  publick. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  but  having  fwelled  this 
work  to  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  papers,  they  will  be 
difpofed  into  feven  volumes,  four,  of  jwhich  are  already 
publifhed,  and  the  three  others  in  the  prefs.  It  will 
not  be  demanded  of  me  why  I  now  leave  off,  thonghl 
m.uft  own  myfelf  oblige 9  to  give  an  account  to  the  town 
of  my  time  hereafter  ;  fince  I  retire  when  their  partia 
lity  to  me  is  fo  great,  that  an  edition  of  the  former  vo 
lumes  of  SPECTATORS,  of  above  nine  thoufand  each 
book  is  already  fold  off,  and  the  tax  on  each  half  fheert 
has  brought  into  the  ftamp- office  pne  week  with,  another 

•f  See  an  account  of  this  gentleman  in  WARD'S  "Lives  of  tire 
•«  Grefham  Profeflbrs,"  p.  330,  and  SPECT.  Vol.  II.  N°  iSo,fignad 
"Philarithtnus.  Mr.  H.  Marty n  was  an  excellent  fchylar  and  an  able 
.lawyer,  but  his  infirm  Hate  of  health  would  not  permit  him  to  attend, 
the  courts.  He  and  Mr.  John  Hughes;  were  probably  the  real  perfons 
alluded  toin  SPEC  T.  N*  143,  underthe  fictitious  name  of  COTT  i  LUS, 
&c.  See  alfo  N°  146,  ad fimm.  It  is  faid  he  was  the  author  of  many 
ingenious  Papers  in  the  SPECT.  that  cannot  now  be  (* 'tinguifhed  .  atad 
alccrtained  ;  what  follows  may  lead  to  the  difcovery  of  them.  Mr.  H, 
W  art)  n  was  principally  concerned  in  the  .Paper  .called  The  B.RITI.SH 
MERCHANT,  or  Commerce  Preferved,  in  anfwer  to'The  -M  E  R  c  A- 
TOR,  or  Commerce  Retrieved,  written  by  -D.  -De  Foe,  with  .a  view.to 
get  the  treaty  of.  commerce  made  with  France  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
ratified  by  parliament.  The  rejection  ®f  that  treaty  was  in  a  great  mea- 
fuve  owing  to  Mr.  MA  R  T  Y  N  's  Paper,  and  proved  an  eflential  fervice  to 
the  nation  at  that  time.  Governmentrewardcd  hi-m  for  it,  ty  making  him 
3 nfpeftor-  General  of  the  imports  and  exports,  &c.  He  di?d  at  Black- 
heath,  March  25,  1721.  See  the  preface  to  The  Britilh  Merchant 
publifhed  1113  vols  8vo.  1-721.  Mivfl.  MARTYN  was  probably 
thought  oj,  and  alluded  to  by  his  intimate  friend  ST  E  E  L  E  in  all  the 
Papers  of  the  SPECTATOR  where  Sir  Andrew  FREEPORT  is  men 
tioned,  or  makes  any  figure  ;  and  in  thofe  Papers  efpecially,  Mr. 
Martyn  himfelf  might  have  had  fome  haiid,  See  SPF,C  T.  Vol.  Ill; 
and  No.  1, 
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above  20 1.  a  week  arifmg  froiti  the  finale  Paper,  not* 
withftahding  it  at  firft  reduced  it  to  lefs  than  half  the 
number  that  was  ufually  printed  before  the  tax  was 
laid. 

I  humbly  befeech  the  continuance  of  this  ihclination 
to  favour  what  I  may  hereafter  produce,  and  hope  I 
have  in  my  occurrences  of  life  tafted  fo  deeply  of  pain 
and  forrow,  that  I  am  proof  againft  much  more  profper- 
ous  cireumftances  than  any  advantages  to  which  my  own 
induftry  can  poflibly  exalt  me. 

I  am, 

my  good-natured  reader, 
your  rnoft  obedient, 

mod  obliged  humble  Servant, 

RICHARD  STEELE, 
&os  walete  &  plaitdite.         Ter. 

-.  The  following  letter  regards  an  ingenious,  fet  of  gen- 
flemen,  who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  make  me  one 
of  their  fociety. 

<  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  '  Dec.  4,  1712* 

*  f  §  ""V  H  E  AC  ADEM_Y  of  painting,  lately  eftablimed  in 
*"     ±      London,  having  done  you  and  themfelves  the 
<  honour  to  choofe  you  one  of  their  directors  ;  that  no* 
'  ble  and  lively  art,  which  before  was  intitled  to  your 
'.regard  as  a  SPECTATOR,  has  an  additional  claim  to 
'  you,  and  you  feem  to  be  under  a  doubje  obligation  to 

*  take  fome  care  of  her  interefts. 

*  The  honour  of  our  country  is  alfo  concerned  in  the 
1  matter  I  am  going  to  lay  before  you  ;  we  (and -perhaps 
'  other  nations  as  well  as  we)  have  a  national  falfe  hu- 

*  mility  as  well  as  a  national  vain  glory  ;  and  though  we 

*  boaft  ourfelves  to  excel  all  the  world  in  things  wherein 
'  we  are  outdone  abroad,  in  other  things  we  attribute  to 
«  others  a  fuperiority  which  we  oudelyes  poffcfs*     This 

Q2  *  is 
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*  is  what  is  done,  particularly  in  the  art  of  portrait  or 
'  face-painting. 

e  Painting  is  an  art  of  a  vaft  extent,  too  great  by 
'  much  for  any  mortal  man  to  be  in  full  poffeffion  of, 

*  in  all  its  parts  ;  it  is  enough  if  any  one  fucceed  in 

*  painting  faces,  hiftory,  battles,  landscapes,  fea-pieces, 
'  fruit,  flowers,    or   drolls,   &c.     Nay,  no  man  ever 
'  was  excellent  in  all  the  branches  (though   many  in 

*  number)  of  thefe  feveral  arts,  for  a  diftinct  art  I  take 
'  upon  me  to  call  every  one  of  thofe  feveral  kinds  of 

*  painting. 

'  And  as  one  man  may  be  a  good  Jandfcape  painter, 
'  but  unable  to  paint  a  face  or  a  hiftory  tolerably  well, 

*  and  fo  of  the  reft  ;  one  nation  may  excel  in  fome  kinds 
r  of  painting,  and  other  kinds  may  thrive  better  in  other 
'  climates. 

'  Italy  may  have  the  preference  of  all  other  nations 
'  for  hiftory-painting  ;  Holland  for  drolls,  and  a  neat 
'  finiihed  manner  of  working  ;  France  for  gay,  janty, 

*  fluttering  pictures  ;  and  England  for  portraits:   but 
'  to  give  the  honour  of  every  one  of  thefe  kinds  of 

*  painting  to  any  one  of  thofe  nations  on  account  of 

*  their  excellence  in  any  of  thefe  parts  of  it,  is  like 

*  adjudging  the  prize  of  heroick,  drarnatick,  lyrick,  or 
f  burlefque  poetry,  to  him  who  has  done  well  in  any  one 

*  of  them. 

'Where  there   are  the  greateft  geniufes,  and  moft 

*  helps  and  encouragements,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
'  an  art  will  arrive  to  the  greateft  perfection  :    by  this 

*  rule  let  us  confider  our  own  country  with  refpect  to 
'  face- pain  ting.     No  nation  in  the  world  delights  fo 

*  much  in  having  their  own,  or  friends  or  relations  pic- 
'  tures  ;   whether  from  their  national  good- nature,  or 
'  having  a  love  to  painting,  and  not  being  encouraged 

*  in  the  great  article  of  religious  pictures,  which  the 
(  purity  of  our  worfhip  refufes  the  free  ufe  of,  or  from 
'  whatever  other  caufe.     Our  helps  are  not  inferior  to 
'  thofe  of  any  other  people,  but  rather  they  are  greater  ; 
'  for  what  the  antique  ftatues  and  bas  reliefs  which  Italy 
'  enjoys  are  to  the  hiftory-painters,  the  beautiful  and 

*  noble  faces  with  which  England  is  confeffed  to  abound, 

*  are  to  face-painters ;  and  befidcs  we  have  the  greateft 

3  '  number 
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'  number  of  the  works  of  the  beft  matters  in  that  kind 
(  of  any  people,  not  without  a  competent  number  of  thofe 
'of  the  moft  excellent  in  every  other  part  of  painting. 

*  And  for  encouragement,  the  wealth  and  generoiity  of 
'  the  Englilh  nation  affords  that  in  fuch  a  degree,  as  ar- 
'  tifts  have  no  reafon  to  complain* 

'  And  accordingly  in  fadl  face-painting  is  no  where 

*  fo  well  performed  as  in  England  :  i  know  not  whether 
'  it  has  hm  in  your  way  to  obferve  it,  but  I  have,  and 
'  pretend  to  be  a  tolerable  judge.     1  have  feen  what  is 

*  done  abroad,  and  can  affure  you,  that  the  honour  of 
'  that  branch  of  painting  is  juttly  due  to  us.     I  appeal 
'  to  the  judicious  obfervers  for  the  truth  of  what  I  affert. 

*  If  foreigners  have  oftentimes,  or  even  for  the  moft  part 
'  excelled  our  natives,  it  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  ad- 

*  vantages  they  have  met  with  here,  joined  to  their  own 

*  ingenuity  and  indultry  ;  nor  has  any  one  nation  diftin- 
r  guifhed  themfelves  fo  as  to  raife  an  argument  in  favour 
'  of  their  country ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  neither 
'  French  nor  Italians,  nor  anyone  of  either  nation,  not- 
'  with  (land  ing  all  our  prejudices  in  their  favour,  have, 

*  or  ever  had,  for  any  confiderable  time,  any  character 
'  among  us  as  face-painters. 

f  This  honour  is  due  to  our  own  country;  and  has 

*  been  fo  for  near  an  age  :  So  that  inftead  of  going  to 
'  Italy,  or  elfewhere,  one  that  defigns  for  portrait  paint- 
'  ing  ought  to  ftudy  in  England.     Hither  fuch  mould 

*  cCiTie  from  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  &c.  *aa 

*  he  that  intends  to  practice  any  other  kinds  of  painting, 

*  mould  go  to  thofe  parts  where  it  is  in  the  greateft  per- 
'  feftion.     It  is  faid  the  blefled  virgin  defcended  from 
'  heaven,  to  fit  to  St.  Luke  ;  I  dare  venture  to  affirm, 
'  that  if  me  mould  defii-c  another  Madonna  to  be  paint- 
'  ed  by  the  life,  flie  would  come  to  England  ;  and  am  of 

*  Antecedent  to  the  period  here  fpoken  of,  Sir  Anthony  Vandyck 
certainly  excelled  in  face-painting  ;  whatever  improvement  he  might 
make  after  his  arrival  in  this  kingdom.  **  The  portraits  of  this 
"  Fleming  are  fo  frequent  in  England,  that  the  generality  of  our  peo- 
"  pie  can  fcarce  avoid  thinking  him  their  countryman,  though  he  was 
"  born  at  Antwerp  in  1598,  and  knighted  here  July  5,  1632  ;  and 
"  died  at  Black  Fri.irs,  Dec.  9,  1641,  about  the  age  of  42."  See 
"  Anecdotes  of  painting  in  England,"  by  Mr.  H.  Walpole,  Vol.  II. 
p.  150,  &  fej.  5  Vols.  8vo.  1782. 

*  opinioa 
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'  opinion  that  your  prefent  predeceflbr,   Sir  Godfrey 

*  Kneller,  from  his  improvement  fince  he  arrived  in  this 

*  kingdom,  would  perform  the  office  better  than  any 

*  foreigner  living.     I  am,  with  all  poflible  refpeft, 

'SIR, 

'  your  moft  humble,  and    -> 

'  moft  obedient  fervant,  &c/ 

%*  The  ingenious  letter figned  "  THE  WEATHER* 
"  GLASS,  with  feveral  others,  were  received,  but  came 
too  late. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

It  had  not  come  to  my  knowledge,  when  I  left  off* 
the  SPECTATOR,  that  I  owe  feveral  excellent  fentiments 
and  agreeable  pieces  in  this  work  to  Mr.  IN  CE  of  Gray's 
In  n  t, 

R.-STEEL&. 

*  This  Poftfcript  is  not  Tn  the  SPECT.  in  folio.  The  Guardian 
came  out  in  the  fpace  of  time  between  the  publication  of  the  7th  and 
8th  volume  of  the  SPECTATOR.  Mr.  Richard  INCE  died,  it  isfaid, 
ftudent  in  Chrift's  Church,  Oxford,  in  1758.  The  prefent -writer 
cannot  mention  particularly  and  with  certainty  the  feveral  excellent 
fentiments  and  agreeable  pieces  which  Mr.  Ince  contributed  to  the 
SPECTATOR.  Wwas  accounted  a  polite  fcholar,  and  well  {J-illed 
in  Greek,  literature.  By  the  patronage  of  Lord  Granville  whofe  fchool- 
iellow  he  was  at  Weftminfter,  in  Dec.  1740,  Mr.  Ince  was  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  Comptrollers  of  ArmyAccounts. ;  he  filled  that  honour 
able  office  with  approbation  for  twelve  years,  and  was  particularly  be- 
Icved  by  thofe  of  the  office,  as  a  man  of  tendernefs,  indulgence, 
tuid  civility.  He  inherited  a  confiderab!c  fortune  from  a  brother,,  which 
at  his  death,  Oft.  13,  1578,  he  divided  very  liberally  among  his  friends 
and  domeftics.  He  left  1000  1.  to  Mr.  Clive,  brother  to  Judge  Clivc. 
Mr.  Francis  Clare  and  Mr.  Liddell  were  his  executors ;  his  direc 
tions  to  them  were  to  burn  all  his  papers,  and  Mr.  Clare  could  iwt 
pofitively  fay  that  he  was  acquainted  with  any  one  Paper  of  his  writing 
in  due  SPBCTATO*. 
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A; 

ACTION,  a  neceflary  qualification  in  an  orator, 
N.  541.  Tulty's  obfervations  on  action  adapted 
to  \heBritijh  Theatre,  ibid. 

After,  abfent,  who  fo  called  tyTheophraftus,  N.  541* 

Advice  ufually  received  with  reluctance,  N.  512. 

Afflictions,  how  to  be  alleviated,  N.  501. 

Allegories  :  the  reception  the  Spectator's  allegorical  wri 
tings  meet  with  from  the  publick,  N.  501. 

Anatomy ;  the  Spectator's  fpeculations  on  it,  N.  543. 

Arnv (the)  called  by  Tnffy  the  orator's  weapon,  N.  541, 

Art,  the  defign  of  it,  N.  541 . 

Audience,  the  grofs  of  an  audience  of  whom  comj>ofed> 
N.  502.  The  vicious  tafte  of  OUT  EugHJh  audiences, 
ibid. 

Augufttts,  his  reproof  to  the  Roman  bachelors,  N.  528. 

Authors,  their  precedency  fettled  according  to  the  built 
of  their  works,  N.  529, 

B. 

BACON  (Sir  Francis}  his  extraordinary  learning 
and  parts,  N.  554. 

ttamboo  (Benjamin)  the  philofophical  ufe  he  refolves  to 
make  of  a^fhrew  of  a  wife,  N.  482. 

Qw4  Beauty, 


INDEX 

Beauty,  the  force  of  it,  N.  510. 

Beings,  the  fcate  of  Beings  confidered  by  t 

^N.  519. 
Biting,  a  kind  of  mongrel  wit  defcribed  and  exploded  by 

the  Spectator,  N.  504. 
Bifon  and  Clitclus,  their  ftory  related,  and  applied  by 

the  Spectator,  N.  483. 
Body  (human)  the  work  df  3  tranfcendently  wife  an4 

powerful  Being,  N.  543. 

C. 

CAlamities  not  to  be  diftinguiftied  from  bleffinga, 
N.  483- 
Campbell  (Mr.)  the  dumb  fortune-teller,  an  extraordi 

nary  perfon,  N.  474. 

Cafe,  the  grounds  for  his  belief  of  the  immortality  of 
•    the  foul,  N.  537. 

Celibacy,  the  great  evil  of  the  nation,  N.  ^528. 
Charity,  the  great  want  of  it  among  chriftians,  N.  516. 
Chaftity  of  renown,  what,  N.  480. 
Children,  a  multitude  of  them,  one  of  the  bleSIngs  of 

the  married  ftate,  N.  500. 

Cicero,  the  great  Roman  orator,  his  extraordinary  fuper- 
ftition,  N.  505,  and  deli  re  of  glory,  £54. 

that  hiftoria 


(Lord)  a  reflection  of  that  hiftorian's,  N.  485, 
Clubs,  the  inftitution  and  ufe  of  them,  N.  474. 
Coffee-houfe  debates   feldom   regular,   or  methodical, 

N.  476.     Coffee-houfe  liars,  two  forts  of  them,  521. 
Comfort  an  attendant  on  patience,  N.  501. 
Contemplation,  the  way  to  the  mountain  of  the  mufes, 
-   N.5H. 
Cot  Queans  defcribed  by  a  lady,  who  has  orte  for  her 

hufband,  N.  482. 
Coverly  (Sir  Roger  de  )  an  account  of  his  death  brought 

to  the  Spectator's  club,  N,  517.     His  legacies,  ibid. 
Country-life,  a  fcheme  of  it,  N.  474. 
Country-Wake,  a  farce,  commended  by  the  Spectator, 

N,  502. 
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D. 

D£pper-juit  (Tom)  his  opinion  of  matrimony,  N, 
48  z,  recommended  by  Will  Honeycomb  to  fucceed 
him  in  the  Spectator's  clab,  530. 

Diagoras  the  atheift,  his  behaviour  to  the  Athenians  in  a 
ftorm,  N.  483. 

Dionjjius,  a  club- tyrant,  N.  508. 

Dogget,  the  comedian,  for  what  commended  by  the  Spec 
tator,  N.  502. 

Dreams,  in  what  manner  considered  by  the  Spectator, 
N.  487.  The  folly  of  laying  any  ftrefs  upon,  or  draw 
ing  confequences  from  our  dreams,  505.  The  multi 
tude  of  dreams  fent  to  the  Spectator,  524. 

.Dry  (IVill)  a  man  of  a  clear  head,  but  few  words, 
N.  476. 


EMbellifhers,  what  perfons  fo  called,  N,  521. 
Epittetw  the  philofopher,  his  advice  to  dreamers, 
N.  524. 
Epiftles  recommendatory,  the  injuftice  and  abfurdity  of 

moft  of  them,  N.  493. 

EfTays,  wherein  differing  from  methodical  difcourfes, 
N.476. 

F. 

4  I 

FABLES,  the  great  ufefulnefs  and  antiquity  of  them, 
N.  512. 
Fairs  for  buying  and  felling  of  women  cuftomary  among 

the  Perjians,  N.  5 1  I. 
Fancy  the  daughter  of  liberty,  N.  514. 
Fafhions,  the  variety  of  them,  wherein  beneficial,  N. 
478.     A  repofitory  propofed  to  be  built  for  them,, 
ibid.     The  balance  of  fafhions  leans  on  the  fide  of 
France,  ibid.     The  evil  influence  of  falhion  on  the 
married  flate,  490. 

Falhion- 
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Faftiionable^fociety  (a  board  of  direaors  o'f  the)  pro- 

pofed,  with  the  requifite-  qualifications  of  the  mem 

bers,  N.  ,178. 

Fools  naturally  mifchievous,  N,  48^ 
Frankair  (Charles  J  a  powerful  and  fuccefsful  fpeaker, 

N.  48^ 
Freeport  (§\t  Andrew)  his  refutation  -.to  retire  from  bu- 

finefs,  N.  549.  , 

French  much  -addicted  to  gri  mace;  1ST.  481. 
Friendfhip,  a  neceffary  ingredient  in  the  married  ftate, 

N  .  490.     Preferred  by  Sptnfe.*  to  love  and.natural  .af- 

fedioflj  ibid* 

G. 

GARDEN,  the  innocent  delights  of  one,  N.  477. 
What  part  of  the  garden  at  Kenfington  to  be  moil 
admired,  ibid.     In  what  manner  gardening  may  be 
compared  to  poetry,  ibid. 
Gladnefs  of  heart.  to  be  moderated  and  reilrainedy  .but 

not  banifhed  by  virtue,  N.  494. 

God,    an   inflance    of  his    exuberant    goodnefs    and 
mercy,  N.  519.-    A  Being  of  infinite  perfections, 


ARRIS  (Mr.)  the  organ-builder,  his  propofaly 
No.  552. 

Heads,  never  the  wifer  for  being  bald,  N.  497. 
Heraclitus,  a  remarkable  fay  iag  of  his,  N.  487- 
Herodotus,  wherein  condemned  by  the  Spe&ator,  N,  48?. 
Hobfon   (Tobias)    the    Cambridge  carrier,    the  firft  man 
in  England  who   let   out  hackney-horfes,    N.   509. 
His  juftice  in  his  employment,  and  the  fuccefs  of  it. 
ibid. 

Honeycomb  (Will)  refolded  not  to  marry  without  the  ad 
vice  of  his  friends,  N.  47  5.  His  tranllation  from  the 
French  of  an  epigram,  written  by  Martial  \n  honour 
•f  the  beauty  of  his  wife  Cleopatra,  N.  490.  His. 

letters 
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letters  to  the  Spe&ator,  N.  499,   511.     Marries  a 

country-girl,  530. 
Hope,  the  folly  of  it,  when  mifemployed  on  temporal 

objects,  N.  ^35,  inftanced  in  the  fable  of  Alnafchar 

the  Perfian  glafs-man,  'ibid. 
Horace ',  his  recommendatory  letter  to  Claudius  Nero  in 

behalf  of  his  friend  Septimius,  N.  493. 
Humanity  not  regarded  by  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the 

age,  N.  520. 

Hufband,  a  fond  one  defcribed,  N.  479.  • 
t  a  revengeful  deity,  N.  530. 


JEWS,  confidered  by  the  Spectator,  in  relation  to  thei? 
number,  difperfion,   and  adherence  to   their  reli 
gion,  N.  495  ;    and  the  reafcns  afligned'  for  it,  ibid. 
The  veneration  paid  by  .them -to  the  name  of  God, 

53'- 

Independent  minifter,  the  behaviour  of  one  at  'his  exa 
mination  of  a  fcholar,  who  was  in  election  to  be  ad 
mitted^  into'a  college  of  which  he  was  governor,  N. 
494. - 

Ingratitude,  a  -vice  inleparable  from  a  kiflful  mind,  Na 
491. 

Inftintl,  the  feveral  degrees  of  it  in  feveral  different 
animals,  N.  5  ^9. 

Invention,   the  molt  painful  aftion  of  the  mind/  N.  - 
487. 

Juftice^  to  be  efteemed  as  the  firfl  quality  in  one  who  is  - 
in  a-poft  of  power  arwi'diitinftion,  N.  479. 


IAUGHTER,   the  diftinguifhing  faculty  in  man, 
•j  N.  494.  -  Learning',  highly  neceflary  to  a  man  of  c 
fortune,  N.  506. 

Leo  X.  a  great  lover  of  buffoons  and  coxcombs,   N.  - 
497.     In  what  manner  reproved  for  it  by  a  prjeil,, 
ibid*;- 

i  •  LettSK 


INDEX, 

Letters  to  the  Spectator ;  from  J.  R,  complaining  of 
his  neighbours,  and  the  turn  of  their  converfation  in 
the  country,  N.  474.  From  Ditlcibella  Thankley,  who 
wants  a  direction  to  Mr.  Ccvnpbell,  the  dumb  fortune- 
teller>  ibid.  From  B.  D.  defiringnhe  SjfectatorVad- 
vice  in  a  weighty  affair,  476.  From  — —  con 
taining  a  defcription  of  his  garden,  477.  From 
A.  B.  with  a  differtation  on  fafhions,  and  a  propofal 
for  a  building  for  the  ufe  of  them,  478.  From  Mon- 
iieur  Chezluy  to  Pharamond,  480,  To  the  Spectator 

from a  clerk  to  a  lawyer,  ibid.     From 

« being  a  lady  married  to  a  cot-quean,  482r 

From  •  with  a  diflertation  on  modefty,  484. 

From containing  reflections  on  the  power 
ful  effects  of  trifles,  and  trifling  perfons,  485.  From 
a  handfome  black  man,  two  pair  of  Heirs  in  the  Paper 
Buildings  in  the  Temple,  who  rivals  a  handfome  fair 
rmm  up  one  pair  of  flairs  in  the  fame  Buildings,  485* 
From  Robin  Shorter,  with  a  poftfcript,  ibid..  From 
..  with  an  account  of  the  unmarried  hen 
pecked,  and  a  vindication  of  the  married,  486.  From 

.  with  an  epigram  on  the  Spectator  by 

Mr.  Tate,  488.     From with  fome  reflections 

on  the  oeean,  eonfidered  both  in  a  calm  and  a  ftorm, 
and  a  divine  ode  on  that  occafion,  489.  From  Matil 
da  Mohair,  at  Trinbridge,  complaining  of  the  dif- 
regard  me  meets  with,  on  account  of  her  ftrict  virtue, 
from  the  men,  who  take  more  notice  of  the  romps 
and  coquettes  than  the  rigids,  492.  From  T.  B. 
complaining  of  the  behaviour  of  fome  fathers  towards 
their  eldeft  fons,  496.  From  RachaelShoeftring,  Sarah 
*Trice^  an  humble  fervant  unknown,  and  Alice  Blae- 
garter,  in  anfwer  to  that  of  Matilda  Mohair,  who 
is  with  child,  ana  has  crooked  legs,  ibid.  From  Mo- 
Jes  Greenbag,  the  lawyer,  giving  an  account  of  fome 
new  brothers  of  the  whip,  who  have  chambers  in 
the  Temple,  498.  From  Will  Honeycomb,  with  his 
dream,  intended  for  a  Spectator,  499.  From  PMoga- 
mxs  In  commendation  of  the  married  ftate,  500. 
From  Ralph  Wonder ,  complaining  of  the  behaviour 
of  an  unknown  lady  at  the  parifh  church  near  the 
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Bridge,  5:03,     From  Titus  Torphonius,  an  interpreter 

of  dreams,  505.     From *•  complaining  of  the 

oppreffion  and  injuftice  obferved  in  the  rules  of  all 
clubs  and  meetings,  508.  From  Hezekiah  Thrift, 
containing  a  difcourfe  on  trade,  509.  From  Wilt 
Honeycomb^  occasioned  by  two  ttories  he  had  met  with 
relating  to  a  fale  of  women  in  Perfia  and  China,  $  1 1 . 
From  the  Spectator's  clergyman,  being  a  Thought  on 
Sick?tefs,  513.  From  >  with  a  vifion  of  Par- 

naffus,  5 14.     From  with  two  inclofed,  one 

from  a  celebrated  town-coquette  to  her  friend  new 
ly  married  in  the  country,  and  her  friend's  anfwer, 
515.  From  Ed.  Bifcuit>  Sir  Roger  de  Coverleys  butler, 
with  an  account  of  his  mailer's  death,  517.  From 
—  condoling  with  him  on  Sir  Rogers  death,  with 
fome  remarkable  epitaphs,  518.  From  Tom  T<weert 
on  phyiiognomy,  C?r.  ibid.  From  F.  J.  a  widower, 
with  fome  thoughts  on  a  man's  behaviour  in  that 

condition,  520.     From a  great  enemy  to  public 

report,  521.  From  T.  W.  a  man  of  prudence,  to 
his  miftrefs,  552,  To  the  Spectator,  from  B.  T.  afin- 
•  cere  lover,  to  the  fame,  ibid.  From  —  dated  from 
Glafgow  in  Scotland,  with  a  vifion,  1524.  From  Pliny 
to  his  wife's  aunt  Hifprilla,  525.  From  Mvfes  Green~ 
bag  to  the  Spectator,  with  a  further  account  of  fome 
gentlemen-brothers  of  the  whip,  $26.  From  Phila- 

rtes,  giving  an  account  of  the  ill  effects  of  a  vi- 
he  paid  to  a  female  married  relation,  527.     From 
..  who  had  made  his  miftrefs  a  prefent  of  a  fan, 

with  a  copy  of  verfes  on  that  occafion,  ibid.  From 
Rachel  Welladay,  a  virgin  of  twenty-three,  with  a 
heavy  complaint  againft  the  men,  528.  From  Will 
Honeycomb,  lately  married  to  a  country  girl,  who  has 
no  portion,  but  a  great  deal  of  virtue,  530.  From 
Mr.  Pope,  on  the  verfes  fpoken  by  the  emperor  Adri 
an  upon  his  death-bed,  532.  From  Duftereraftus, 
whofe  parents  will  not  let  him  ckoofe  a  wife  for  him- 
felf,  533,  From  Penance  Cruel,  complaining  of  the 
behaviour  of  perfons  who  travelled  with  her  in  a 
ftage-coach  out  of  Effex  to  London,  ibid.  From  Sharlot 

Wealthy, 
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Wealthy,  fetting  forth  the  hard  cafe  of  fuch- women'* 
as  are  beauties  and  fortunes,    534      From  Abraham 
Dappernvit,  with  the  Specla tor's  an fwer,  ibid.     From  ' 
Jeremy  Comfit\  _a  grocer,  who  is  in  hopes  of  growing  , 
rich  by  lofing  his  cuftomers,  ibid.  .From  Luanda  Par- 

.   l<y,  a  coffee  houfe  idol,  ibid.  From  C.  B.  recommend 
ing  knotting  as  a  proper  ainufement  to   the  beaus, 

536.  From  - — i a  moeingrhorn, .ibid.    From  Re- 

ItBa  Lovely,  a;  widaw,    ^39.-   From  Exftace,   in  Jove 
xW.ith  a   lady   of  eighteen,  whofe- parents  think  her 
too  young  to  marry  by  three  years,  ibid.     From" 
complaining  of  a  young  divine,  who  murdered  arch- - 
bifhop   tfillotfott's  iermon    upon    evil-fpeaking,  ibid*  • 

From —  with  a  mort  critique  on  Spenfer,  - 

540.  .    From  Pbila-Spec, .\vhoapprehends  a  diflblutiori'-' 
of  the  Spectator's  club,  and  the  ill  confequences  ef  it, 
1^42.     From  Captain  Sentry,  lately  come  to  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly's  eflate,  ^44--  From  the 
emperor  of  China  to  the  pope^  545.     From  W.  Ct  to  ; 
the  Spectator,  in  commendation  of  a  generous  bene 
factor,  546.     From  Charles  Eajy,  fetting  forth  the  fo- 
vereign  ufe  of  the  Spectators. in  feveral  remarkable  in- 

ftances,  547.     From on  poetical  juftice,  458. 

From  Sir  .Andrew. I7, \eport,  who  .is  retiring  from  bufi- 
nefs,  549.  From  Pkilonicns,  a  litigious  gentleman, 
complaining  of  fome  unpolite  law  terms,  55.1.  From 
F+.F...,G»S.  ~'f.  T.  E.  T.  in  commendation  of  the 
Spedator,  553.  . 

London  (Mr.)  the  gardener.,  an  heroic" poet,  N.  477. 

iove,  the  capricicufnefs  of  it,:Nv  475.  rj"he  romantic 
ftyle  in  which  it  is  made,  479.  A  nice  and-  fickle'  paf- 
fion,  506.  A  method  propofcd  to  preferve  it  alive 
after  marriage, .ibid. 

Lying,  the  malignity  of  it,  N.  507.     Party  lying,  the 

*    prevalency  of  it,  ibid. 

,  his-  chiraclen,  N .  5  2  2 .  « 
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M. 

MAN,  by  what  chiefly  diftinguimed  from  alt  othbr 
animals,  N.  494.  Suffers  more  from  imaginary 
than  real  evils,  505.  His  fubjeclion  to  the  female 
fex/5io.  Wonderful  'in 'his  nature,  519-- 

JSJarned  condition  rarely  unhappy,  hut  from  want  of 
judgment  or  temper  in  the  hufband,  N«  479.  Thte 
advantages  of  it  preferable  to  a  {ingle  ftate,  ibid.  & 
500.  Termed  purgatory  by  'Toni'Dappernuity  4^2. 
The  excellense  of  its  inftitution,  490.  'Ihe.plea- 
fure  and  uneafinefs  -of  married  perfons,  to  what  im 
puted,  506.  The  foundation  of  community,  5.32. 
For  what-reafcn.  liable  to  fo  much  ridiculcj  ibid. 
fome  further  thoughts  of  the. Spectator. on,  that  fub* 
jeft,  525-. 

Matter  the  bafis  of  animals,  N.  5 1 9.- 

Men  of  the  town  rarely  make  good  hufLamls,  N.  ^22. 

Method,  the  want  of  it,  in  whom  only  fupportable.  N. 
476.  The  ufe  and  neceffity  of  it  in  writings,,  ibid. 
Seldom  found  in  coffee-houfe  debates,  ibid. 

Mind  (human)  tte  wonderful  nature  -of  it,  N.  554.  . 

Misfortunes,  the  judgments  upon  them  reproved.  N. 
4?<- 

Modefty  an  unneceflary  virtue  in  the  -profeffors  of  the 
law,  484.  The  fentiments  entertained  of  it  by  the 
ancients,  ibid.  Rules  recommended  to  the  modeft 
man  by  the  Spectator,  ibid. 

Moorfalds,  by  whom  referred  to,  N.  505. 

Moffeux  ( Peter}  dedicates  his  poem  on  tea  to  the- Spec* 
tator,  N.  552. 


N 


E  M  E  S 1 5,  an  old  maid,  a  great  difcoverer  of 
judgment,  N.  483. 


PASSION* 
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PASSION  relieved  by  itfelf,  N.  520. 
Parnaffits,  the  vifion  of  it,   N.  514. 

Patience,  an  allegorical  difcourfe  upon  it,  N.  cor. 

Philips  (Mr.)  his  paflorals  recommended  by  the  Spec 
tator,  N. 523. 

Pijiftratus,  the  Athenian  tyrant,  his  generous  behaviour 
on  a  particular  occafion,  N.  527. 

Plato,  his 'defcription  of  the  fupreme  Being,  N.  507. 

Players,  wherein  to  be  condemned,  N.  502.  The  pre 
cedency  fettled  among  them,  529. 

Pliny  :  ^the  neccflary  qualifications  of  a  fine  fpeaker  ac 
cording  to  that  author,  N.  484.  His  letter  to  his 
wife's  aunt  Hifpulla,  525*. 

Plutarch,  for  what  reproved  by  the  Spectator,  N.  483. 

Pope  (Mr.)  his  mifcellany  commended  by  the  Spectator, 
N.  523. 

Praife  when  changed  into  fame,  N.  541. 

Prediction,  the  many  arts  of  it  in  ufe  among  the  vulgar, 

N.  $CK, 

Prerogative,  when  and  how  to  be  aflerted  with  honour, 

N.  480. 

Pronunciation  neceflary  to  an  orator,  N.  542. 
Prof  pea  of  Peace,  a  poem  on  that  fubject  commended  by 

the  Spectator,  .N.  523. 
Punning,  by  whom  affected,  N.  504. 
Punfters,  their  talents,  N.  504. 
Puzzle  (Tom)  a  moft  eminent  immethodical  difputant, 

V.  476- 

R. 

RALEIGH  (Sir  Walter)  his  opinion  of  woman 
kind,  N.  510. 

Religion ,  a  morofe  melancholy  behaviour,  which  is  ob- 
ferved  in  feveral  precife  profeflbrs  of  it  reproved  by 
the  Spectator,  N,  494.  The  true  fpirit  of  it  not  only 
compofes,  but  chears  the  foul,  ibid. 
Repertory  for  fafhions,  a  building  propofed  and  de- 
icribed,  N.  487,  The  ufefulnefs  of  it,  ibid. 


INDEX. 

y  the  unjuft  governor,   in  what   manner 

niflied  by  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy  ,  ,  his  fovereign 

N.49i. 
Romans  :  an  inftance  of  the  general  good  underftanding 

of  the  ancient  Romans,  N.-<;O2. 
Rowley  (Mr.)  his  propofals  for  a  new  pair  of  globes, 

N.552. 


SENSE,  the  different  degrees  of  it  in  the  feveral 
ferent  fpecies  of  animals,  N.  519. 

Sentry  (Captain)  takes  poffeflion  of  his  uncle  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverleys  eftate,  N.  517. 

Shoeing-horns,  who,  and  by  whom  employed,  N.  536. 

Sicknefs,  a  thought  ,  on  it,  N,.  513. 

Sly  (J<ihnj  the  tobacconift>  his  reprefentation  to  th» 
Spectator,  N.  532.  His  minute,  534. 

Socrates,  head  of  the  fed  of  the  hen-peck'd,  N.  479. 
His  domeftics,  what,  486.  The  effect  of  a  difcourie 
of  his  own  marriage  had  with  his  audience,  500. 

Soul,  the  excellency  of  it  confidered  in  relation  to 
dreams,  N.  487. 

Sparkifi  (mil)  a  rnodifh  hufband,  N.  479. 

Spectator,  his  account  of  a  coffee-houfe  debate,  relating 
to  the  difference  between  count  Rechteren  and  mon- 
fieur  Mefnager,  N.  4.81.  The  different  fenfe  of  his 
readers  upon  the  rife  of  his  Paper,  and  the  Spectator's 
propofals  upon  it,  488.  His  obfervations  on  our 
modern  poems,  52;.  His  edict,  Aid.  The  effects 
of  his  diicourfes  on  marriage,  ibid.  His  deputation 
to  J.  Sfy,  haberdaflier  of  hats  and  tobacconitl,  526. 
The  different  judgments  of  his  readers  concerning 
his  Speculations,  542.  His  reafons  for  often  cafting 
his  thoughts  into  a  letter,  ibid.  His  project  for  the 
forming  a  new  club,  550.  Vifits  Mr.  Mefteux's  ware- 
houfes,  552.  The  great  concern  the  city  is  in  upon 
his  defign  of  laying  down  his  Paper,  553.  He  takes. 
his  leave  of  the  town,  555. 

Squires  (rural)  their  want  of  learning,  N.  529. 

Stripe^ 
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Stripes,  the  ufe  of  them  to  perverfe  wives,  N.  479. 

Surprife,  the  life  of  ftories,  N.  5^8. 

Swingers,  a  fet  of  familiar  romps  at  Tunbridge,  N,  49  2V 

T. 

TERENCE,  the  Spectator's  obfervations  on  one  of 
his  plays,  N.  ^02. 
Thrajh  (Will)  and  his  wife,    an   infipid  couple,   N.. 

522. 

Tickejl  (Mr.)  his  verfes  to  the  Spectator,  N.  532. 
Titles,  the  fignificancy  and  abufe  of  them,  N.  4  80. 
TomTruJty,  a   tender  hufband,  and  careful  fathei,  N* 

479- 
Toper  (Jack)  his  recommendatory  letter  in  behalf  of  a; 

•  fervant,  N.  493. 

Travellers,  the  generality  of  them  exploded,  N.  474.  . 
Truth,  the  excellence  of-it>  N.  507. 

(Sir  William)  his  excellent  maxim,  N.  509,. 

.,  why  fo  called,  N.  508. 


VIN  C  I>  ,  Leonardo,    his    many    accomplifnmentx, 
and    remarkable  circumftance  at  his  death,   N» 

554«- 
\jrtue,  the  ufe  of  it  in  our  afflictions,  N.52O^, 

W,. 

WEALTH,  .the  father  of  Love,  No.  506. 
Wedlock,  the  ftate  of  it  ridiculed  by  the  town- 
witlings,  N.  525. 

"Wife,  the  moft  delightful  name  in  nature,  N.  490. 
\Vinter-gardensrecommended,  and  defcribed,  N.  477. 
William,lll.  King  of  England,  compared  with  the  Frtxch 
<     King,  N.  516. 

•J##(Mr.)  the  gardener,  an  -heroic  poet,  N.  477. 
Wit  may  purchafe  riches,  but  is  not  to  be  purchafed  by 
riches,  N.522.. 
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Wits,  minor,  the  feveral  fpecies  of  them,  N.  504.  Wits 
ought  not  to  pretend  to  be  rich,  N.  509. 

Wives,  perverfe,  how  to  be  managed,  N.  479. 

Women  greater  tyrants  to  their  lovers,  than  hufbands, 
N.  486.  Reproved  for  their  negleft  of  drefs  after 
they  are  married,  506-  Their  wonderful  influenca 
upon  the  other  fex,  N.  510.. 

World  of  nature,  and  life,  ccitficered  by  the 
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